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PREFACE 


Every teacher of English is aware of the immediacy and 
the seriousness of the problem of comprehension in read- 
ing. A lack of reading comprehension is usually diagnosed ~ 
by one or more of the following symptoms: 


1. Inability to recognize words 

2. Failure to approach new words with curiosity 

3. Failure to grasp the meaning of words in new associations 

4. Inability to glean facts 

5. Failure to follow directions 

6. Failure to read into the meaningful phrases of a writer or 
to interpret figurative language 

7. Inability to gain the central thought 

8. Inability to evaluate 

g. Inability to reproduce the substance of what has been read 


If we give a glance at the procedure of any skilful 
reader, we note that, perhaps, such a one reads with a 
purpose to find a definite answer to a definite lite problem, 
seeks to grasp the central theme and the arrangement of 
the author’s ideas, pauses occasionally and questions the 
material read, is willing to add his own knowledge to 
what he is reading and to evaluate the author’s point of 
view. He is willing to vary the rate of speed with which 
he reads depending upon the nature of the material; as, 
slowly for heavy reading, more rapidly for light reading. 
Finally, he is able to associate what he reads with his own 
problem. Any well-planned program of reading for stu- 
dents will keep these factors in mind and will work 
toward inculcating a willingness and an attempt to en- 
rich the reading of the pupil. 


Vv 
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Reading for Understanding considers reading as a 
tool, a skill employed for the sake of efficiency along many 
lines of school activity. The passages selected, therefore, 
are not necessarily chosen along literary lines, but, in the 
main, are taken from the subject-matter fields. Only 
through a knowledge of reading and through the ability 
to read can students succeed in grasping geography, his- 
tory, science, mathematics, and the various arts which 
make up the program of their day. The material is simple 
and within the experience of students. The vocabulary 
is varied and of graded difficulty with a purposeful dis- 
tribution and repetition of new words. Realizing that 
material which is sufficiently interesting and understand- 
able will of necessity cultivate a receptive attitude toward 
reading, we have kept in mind, in selecting the passages, 
the fact that there must be a variety of appeals—realistic, 
imaginative, entertaining, scientific—to suit the various 
types of mind toward which the book is directed. 

An Experience Curriculum in English, published by 
the National Council of Teachers of English, calls this 
type of reading, Work Reading. Work reading seeks in- 
formation and is performed for the purpose of using the 
content. To quote the Curriculum: 


The work-reading section of the Curriculum should con- 
sist of experiences in work reading; but at once a difficulty 
arises. Work reading is distinctly a tool activity; it is always 
a part of some other activity and cannot be normally expe- 
rienced in isolation. On the other hand, the teacher of Eng- 
lish (or reading) cannot take time to conduct projects or set 
up problems which naturally require study reading. If the 
teachers of history, geography, science, etc. cannot stop to give 
guidance in the reading their work requires, they can some- 
times hand over to the teachers of reading both the problems 
raised and the reading-matter bearing upon these problems. 
Occasionally doing their study reading under the supervision 
of the teacher of reading, the pupils soon initiate behavior 
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patterns, which daily study assignments may be counted upon 
to fix and polish. 

Because different fields of subject-matter have their special 
vocabulary and other reading difficulties, each of the units 
here listed should include some material from each of the 
fields in which pupils have textbooks. 


' This is our defense. 

Whether this subject-matter be historical in character, 
scientific in character, or purely literary, we as teachers 
of English desire primarily to develop in the student the 
power and habit of effective thinking. To a scholarly 
mind, thinking is a natural process. Regardless of the 
subject, that mind has the ability to follow ideas through 
to a logical conclusion, to form mental associations, and 
to recall parallel illustrations and allusions. For our stu- 
dents there is nothing harder than such mental activities. 
Left to themselves, they make no logical associations of 
their studies; there is no carry-over from one class to the 
next. It is our concern to bring about, with English as a 
core-subject, some consciousness on the part of students 
that knowledge is related. ‘This book makes it easy for 
instructors to draw freely on all the types of experience 
which students are in the habit of meeting and to make 
them realize that the division into compartments which 
we know as subjects is merely conventional and for con- 
venience. , 

Whether a need for comprehension is stirred by a de- 
sire to know a certain formula in physics or chemistry, or 
by a curiosity concerning ratio and proportion, or by an 
investigation of the industrial expansion in the United 
States, or by a request to set the table properly in one’s 
home, the reading procedures for securing information 
remain the same. The Council Curriculum offers certain 
procedures and objectives for acquiring skill in work- 
reading. We have planned this'’book for the most part in 
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accord with such of these objectives as are suitable for 
short units. For instance, the section entitled “Reading 
in response to a question” has these primary and enabling 
objectives: 


1. Primary Objective: To look for the answer to a question 
in a specified paragraph whose main point is the answer. 

2. Primary Objective: To look for the answer to a question 
in a paragraph whose main point and supporting details 
it covers. 

Enabling Objectives: To recognize the dependence of the 
details upon the main point of the paragraph. To recog- 
nize that details as well as main points are called for. To 
hold the whole paragraph in mind at the conclusion of 
the reading. 

3. Primary Objective: To seek the answer to a question in a 
paragraph in which this is only a minor point. 

Enabling Objectives: ‘To keep attention concentrated on 
the question. To recognize that the main point and the 
other minor ones do not belong to the answer. 

4. Primary Objective: To seek the answer to a question in a 
group of paragraphs whose central point is the answer 
to the question. 

Enabling Objectives: ‘To grasp the group of paragraphs as a 
thought unit. To see that the central idea is the answer 
sought. 

5. Primary Objective: To seek the answer to a question in a 
group of paragraphs whose main point and supporting 
details it covers. 

Enabling Objectives: To see the relation of the subordinate 
fact or ideas each represented by a paragraph to the cen- 
tral idea. To fix in mind as many as possible of these 
supporting facts or ideas at a single reading. To glance 
rapidly from paragraph to paragraph to pick up any one 
omitted in the mental summary. > 


The make-up of this book with its grouping by differ- 
ent subjects and interests gives opportunity for variety 
and for choice. ‘The teacher may make his selection from 
those sections of the book which most closely correlate 
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with the interests, the grade, and the ability of the group. 
An attempt has been made within each section to ar- 
range the material from simple to more difficult. Vocabu- 
lary difficulties have been anticipated and met. ‘The aver- 
age difficulty of the words used has been measured by the 
Thorndike Word Book. The book is divided into two 
parts, each part following the same order of sectional di- 
visions. ‘The teacher may prefer to use together the pas- 
sages for re-expression and the passages for comprehension 
in any one subject. 

The main purpose of this book is to train pupils to 
understand and express what they read. Since it is desira- 
ble to develop speed as well as comprehension, however, 
the teacher is urged to make an effort to have reading 
rate and comprehension advance together. No specific 
reference has been made in the text to the time required 
for the reading or summarizing of each selection because 
of the wide variation in ability of students. Some will 
progress very slowly for, perhaps, the first ten lessons; 
they are learning how to think, evaluate, judge, conclude. 
With these, the teacher may well defer mention of speed 
until later in the term when some increase in reading 
power is noted. Other students, who find the material 
easily comprehensible, interesting, and challenging, can 
be urged to read with greater speed. ‘The judgment of the 
teacher must dictate the amount of emphasis to be placed 
on rate. Especially in Part II, in re-expressing the 
thought, do students need time and practice in this difh- 
cult art of thinking and finding words to express’a con- 
densed version. The process, more difficult than merely 
comprehending, may be blocked or retarded by stressing 
speed at the outset. The great need is for constant prac- 
tice, with increasing power of self-criticism and ex- 
pression. 

However, it is the belief of the authors that they have 
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contributed a number of indirect means of increasing 
the pupil’s rate of reading: 


1. By concentration of the pupil’s attention through present- 
ing him with an abundance of interesting material on fa- 
miliar subjects 

2. By training him in the use of aids such as the topic sen- 
tence, transitional and key words 

3. By increasing his knowledge of words through constant 
emphasis on vocabulary 

4. By prescribing reading with a definite purpose 

5. By giving practice in anticipating meanings 


Teachers who wish to attain more rapid advance in 
speed may do so by using these direct means of increasing 
rate: 


1. By imposing a reading time limit for the selection, after 
which the student is tested without being allowed to re- 
fer to the material read 

2. By reading to establish an individual rate record by having 
each pupil note the number of seconds taken to read a 
passage (His reading rate can be found by dividing the 
number of words in the passages by the number of sec- 
onds.) 

3. By keeping individual and class graphs for a record of im- 
provement 


The scope of the book is definitely that of grasping the 
subject-matter. The physical disabilities which limit stu- 
dents’ reading, such as too frequent eye-fixation, too 
lengthy eye pauses, regressive eye-movement, lip reading, 
too short a perceptual span, and so forth, have been 
scientifically studied, and exercises for their correction 
have been provided in numerous remedial reading pam- 
phlets. We are taking for granted the physical mechanics 
of reading. ‘The exercises in this book have been planned 
to improve certain essential techniques or skills. For this 
purpose, in Part I, devoted to Comprehension, will be 
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discovered a variety of types of exercises including multi- 
ple choice, short answer, completing, and differentiating 
the true from the false. In Part II, devoted to Re- 
expression, practice is provided for summary, selecting 
the central thought, discovering a proper title for the 
passage, eliminating the minor details, and grasping the 
general plan. 
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PART I 
READING FOR COMPREHENSION 


Reading is taken by most persons as a gift 
from the gods. Perhaps from the devils, That de- 
pends on what you think of it. But, in any case, 
practically every one takes reading for granted. 
It is one of those familiar activities, like breath- 
ing, and sleeping, and walking, which most of us 
never try to understand. It does not so much as 
occur to most of us that there is anything about 
these activities to be understood. Naturally, our 
chief concern is with the practical problem of 
how to read efficiently. But, as an approach to 
that problem, it will be helpful to inquire into 
the nature of reading. After all, what is reading? 
What does a writer do when he writes? What 
does a reader do when he reads? 

Reading is one form of communication. There 
are others. You can think of a number off-hand. 
Doubtless in the history of our race, reading is 
one of the newest forms of communication. We, 
as a race, are Just trying it out, so to speak. What 
a fascinating story,—what an illuminating story,— 
the account of its early beginnings would be. 
But, alas, the story is one that will never be told. 
The account of how reading began could have 
been preserved for us through the ages only in 
written records. And until there was reading 
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there was no writing. The two grew up together. 
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THE average young person reads very poorly. Watch 
your companions on the street cars. Go into the read- 
ing room of a public library. What do you see? ‘There 
are some who nod over a newspaper, some who are 
idly turning the pages of a book with an air of in- 
difference, some who are silently moving the lips as, 
word by word, they plough through the printer’s 
lines. Look around at your friends in the study-hall. 
Are they really bending their minds to the task at 
hand? Try asking your friends who are apparently 
absorbed in the daily news, ‘““What’s interesting?” 
And note how often the reply will be, “O, nothing! 
There’s nothing in the papers these days!’’ Ask some 
one who is deep in a book, “What’s the story?” And 
you will be rewarded by some garbled account of 
“He” and “She” er “I don’t know, yet.” Once in a 
while, the reply may be, “It’s a grand story!”’ But to 
try to get an account of the grand story—ay, there’s 
the rub! 

Frequently you read with only half your minds. 
You read to pass the time, or because you are bored, 
or to escape from reality, not for active pleasure, nor 
for increasing your knowledge. Nor are you willing 
to think over what you have read. You assume that 
without further trouble you can make thoughts and 
ideas of other minds your own. There are, however, 
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certain types of reading which demand that you train 
your minds to seek the exact information, which 
demand that you use all your “engine-power’” to 
comprehend. 

Open any textbook to the pages assigned for your 
next recitation. Suppose it happens to be that sec- 
tion in American history dealing with the arrival of 
the Dutch in America. Take any passage from that 
assignment. Suppose it happens to read: 


About the time the English were planting the settle- 
ment of Jamestown, the Dutch East India Company em- 
ployed Henry Hudson, an English navigator, to sail in 
search of a shorter passage to India. Holland was then 
one of the greatest commercial countries in the world 
and, like the other European powers, desired to find a 
shorter route for the eastern trade that was making her 
people rich. 

With the hope of reaching the Far East by sailing in a 
westerly direction, Hudson crossed the Atlantic with a 
crew of twenty men, in his ship, the Half-Moon (1609). 
He believed with other people of his time that the East 
Indies could be reached by a shorter route through 
North America, which was supposed to be a narrow con- 
tinent. But after he had found the river which now bears 
‘ his name and sailed as far as the present site of Albany, 
he could go no further, and gave up his plan. Although 
he did not find a short passage to the Pacific, he discov- 
ered the Hudson River, which became a great waterway 
for the Dutch fur traders who came later. He also won 
the good-will of the Indians. It was worth much to the 
Dutch that Hudson came to the Indians as a friend. 


American History—Beginnings in WILBbur F. Gorpy 
Europe and America, Part I FREDERIC ERNST 
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What idea remains in your mind after one read- 
ing? Is it the English settlement of Jamestown? Is it 
the discovery of a shorter passage to India? Is it a 
description of the Half-Moon? Is it the accidental 
discovery of an important river? 

Looking again at the passage, we find that what- 
ever is talked about took place about the time the 
English were settling Jamestown. This idea is, how- 
ever, for this paragraph, subordinate to other more 
important thoughts. Is it the discovery of a shorter 
passage to India? A more careful reading of the 
“paragraph tells us that Henry Hudson sailing in 
search of a shorter passage went in a westerly direc- 
tion, thinking he could reach the East Indies through 
North America. No evidence is given, however, of a 
shorter passage being discovered. 

Our third question— Is it a description of the 
Half-Moon?—is easily answered on a second reading 
by seeing that the Half-Moon is just mentioned as 
the name of a ship in which Henry Hudson sailed. 

Our fourth question— Is it the accidental dis- 
covery of an important river?—is answered in the 
sentence: 


Although he did not find a short passage to'the Pacific, 
he discovered the Hudson River . . . etc. 


Suppose accurate knowledge of the contents of this 
particular paragraph is called for. Shall you attempt 
to learn it by rote, or will you choose a thinking plan? 
Without reference to the text of the paragraph, 
choose the correct completion for the following: 
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1. The Dutch East India Company employed Henry 
Hudson (to establish a settlement at Jamestown, to seek 
a shorter passage to India, to launch the Half-Moon, to 
discover gold). 


Our former consideration of this passage will cause 
us to discard all but to seek a shorter passage to India. 


2. Henry Hudson sailed west because (he hoped to 
reach the Far East, he wanted to found Albany, to win 
the good will of the Indians). 


Recalling that he could go no further than Albany 
and recalling also the statement that he also won the 
good will of the Indians make us realize that these are 
results and not causes of the sailing West. ‘The reason 
for sailing must have been his hope of reaching the 
har East. 

By the same method let your mind guide you in 
the choice of the following: 


3. Henry Hudson discovered (that North America was 
a narrow continent, the river that bears his name, a pas- 
sage to the Pacific Ocean). 


Suppose your assignment in geography has to do 
with farming as a chief occupation. Selected at ran- 
dom, let us consider this passage: 


All the material wealth of man comes from the earth. 
Man secures nature’s products by means of the four 
great occupations of farming, hunting and fishing, min- 
ing, and lumbering. Of these, farming is the most im- 
portant. Very few’ city dwellers realize that farming is 
the greatest industry not only in the United States but 
in the world. Probably one man out of every three the 
world over is a farmer. 
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SEN ESE ESSA EES BE OG RRS UTNE A UES aOR NIN ING 

That the United States leads the world in farming is 
due, chiefly, to her vast area with its great total of fairly 
level and tillable land. Again, the soil is fresh, and rich 
in plant food. Our climate is kindly to farming. It has 
not the extremely long winters of Canada; nor are we 
too far south for wheat and barley to thrive. The eastern 
half has favorable rainfall; the western half gets too 
little rain for ordinary farming but enough for grazing 
the herds on the great ranges of grassland. American 
farmers are the most energetic in the world. Quick to 
learn new methods, they exhibit the intelligence and 
inventiveness of the American people. ‘The Government 
has great departments whose sole business is to devise 
ways and means.to aid the farmers. Finally, no other 
country has provided its farmers with such wonderful 
facilities for getting the crops to market as our country 
has. ‘These factors help to make the United States the 
world leader in farming. 


The New Geography by Grades—8A THOMAS HUGHES 
United States and New York State 


A careful reading will indicate a number of words 
whose meaning you may not know. One word, 
kindly, you have surely met before, but in a differ- 
ent association. Sometimes it is really wise to see how 
much you can do without a dictionary. Just use sense. 

Taking the first word, kindly, you find the sen- 
tence in which it occurs: “Our climate is kindly to 
farming.” From your former associations with this 
word, you will understand that you could not use the 
word benevolent or the word softly. ‘The word favor- 
able seems to be the one nearest to the meaning of 
pleasant or agreeable, words that you have associated 
with the word kindly in other connections. 
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We are going to give you a number of choices for 
certain hard words in this passage. In each set of 
choices, one word gives the correct meaning for the 
particular choice indicated. Use your knowledge 
of words in general. Study the possible meaning of 
the sentence in which the word appears. ‘Try to make 
a sensible choice. 

Let us take the word tillable. Choose from among 
brown, easily plowed, overgrown the correct mean- 
ing of the word. 

The adjective tillable can ne associated with the 
familiar verb, to till. The suffix, able, suggests that 
something can be done. Looking at your choices, the 
second one seems reasonable. 

Another expression, grazing the herds may have for 
its choices: providing grass or pasture for the animals, 
shearing the flocks, washing the animals. 

The expression, grazing the herds, may be inter- 
preted partly through the sentence in which it stands. 
You would not think it was concerned with washing 
the animals or shearing them because the whole para- 
graph has to do with farming as a chief occupation. 
Farming deals with earth and its products. 

Take energetic. Here are the choices: rich, indus- 
trious, famous. As you look at this word, you natu- 
rally associate it with the noun energy. You can 
see that neither rich nor famous would be appro- 
priate. Industrious would be the word. The next 
word devise with possible meanings of invent, sell, 
and write is perhaps not in your vocabulary at all. 
But by its use, you may be able to guess that it does 
not mean sell or write, but invent. To verify your 
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choice, consult the dictionary, and satisfy yourself 
that your guess was correct. The final word, facilities, 
with possible meanings of government, means, barns, 
is another one that perhaps you have not met. Again, 
the sentence should help you, for it says that no other 
country has provided its farmer with such wonder- 
ful facilittes for getting its crops to market. Your 
choices, government and barns, neither of which 
would make sense with the word getting, must be 
eliminated. Means is the only one left. | 

A test of your real comprehension of the passage 
you have read might appear in the following form: 
Complete the following statement according to the 
material in the selection. 


The United States leads the world in farming be- 
ESCM Renan FETA SIN, dik da etait th fe (six reasons) 


Checking through the passage we see that the sec- 
ond paragraph begins with the statement that the 
United States leads the world in farming. We find 
the six reasons given in order to be: 


. Her vast area of fairly level and tillable land 
. Her fresh soil which is rich in plant food 

. Her kindly climate 

. Her favorable rainfall in the East 

. The energy of her farmers 

. The help of the government 
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Suppose your community civics group is taking up 
the subject of vocations, opportunities, and hobbies. 
We turn to an article on bee-keeping: 
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Bee-keeping differs from most other branches of agri- 
_culture in that the bee-keeper handles a creature that 
has never been domesticated. He must therefore study 
the habits of this creature, and know them intimately 
before he may hope to succeed in this work. The feed- 
ing habits, breeding, and even the housing of bees have 
not been materially changed in all the centuries that 
man has handled them. If their habits are understood, 
the bee-keeper may cause them to accomplish results 
that will lead to the greatest profit to himself. ‘The work 
is light, without routine duties at fixed times, with no 
drudgery. Bee-keeping is interesting, and is strengthen- 
ing to the mind and the body. It is a profitable business 
that may be made very lucrative with devotion and ex- 
perience. A Western man sold his crop of one season to 
a company dealing in honey for thirty thousand dollars. 
Honey is made from the nectar secreted by thousands 
of varieties of flowers. This nectar is gathered by bees 
and modified by them chemically. Water is evaporated 
out of it, and it is ripened into a delicious and whole- 
some food. Before cane sugar was manufactured in quan- 
tities for commercial use, honey was the most common 
sweet in human food. In pioneering days it was hunted 
systematically in hollow trees and crevices in rocks. Wild 
honey so secured was considered well worth the time 

spent in seeking it. 
Opportunities of Today for Boys and Girls | JACKSON, DEMING, AND 
BEMIS 


A number of words arrest your attention. You are 
given in Column II, which follows, a very short dic- 
tionary list containing a correct definition for each 
of these words. The words themselves appear in 
Column I: 
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I II 
domesticated gainful 
routine cracks 
drudgery profitable 
profitable tamed 
lucrative tedious work 
nectar regular 
crevices sweet fluid 


See how each word is used in the sentence. Glance 
down Column II until you find a word or expres- 
sion which suggests your idea. Try substituting your 
choice in the original sentence. Does it fit? For in- 
stance, domesticated is used in the sentence stating 
that bees have never been domesticated. Clearly, 
tamed is the only word in Column II that can be 
used in its place. Tamed is a past participle, the only 
one in the list, and means reduced from a wild state, 
subdued, which is clearly the meaning needed. 

The next two words, routine and drudgery, are in 
the same sentence. These two words have their mean- 
ings indicated by the fact that the author says, “the 
work is light without routine duties and with no 
drudgery.”’ Glancing through the list of words, we 
find possible meanings in regular and in tedious 
work. 

The next two words, profitable and lucrative, are 
also used in one sentence. From the familiar word, 
profit, it would seem that gainful is a proper choice. 
Lucrative, being used in that same connection, we 
could guess had something to do with making money. 
And so its synonym, profitable, may be used. 
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The next word, nectar, is spoken of as something 
secreted by flowers. This would naturally be a sweet 
fluid, which is in the list. Crevices suggests its mean- 
ing by the fact that honey is searched for in hollow 
trees and crevices in rocks. Obviously, cracks must be 
the word. 

Frequently, we read into the paragraph ideas which 
are not expressed. It is wise to know exactly what 
the writer is telling you. Check yourself, now that 
you have considered so carefully the words and ideas 
in the selection, and see if you can discover quickly 
which of the following statements are true, and 
which are false. 


1. Sweeping changes have been made in recent years 
in the care of bees. 

2. One may make a comfortable living from _bee- 
keeping. 

3. Bees take the water out of nectar. 

4. Our ancestors did not know about honey. 

5. Bees require attention at regular hours during the 
day. 

Let us glance at the first statement. The para- 
graph, however, points out that the breeding and the 
housing of bees have not been changed. This state- 
ment then is false. The second statement may be 
verified by the fact that bee-keeping is a profitable 
business. Therefore the statement is true. The third 
statement must relate to the sentence, “This nectar 
is gathered by bees and modified by them chemti- 
cally,’ but there is no mention of the bees extract- 
ing the water. The next sentence tells us that the 
water is removed by evaporation. This statement is 
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false. The next statement does not accord with the 
fact that in pioneer days it was hunted systematically 
and is, therefore, false. The last statement sends us 


back to the sentence, “The work is light without 
routine duties at fixed times,” and is, therefore, false. 


The following exercises test your ability to read 
and understand the printed page. At the end of each 
passage, you will find directions similar to those in 
the models: words to be defined, incomplete state- 
ments to be completed, questions to be answered, 
the truth or falsity of statements to be discovered, a 
right choice to be made. 

Follow directions exactly as they are given. The 
purpose of these exercises is not to find out what the 
writer might have said, or what he ought to have 
said, or how he could say it in a better way, but 
what he actually did say. Read the passages through 
carefully. Reread as many times as you wish; then 
do as you are asked to do. 


§ 1. READING 


1 


PropLe go to libraries for three reasons: to borrow books 
for home use; to look up some information in a book, 
pamphlet, or periodical; to browse and read for pleasure 
or inspiration. Therefore there are generally two depart- 
ments, one for the circulation of books and one for 
reference and reading—the first equipped with lending 
desk and open shelves for people to choose books to take 
home, and the second with many tables and chairs for 
study use. School libraries emphasize the reference side 
of library work, and have as many shelves as possible 
free of access. 


“How to Use Your Library Catalogue” Mary ARMSTRONG AYRES 


Select from the suggestions in parentheses the ones that properly 
complete the sentences. 

1. People go to libraries (to find shelter from the rain, to look up 
information in a book, to read for recreation). 

2. There are certain departments to a library (the circulation de- 
partment, department for selling second-hand books, the ref- 
erence department, department of lost books). 

3. School libraries (keep books behind locked shelves, charge for 
books kept over night, encourage the use of reference books). 


2 


The Chinese do not write with letters. Each word is a 
kind of picture, and there are tens of thousands of them. 
There is no way of telling from the characters or pic- 
tures how the word should be pronounced. So instead of 
only twenty-six letters, all the thousands of characters 
have to be learned separately. The Chinese typesetter in 
a printing-shop does not sit down at his work. He has to 
walk from one end of a long room to the other to get 
the characters he needs. These characters are the same 
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not only all over China but in Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
and French Annam. But they are pronounced differently 
in each country, and in different parts of China also. 


China Harry A. FRANCK 


Select the statements justified by the paragraph: 
1, Chinese words (are pronounced the same in all parts of the 
country, are made from 26 letters, are pictures). 
2. Chinese characters (are easy to pronounce, must be learned sep- 
arately, are the same all over China). 
3. Ihe Chinese typesetter (has an easy job, must keep walking to 
get his characters, frequently forgets the character he wants). 


3 


When we were very young, my mother instituted a 
practice, the memory of which none of us would be with- 
out. During the winters, colder than now, she was faced 
with the major problem of accomplishing her cooking 
and at the same time keeping us secure from draughts 
‘in a none too well heated house. If she had us in the 
kitchen, the warmest room, we were constantly under- 
foot; if she allowed us the run of the living-rooms, we 
were out of touch with her surveillance. During a par- 
ticularly bitter January in my third or fourth year she 
conceived a novel and workable idea. My father at her 
direction moved into the kitchen a certain old secretary, 
surmounted above its drawers with two shelves, the top- 
most flanked on either side with upright posts. To my 
father’s amusement she placed on the top shelf her two 
eldest children, securing us with roller-towels to the posts 
and at the same time binding to us the baby, who was 
placed in the middle. My older sister, who read early 
and well, held in her lap our battered Grimm, our An- 
dersen, or Robinson Crusoe, in one-syllabled words; thus 
we spent many a morning for many a year even after the 
number on the top of the secretary increased. ‘The winter 
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sunlight lay on the yellow kitchen floor; the frost on the 
windowpanes made a background of crystal fretwork for 
the red geraniums; the warm, heavy smell of ginger- 
snaps in the oven promised a mid-morning luncheon; 
my mother with a hint of flour on her pink cheek prom- 
ised also as she sang that we should all “gather at the 
River.” What wonder that in such surroundings certain 
books attained an eternal importance and clarity? 


A Goodly Heritage Mary ELLEN CHASE 


I. Look up the meaning of surveillance, fretwork, clarity. 
II. Select the appropriate conclusion to the statement: 
1. Books are important to the author because 
She writes them 
She read them while she and her sister sat by the river 
She read them in her earliest youth . 
2. The mother gathered her children in the kitchen because 
She needed help with the work 
She was afraid of having them run away 
The house was not well heated 


4 


Whether a noun is a common noun or a proper noun 
depends wholly upon its use. Mother is the name of an 
individual in the sentence I went to the theater with 
Mother. It is a common noun in the sentence J went to 
the theater with my mother. In the first the word mother 
stands for an individual name; in the second it represents 
one of all the mothers in the world, the one that belongs 
to me. In the same way school is a common noun, but 
when you write IJ go to Central High School, it becomes 
part of a proper name. Again senator is a common noun, 
but when a part of the title of Senator Thomas it is a 
proper noun. ‘The word president when it refers to the 
President of the United States is considered a_ proper 
noun. We should write The President vetoed the bill, 
but Mr. Brown is the president of the bank. Again sec- 
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tions of the country as the East or the West are the names 
of definite places, but the directions are merely common 
nouns. We traveled east to Kansas. 

Using English Lucy CHAPMAN 


I, Complete the statement correctly: 

A, noun is a proper noun (when it stands for an individual 
name, when it is part of a title, when it is merely the designation 
of something). 

II. Fill in the blanks: 
1. The sun swings from east to west. East iS ....-.++.+eeeee 

2. President Roosevelt is now on his vacation. President is.... 

3. School is difficult for me these days. School is ............- 


5 


But good books are the best teachers of the grown peo- 
ple, and good books as a result of the wonderful public 
libraries have become available to all for the asking. ‘The 
task of helping Americans to know the-country in which 
they lived, begun by Cooper and Irving, Hawthorne and 
Longfellow, was carried forward after the Civil War. 
Many authors of their day were still writing. In 1866 
Whittier, who before the Civil War was chiefly interested 
in attacking the evils of slavery, wrote Snow Bound, de- 
scribing scenes familiar to Americans born on the farm. 
Besides those who still wrote of the East others found 
subjects in the regions of the United States that had at- 
tracted little attention before the Civil War. Edward 
Eggleston described the life of the pioneers in the Old 
Northwest in the Hoosier Schoolmaster, and the Circuit 
Rider. In poems like The Old Swimmin’ Hole and When 
the Frost is on the Punkin, James Whitcomb Riley, of 
Indiana, recalled pleasant memories of other days to all 
readers. George W. Cable seized upon the time when 
Spaniards and French occupied New Orleans, and made 
their customs the subject of Old Creole Days and other 
stories. Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas Nelson Page 
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made the traits of the southern negroes and the vanishing 
plantation life the subject of many stories. Samuel L. 
Clemens, who took the name Mark Twain, found equally 
interesting subjects in the country of his boyhood along 
the Mississippi River. Where is the boy who has not read 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn? What Mark ‘Twain 
did for steamboat days on the Mississippi, Bret Harte did 
for early California days in such stories as Luck of Roaring 
Camp. ‘Thoreau aroused interest in out-of-door life in 
New England, while John Muir and other writers called 
attention to the Rockies and the Sierras. Francis Park- 
man chose the forests about the Great Lakes as the scene 
of a series of histories which told of the adventures of 
French and English among the Indians, and of the strug- 
gle for the Mississippi Valley and for Canada. In a novel 
which he called The Rise of Silas Lapham William Dean 
Howells described the typical self-made American at the 
end of the nineteenth century. These are but a few of the 
books which have made the period since the Civil War 
notable in American history. 

History of the United States BOuRNE AND BENTON * 
Pick out from the following statements the ones that accord with 
the meaning of the paragraph: 


1. The period since the Civil War is notable in American history. 

2. The traits of Southern negroes are described in Mark Twain’s 
Life on the Mississippi. 

3. Snowbound describes American farm life. 

4. Samuel L. Clemens was the name Mark Twain used as a pen- 
name. 

5. Thomas Nelson Page made vanishing plantation life a subject 
of many stories. 

6. The Ole Swimmin’ Hole and When the Frost Is on the Punkin 
delight all readers. 

7. The life of the pioneer had attracted much attention before 
the Civil War. 


* From History of the United States by Henry E. Bourne and 
Elbert J. Benton. By permission of D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 
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Not even weak health need stand in the way of in- 
tellectual conquest. Wonderful success has been achieved 
by men in feeble health. Take Parkman, Stevenson, and 
Pope as examples. Francis Parkman, our most distin- 
guished historian, continued to work when too weak to 
apply himself for more than five minutes at a time, pa- 
tiently gathering material and writing out or dictating 
those fascinating histories, volume after volume, on the 
French in the New World. Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
much in bed, too sick to sit up. Pope was so frail that he 
could not sit at his desk without a bandage to hold his 
weak body erect. Good hope and confidence rise superior 
to all ills. Nothing could daunt the spirit of these men. 
It cannot be proved that the life of one of them was cut 
short a day by his intellectual exertions. Success is a 
medicine that often more than cures every pain that ac- 
companies hard work. 

How to Study and What to Study RICHARD L. SANDWICK * 


I. Choose the correct word: 
achieved—lost, desired, accomplished 
frail—tired, of delicate health, small 
daunt—dishearten, flaunt, encourage 
exertions—failures, pursuits, efforts 
II. Select from the following sentences the one which best gives the 
thought of the paragraph: 
Men who achieve success are always feeble in health. 
. Parkman, Pope, and Stevenson were all interesting writers. 
. Illness frequently daunts the spirit of work. 
. Volumes of history often take years of exertion before the 
books are successful. 
5. Ill health need not stand in the way of intellectual achieve- 
ment. Success is the best medicine. 


moo be 


*From How to Study and What to Study by Richard L. Sand- 
wick. By permission of D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 
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7 


The Greeks not only taught us how to compose but 
they gave to the Romans their alphabet. Western Europe 
took it from Rome making slight changes. Probably 
Cadmus brought the alphabet from Phoenicia to Thebes, 
a city in Greece. The alphabet had twenty-two conso- 
nants. Ihe Greeks added the vowels. Capital letters were 
used for many centuries before small letters were thought 
of. In the early manuscripts the words were written en- 
tirely in capitals, with no spacing between words and no 
punctuation. Some of the punctuation marks now in use 
were introduced by the early writers living in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. It was not until the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury that a printer of Venice reduced punctuation to a 
system as we know it now. After that, its use became 
general. The dotting of 2 was first introduced in the four- 
teenth century. 

Our Heritage from the Old World JOSEPHINE H. GREENWOOD 


Select information that will correctly complete these sentences: 

1. The system of punctuation that we use now came from ...... 
paissn's ignt ouster 11 yao ois ear wea eae 

2._Capitals werewusedaiten 7a 4 ep. With NOji ccs eae 

3. The alphabet was brought: toa city in Greece; 2... a venders ; 
HOO oc. a ee eee Dns es Papi AORNel 

4. There was no spacing between words and no punctuation in 

5. Phe Romans received the alphabet trom. 27.0 ae and 
garde 4 Fe recerved it AYO). oa) ea tees 

6. The twenty-six letters that we have now are ............ con- 
SONATUS [TOME cia cane eG Wi Fegan 
AGded Dy Tne” see et ale ares 


eereeceereeeee 


He had the gift of words. I see him coming down the 
linguistic highway of mankind bringing with him words 
freighted with meaning, words freshly coined, words not 
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yet.used and battered about until they had lost all their 
sharp edges. He brought out their primary meanings. 
His thoughts of our life here upon earth were full, rich, 
deep thoughts, but they were simple and uncomplicated. 
We have an ample vocabulary in which to express deli- 
cate shades of meaning or no meaning, but he had no 
use for words like “intriguing” or “meticulous.” 


“Enlarger of the Common Life” LOUISE CROTHERS 


In Section II, you will find equivalents of the expressions of Section I. 
Associate the correct ones. 


Section I 


the gift of words 

linguistic highway 

freighted with meaning 

freshly coined 

used and battered about until they had lost all their sharp edges 
primary meanings 

ample vocabulary 

words like “intriguing” or “meticulous” 


Section II 


knowledge of many words 

power to use words well 

made for the occasion 

vocabulary made by people throughout the years 

overused; trite 

overused; made popular for a little while by being forced to ex- 
press too many meanings 

derivative or exact meanings 

words suggestive of ideas 


9 
THE POETRY OF EARTH IS NEVER DEAD 


The poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
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From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead: * 
That is the grasshopper’s; he takes the lead 
In summer luxury; he has never done 
With his delights, for, when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 
Joun KEaTs 


1. What two seasons of the year are pictured here? 
2. What proof for each season -is given that “the poetry of earth 
is never dead’’? 


* meadow. 


§ 2. CIVICS 


1 


No group of people can live together without rules 
any more than you can play tennis or baseball without 
rules that have been agreed upon beforehand. Some- 
times the rules for getting along together have been 
handed down from generation to generation until they 
become largely a matter of custom, supplemented by 
laws, charters, and other documents, as they are in Eng- 
land. More often they are written together in one docu- 
ment, a constitution, as they are in our country. Ours iS 
the oldest working written constitution in existence to- 
day. It has served as a model for many others. 
The Constitution of Our Country REXFORD AND CARSON 
I. These questions must be answered by yes or no: 

1. Can a group of people live together without rules? 

2. Do rules for games have to be agreed upon beforehand? 

g. Are rules for getting along together ever handed down from 

generation to generation? 

4. Are the rules seldom written in a document or constitution? 

5. Is our constitution a new one? 
II. Choose the word in italics which most nearly expresses the mean- 

ing of each of the following words. 
supplemented—added to, interfered with, made easy by 


charters—guarantees, customs, bribery 
documents—promises, doctrines, official paper 


9 
a 


HOW TO CONDUCT A MEETING 


The secret of a good meeting lies in conducting it in a 
dignified, courteous, and businesslike manner. In order 
that you may conduct yours in this way, you will need to 
become acquainted with certain forms and customs that 
are generally used, and then follow them in your meetings. 

23 
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The first thing to do is to appoint a temporary presi- 
dent, or president pro tem (Latin for “for the time’). The 
teacher might make this appointment for the first meet- 
ing. ‘he pupil named as president pro tem goes to the 
front of the room and seats himself facing the class. This 
is called taking the chair. The person in the chair has 
absolute charge of the meeting. No one may make a sug- 
gestion or even ask a question without his permission. 

‘The members of the club facing the president are said 
to be on the floor. If a person on the floor wishes to speak, 
he rises and addresses the chair; that is, he says, Mr. Presi- 
dent or Madame President. ‘The president then recognizes 
the speaker; that is, he pronounces the speaker’s name, 
thus giving him permission to take the floor or say what 
he has in mind. When a suggestion is made by a person on 
the floor, it may be discussed by the other members; but 
each one who wishes to speak must rise, address the chair, 
and wait for recognition before expressing his opinion. 

Suppose the question under discussion is the name of 
the club, and several names have been suggested. The 
president says, ““The names suggested for the school club > 
are: The School Welfare Club, The Civic League, The 
Good Citizens Club, and The Loyal League. Does any one 
wish to make a motion?” Some one on the floor rises and 
says “Mr. President,” and, upon being recognized, re- 
marks, “I move that our club be called The Civic League.” 
If some one else is in favor of this name, he rises, addresses 
the chair, and upon being recognized says, “I second the 
motion.” 

The president then says, “It has been moved and sec- 
onded that our school club be called The Civic League. 
Is there any discussion?” If there is no discussion, he then 
says, ‘“Are you ready for the question?” This means, “Are 
you ready to vote upon this motion?” The president con- 
tinues, “All in favor of the motion please signify it by 
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rising.” He counts the votes. Then he says, “All opposed 
rise.” He counts these votes also. If more than one half of 
those on the floor vote for the motion, the president says, 
“The motion is carried,’ and The Civic League becomes 
the name of the club. If less than one half vote for it, the 
motion is lost and another name will have to be moved 
and seconded and voted upon. Instead of taking a rising 
vote the president may say, “All those in favor of the mo- 
tion signify it by saying ‘Aye,’ those opposed ‘No.’”’ If 
less than one half vote in favor of the motion, it is lost 
and the club is ready for another motion. Only motions 
that are seconded may be voted upon. 

When the time allotted for the club meeting has ex- 
pired, some person on the floor makes the motion that the 
meeting adjourn. When this motion has been seconded, 
it is put to vote and the president says, “The meeting is 
adjourned.” If no one on the floor makes the motion for 
adjournment, the president may call for it by saying, 
“The motion for adjournment is now in order.” ‘The 
motion will then be made, seconded, and voted upon. 


Essentials of English PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY 


I. Answer the following questions by yes or no: 
1. Do the directions say that the temporary president is 
elected by the group? 
2. Does the president pro tem stand throughout the meeting? 
g. Is it necessary for him to give permission for the making 
of suggestions? 
4. Does recognizing the speaker mean that the president 
knows who he is? 
5. Can a person proposing a motion second a motion? 
6. Does the President’s “Are you ready for the question?” 
mean that the discussion has been finished? 
7. Is a motion which is seconded necessarily passed? 
8. Are there various ways of taking a vote on a motion? 
g. Is a motion for adjournment a necessary part of procedure? 
II. Following clearly the directions and procedure here given, turn 
your class into a meeting to discuss the time, place, and kind of 
Spring Outing for the group. 
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Those of you who are Scouts are getting, right now, 
definite training in social organization. You work with 
other fellows in things that you are interested in doing. 
You attend Scout meetings, go on hikes, possibly put on 
pageants or take part in various civic enterprises. That 
in itself gives you a phase of practical experience in Cit- 
izenship. You belong. You are a definite part of each 
enterprise. It is all voluntary; you do it because you are 
interested in doing it. You get a realization of the part 
cooperation plays in each activity. You see certain efforts 
fail, or succeed only partially; you see other codperative 
plans work out splendidly. Gradually you acquire the 
social knowledge that tells you why one group-activity 
succeeds while another goes on the rocks. All the time 
you are playing your part, assuming your share of the 
responsibility. It is excellent preparation for citizenship. 


“What Washington Means” MyYRON STEARNS 


I. Without’ the use of a dictionary, try to secure the correct mean- 
ing of the underlined words from the way in which they are used 
in the passage. You have met or heard all these words frequently. 
Apply your knowledge. 

Il. Complete the following: 
1. Scouts receive training ins. “uae aes 
2; Practicalexperience,in: citizenship is'givetiMay waw...i.:~..-- 
(at least three) 
3. Each activity demands for its sticcéssapiee-aee ae. os eee 
4. Excellent preparation for citizenship is given by ........... 


4 


An author, who puts his patience and skill into a 
book, is protected by a copyright granted under the laws 
of Congress. ‘This gives the author the sole right to print 
and sell the book. A copyright lasts for twenty-eight 
years, and may be renewed for another twenty-eight 
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years. Not only are writers of books thus protected, but 
authors of many other things undreamed of a hundred 
years ago—picture films, songs, and their use on the stage 
and on phonographs. Maps, charts, pictures, photographs, 
and cartoons are also protected by copyright. 

The Constitution of Our Country REXFORD AND CARSON 


. How may an author be protected? 

: What “sole right” does this protection give the author? 
. How long does this protection last? 

. Who besides authors are protected in a similar manner? 


me ©F9 Ne 
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Has it ever occurred to you that you couldn’t live with- 
out government? 

You would not be able to get clothes, for one thing. 
You would probably starve. 

Of course there may be a few horses or cows in your 
immediate neighborhood, or sheep or goats or dogs and 
cats, with a number of birds and rats and possibly rab- 
bits or even larger wild animals—but there would not be 
nearly enough to go around, if like most of us, you live 
in a city or fairly thickly settled part of the country. Not 
nearly enough to go around, of either food or clothing. 

Transportation, as we ordinarily understand it, rail- 
roads and steamship and bus lines and trucks and 
airplanes and everyday automobiles, would all be impossi- 
ble. They all require, for their creation or continued ex- 
istence, a high degree of organization, and the coopera- 
tion of many people, and respect for the other fellow’s 
rights and property, impossible without government—or, 
as we sometimes call it, “organized society,” or “‘civiliza- 
tion.” Without government there could be no stores, or 
books, or magazines, or paved roads, or schools, or 
churches, or motion pictures, or radio. We could not 
even have the tools or building materials we are accus- 
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tomed to; there would be no boards, or shingles, or glass, 
or plaster, or steel axes, or saws, or nails. There would be 
no buttons, or safety pins, or razors. There would be no 
stores. All water pipes and plumbing would be out of 
the question. 


“What Washington Means” J. W. STUDEBAKER 


Find answers to following questions in the article: 
1. In what ways does the government make possible our every-day 
living? 
2. How do we understand the word transportation? 
3. What demands does transportation make for continued ex- 
istence? 
4. What do we understand by organized society? 


6 
HOW TO USE THE FLAG 


When the Flag is displayed from a staff projecting 
horizontally or at an angle from the window sill, balcony, 
or front of a building, the union of the Flag should go 
clear to the head of the staff unless the Flag is at half 
mast. ae 
~ When the Flag of the United States is displayed in a 
manner other than by being flown from a staff it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out. When dis- 
played horizontally or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the Flag’s own right, 2.e., 
to the observer’s left. When displayed in a window it 
should be displayed the same way, that is, with the union 
or blue field to the left of the observer in the street. When 
festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white, and red are 
desired, bunting should be used, but never the Flag. 

When displayed over the middle of the street, as be- 
tween buildings, the Flag of the United States should be 
suspended vertically with the union to the north in an 
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east-and-west street, or to the east in a north-and-south 
street. 


The Constitution of Our Country REXFORD AND CARSON 


I. 1. When the flag is displayed from a staff, where should the union 
of the flag be? 

. Is there any exception? 

g. When the flag is displayed against a wall, where should the 
union be? 

. When displayed in a window? 

. When should bunting be used instead of the flag? ; 

. How should the flag be displayed over the middle of a street? 

ive meaning of the underlined words. 


nN 


Qawe 


II. 
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The Australian ballot, so called from the place of its 
origin, is now in general use throughout the United States. 
Names of all candidates are printed on an official ballot, 
sent out by the state and never allowed to depart from its 
possession, except when being marked by the voter. ‘he 
voter after entering the polling place receives a ballot 
from the election officers, retires into a booth, and there 
marks a cross in front of the name of each candidate for 
whom he desires to vote, or votes a “straight” ticket by 
putting a cross in a circle under the party emblem. In 
most states names of candidates are arranged by parties, 
thus making it easy to vote a straight ticket; but in Massa- 
chusetts and California candidates are arranged alpha- 
betically without regard to the party to which they be- 
long, thus encouraging independence among voters, and 
making it difficult for persons who cannot read to vote at 
all. Under the Australian ballot system no one can tell for 
whom a man votes, and thus the opportunity for bribery 
is greatly lessened by uncertainty in regard to delivering 
the vote. Ballots marked for identification cannot legally 
be counted. 
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Voting machines have been tried with success in many 
parts of the country. Their operation is very simple: the 
voter enters a booth containing a machine and pulls a 
knob opposite the name of each candidate for whom he 
desires to vote, or may vote a straight ticket. The machine 
records the total vote cast and the number of votes each 
candidate has received, thus preventing any question of 
fraud in counting the ballots. Ihe expense of the ma- 
chines has been the chief objection to their general use. 


American Civics A. G. FRADENBURGH 


I. The following definitions for the words below are all dictionary 
definitions. Choose the one which is needed to interpret the 
meaning of the article: 
ballot—little ball, printed ticket for voting 
voter—one who has a right to vote, one who expresses preference 

by ballot 

booth—covered stall at a fair, a polling place 
straight ticket—list of candidates of one party only, honest ticket 
bribery—theft, act of buying another’s influence 
delivering—uttering, giving 
identification—aid in a recognition of, proving recognition 
fraud—cheating, humbug 

II. Choose from the article the expression which correctly completes 
the sentence: 

1. The Australian ballot (is about to be adopted, is in general 
use in the United States, is voted by word of mouth). 

2. The voter (receives a ballot by mail, receives a ballot from 
the election officer, reads names of candidates from a bul- 
letin). 

3. The voter after returning to a booth (circles the name of 
people for whom he wishes to vote, marks names of all 
candidates on his ballot, marks a cross in front of name of 
each candidate for whom he wishes to vote). 

4. Massachusetts and California candidates are (listed in order 
of importance, arranged by parties, listed alphabetically). 

5. Under the Australian ballot (the voter signs his name, no 
one can tell for whom a man votes, the voter reports his 
name to the election board). 

6. Voting machines are used in some parts of the country (be- 
cause they keep polling places quiet, because they are very 
expensive, because they prevent fraud). 
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When workers are convinced that they cannot relieve 
their situation in any other way, they simply quit work, 
or strike. In such an event both the employer and the 
employee suffer, for if there are no other workers avail- 
able, the employer must close his factory. Since the laborer 
receives no wages for the duration of the strike, his fam- 
ily may starve, unless the union is able to pay strike bene- 
fits. He runs the risk, too, of having a strike-breaker, or 
“scab,” take over his position, for in recent times the 
supply of workers has exceeded the demand for them. 
Sometimes by peaceful picketing near the factory, strikers 
persuade or threaten others against going to work. Some- 
times in violation of the law and to their own detriment, 
since public opinion is thus aroused against them, they 
engage in “sabotage,” or destruction of property and at- 
tacks upon persons wishing to work. 

Our City—New York REXFORD AND DRUMMOND * 

I. Give a title to this selection. 

II. 1. When do workers strike? 
2. In what way do both employers and employees suffer? 
3. For what purpose is peaceful picketing used? 
4. When is public opinion aroused against strikers? 
III. Specific meanings must be applied to the underlined words. 
Choose from among the following: 
Malicious waste 
A good deed 
Money help in loss of employment 
Advantages 
Harm 
Hard natural coating over a sore 
One who takes the place of a workman on strike 
Member of a trade union 


The posting of watchers to influence workers 
Destruction of property 


*From Our City—New York by Rexford and Drummond. By per- 
mission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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Naturalization is the process of becoming a citizen. 
The Constitution gives Congress the power to establish 
a uniform rule for naturalization. Let us suppose that 
your father, an immigrant, desires to become a citizen of 
the United States. He goes before the clerk of a federal 
court and declares, under oath, that it is his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States and to renounce 
all allegiance to any foreign power. He then receives his 
“first paper.” After he has resided in the United States 
for five years, provided two years have elapsed since his 
“declaration of intention,” he may apply to the court to 
secure his certificate of naturalization. He must prove 
that he can speak English and write his name. He must 
appear in open court and swear that he will support the 
Constitution of the United States, and again renounce 
all allegiance to any foreign power. ‘Two witnesses who 
are citizens of the United States must testify to his term 
of residence, and declare that he is a man of good moral 
character. You and your brothers and sisters under 
twenty-one years of age who have come to this country 
become citizens at the same time without additional ac- 
tion. Besides the charges for photographs, naturalization 
costs from twenty to forty dollars. 

Our City—New York REXFORD AND DRUMMOND * 
I. The nine words underlined have their meanings listed below. 

Select the proper meaning for each. 

loyalty 

one employed to keep records 

one who comes to the country to settle 

solemn declaration 


one who has sworn allegiance to a country and enjoys its freedom 
and privileges 


* From Our City—New York by Rexford and Drummond. By per- 
mission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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process of becoming a citizen 

refuse to obey 

those who testify to a cause 

written testimony to the truth of a fact 

II. From a study of the paragraph, complete the following: 
1. The Constitution gives Congress the power tO .......+..ee- 
2. To receive his ‘first paper,” the immigrant who desires 
toebeconie Ar Ciizenera. er yk eM. es « 

3. He may apply for his certificate of naturalization after 
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If a Senator or a Representative wishes a certain plan 
or idea to become a law, he introduces the proposed law 
in his house. A proposed law is usually called a bill, or a 
resolution. The process of making it a law is the same, 
no matter what name is given to it. 

After a bill is introduced it is discussed or debated and 
perhaps changed in some way. If it is adopted, or “passed” 
by a majority vote in the house in which it was introduced, 
it is sent to the other house. Here it is again debated, per- 
haps changed. After it has had three readings in each 
house and after it has been agreed to by both houses in 
exactly the same form, it goes to the President for his 
signature. If he signs it, the bill becomes a law. If he 
does not approve the bill, he may send it back to Con- 
egress with his reasons for objecting to it. His refusal to 
sign is called a veto, which is the Latin word for “I for- 
bid.” If the President takes no action on a bill for ten 
_ days, not counting Sundays, it becomes a law without his 
signature. But if Congress should adjourn during these 
ten days, an unsigned bill does not become a law. When 
a bill fails in this way, it is said to have received a “pocket 
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veto.” The President by merely keeping it “in his 
pocket” has vetoed it. 


The Constitution of Our Country REXFORD AND CARSON 


I. There are 8 steps necessary in the process of making a bill a 
law. Select and arrange in order these steps from the material 
below. 

1. The President signs the bill. 

2. In the second house, it is debated, perhaps changed. 

g. It must have three readings in each house after it has been 
agreed to in the same form. 

. It is adopted by a minority vote. 

. The bill is discussed, debated, and perhaps changed. 

. It is sent to the other house. 

. The bill is introduced in one of the houses. 

. The bill is introduced by the President. 

. It goes to the President for his signature. 

. It must receive a majority vote in the house in which it is 

introduced. 

II. Select sentences in the text that show the difference between 

veto and pocket veto. 


COW ON OOP 
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The great mass of the people of the United States oc- 
cupy dwellings which are a constant menace to their 
physical, mental, and moral health. From Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Canada to the Gulf, the conditions of 
housing under which the lower economic third of the 
population is obliged to live are closely correlated with 
the lack of physical soundness, mental vigor, and moral 
tone of the occupants of such houses. 

Many factors are to be considered in the association 
of housing and disease. Families crowded together in 
dark, ill-smelling apartments, dilapidated hovels and 
tenements with no bathtubs and with common toilets in 
the hall or backyard breed disease far more rapidly than 
it can be wiped out. Social workers of the Henry Street 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York City who come into 
intimate contact with problems arising out of this asso- 


ciation of housing and ill health have found that illness 
prevails in a high percentage of the families living in 
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the congested slum areas. 
“The Challenge of the Slums” 


I. Choose from Column II the expression which best explains each 


word in the list. 


I 

menace 1 
housing 2 
lower economic third 3. 
correlated 4 
occupants 5 
factors 6 
dilapidated ‘| 
percentage 8 
congested 9 

10 

11 

12 


HELEN ALFRED 


II 


. thickly populated 
. Out of repair 


building 


. destruction 

. threat 

. people 

- number 

. closely related 

. sheltering 

. elements 

. tenants 

. that portion of population 


with smallest amount of 
money 


II. Complete from the article the following statements: 


1. A huge percentage of the lower economic third of the pop- 
WMYAL(OIE TIVer ine aee scte ee 
2. 


3. 
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From Maine to California, mental and moral vigor has been 
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. Social workers find that in congested slum areas 
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AFTER a hard day on the athletic field or on the farm 
tossing hay, suppose a tired boy exclaims, “I’m dead 
tired!”’ Shall we advise him never to get so tired again? 
Certainly not. There are times when physical fatigue is 
the best thing in the world for any of us. But if that tired 
boys also says, “I suppose I’ve got to study my geometry 
no matter how tired I am,” we shall know enough to tell 
him that it is cruel to his brain to try to make it work 
when his muscles have robbed it of its nourishment, and 
that what he learns at such a time is quickly forgotten. 
We shall advise him to rest for a while, then begin his 
brain work, knowing that when rested he will probably 
accomplish twice as much in half the time. 
Control of Body and Mind FRANCES G. JEWETT 
Answer the following questions: 

1. Does the author say one ought never to get physically tired? 

2. Does the author say that physical fatigue is always good for us? 

3. Does the author say it is good for a brain to be worked when 

the muscles have robbed it of its nourishment? 


4. Does the author believe the brain works best when the body is 
not tired? 


2 


It is extremely important to remember the significance 
of dust in a schoolroom. A schoolroom with children from 
many homes is likely to be a collecting place of disease 
germs. The children frequently bring such germs to the 
schoolroom, where they are distributed through the air, 
float around for a while, and eventually settle on the floor. 
If they remained on the floor they would be harmless, but 
every time the room is swept or dusted the germs are 
stirred up again. Sweeping and dusting a schoolroom de- 

36 
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cidedly increases the danger of contagion. If feather dust- 
ers could be discarded and brooms also dispensed with, 
their places being taken by damp cloths, the amount of 
contagion would be materially reduced. If the floors, win- 
dow sills, desks, and tables were wiped each day, the dust, 
instead of being scattered through the room, would be 
collected and removed by the damp cloth. | 

Bacteria, Yeast, and Molds in the Home H. W. Conn 


I. Choose from the words in italics the one which best explains 
the following words: 
significance—cause, abundance, importance 
distributed—collected, spread, disposed 
eventually—by evening, finally, soon 
contagion—communication of disease, colds, contact 
discarded—disinfected, thrown away, disapproved 
dispensed with—displayed, disregarded, given up 
materially—soon, considerably, masterfully 
reduced—abolished, overcome, lessened 
II. Complete the following statements from the material in the 
paragraph: 
Puc senooiroom is likely ....029 02000 20. 
2, Everytime the room 1s swept) o. 2 1. ee oe 
3. Sweeping and dusting a schoolroom ..............046 
Ant tenoors;. windowsills) ete,, (Were wiped) eet 


3 


We have seen that at the very beginning a bath was 
probably an accident. Further on, a bath became an inci- 
dent, looked upon as unavoidable in the business of fish- 
ing or of crossing streams. Last of all, a bath became a 
frequent event. It acquired importance in itself as a means 
of cleanliness and comfort. 

We do not know all the details in this story of how a 
bath from an accident became an incident and at last a 
frequent event. But we know that from the beginning of 
recorded history some 6,000 years ago, people have left 
scattered along the trail, books and songs and stories and 
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remembered customs and pictures and utensils and ruined 
buildings which tell us that they thought about cleanliness 
and that as time went on they put it more and more into 
practice. We know that sometimes when the trail of his- 
tory leads through dark valleys the traces of cleanliness 
along the road are scarce, but when the trail leads along 
the ridges in the sunlight the evidences of cleanliness are 
many. 

We live today in the sunlight, one sign of which is our 
increasing use of soap and water and our growing knowl- 
edge of the joys and benefits of cleanliness. It has been 
suggested that the historians of the future looking back 
to our times will mark this as one of the outstanding con- 
tributions we have made to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. It may well be that they will call this age in which 
we live the “Age of the Bathe nye. 

At the End of the Trail GRACE T. HALLOCK 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What is the difference between an accident, an incident, and an 

event? 

2. From what sources do we get our information about what an- 

cient peoples thought of cleanliness? 


3. What is the sure sign that today we live in the sunlight? 
4. What may this age in which we live be called? 


4 


Some popular fallacies about milk should be corrected. 
The one most frequently heard by persons engaged in 
the control of milk quality is that thunder storms cause 
milk to sour. This popular fallacy has gained credence 
because there is some association of facts with cause and 
effect. The souring of milk noted during rainy weather is 
due entirely to bacterial action and not to any strange 
physical effect that thunder may have on milk. During 
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such weather, cows usually become soiled with mud and 
filth. If the cows are not properly cleaned before milking, 
some of this filth finds its way into the milk pail, carrying 
with it innumerable bacteria, which multiply rapidly in 
the warm milk. Also, in wet weather the milk utensils do 
not have an opportunity to dry thoroughly after they are 
washed. Bacteria thrive on the moisture and food present 
in dirty utensils. When milk is placed in the pails or cans, 
the bacteria find a veritable picnic ground. As a result, 
when the milk is delivered at the plant, or later as raw 
milk to the customer, it is sour. When the dairyman is 
rebuked about it, his excuse is, “That thunder storm last 
night soured all our milk.” Strange to say, the operator of 
the milk plant never hears that excuse from careful dairy- 
men who know how to produce clean milk and who take 
proper precautions in handling it. 

“Facts and Fallacies About Milk” S. V. LAyson 


I. From Column II choose the word which best explains each word 
in Column I 


I II 
fallacies 1. containers 
credence 2. unpasteurized 
bacterial 3. reprimanded 
utensils 4. means to prevent harm 
veritable 5. of organisms 
raw milk 6. slips 
rebuked 7. haste 
precaution 8. mistaken ideas 

g. actual 
10. belief 


II. Complete the following statements from material in the para- 
graph: 

ia bhie mostpopularifallacy, about milk ised. ick i iaie es 63 oe 

2. The souring of milk during rainy weather is due .......... 

3. If cows are not properly cleaned before milking, .......... 

4. When the dairyman is rebuked about sour milk, his excuse 
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Nature intended that man should breathe through his 
nose, which is admirably adapted for its work. ‘This organ 
is made up of bone and cartilage. ‘There are two passage- 
ways, or nostrils, for the reception of the outside air. Mu- 
cous membrane lines the entire nasal cavity and is well 
supplied with blood vessels. The blood vessels warm the 
incoming air. Mucus is secreted by this membrane, and 
this mucus moistens the air. Hairs in the nose act as filters 
and so offer a protection against dust. 


Health Essentials ANDRESS, ALDINGER, AND GOLDBERGER 


I. Look up the meaning of the three underlined expressions. 
II. How does the paragraph answer the following questions: 
1. How did Nature intend man should breathe? 
2. What is the use of blood vessels in the nasal cavity? 
3. What is the use of the mucous membrane of the nasal 
cavity? 
4. What is the use of hairs in the nasal cavity? 
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Health habits have to do with just such everyday things 
as sleeping, breathing, eating, thinking. They have to do. 
also with the way we eat, stand, and move about; with 
our clothing, and our exercise; and the way we treat the 
skin, the hands, the teeth, the eyes and other organs. 

We form a habit by doing a thing over and over until 
it can be done without our having to think about it. What 
has been done once is done more easily the second time. 
If one starts right, it is quite as easy to form a habit which 
will count on the side of health, as one which will count 
against it. 

To form a habit, one must stick to an action until he 
can do it without thinking about it. Doing the right thing 
one day, and omitting to do it the next day, is about as 
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bad a way to live as can be thought of. If a boy every now 
and then drops a ball of string he is winding, so much 
string unwinds that he may never get it wound up. So it 
is with acquiring habits that will make the body strong 
and hardy and well. We must not forget them until we 
have so fixed them that they will work whether we think 
of them or not. 

Health Habits ’  O’SHEA AND KELLOGG * 


Answer the following questions: 
1. With what common things do health habits have to do? 
2. How do we form a habit? 
3. How long must we stick to an action to form a habit? 
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If any piece of machinery is to do the work for which 
it is intended, two things are absolutely necessary. First, 
there must be some force or energy to put the machine 
into motion and keep it working; and second, as parts of 
the machine wear out or are broken, they must be replaced 
or repaired. Both of these things are most important in 
our bodies. 

We know that the energy which makes an automobile 
run is usually supplied by the burning of gas in the en- 
gine. We also know that the energy needed to keep the 
different parts of the body at work is supplied by the food 
we eat. The burning of the gasoline vapor is the result 
of chemical action between the gas and the oxygen in the 
air. In somewhat the same way the digested food within 
our bodies combines with oxygen and so releases energy 
which keeps the body machine running. The daily use of 
an automobile causes wear, and a worn tire or broken 
valve must be replaced by a new one. Our bodies, likewise, 
are wearing out day by day, and without provision for 


* From Health Habits by M. V. O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg. By per- 
mission of Macmillan Co., Publishers. 
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repair, they would soon waste away. There is, however, 
not only a process of waste but also a process of growth 
and repair constantly taking place in the body. It is the 
food we eat which supplies the material for this rebuild- 
ing. 

If the body is built up faster than it wears out, it grows. 
At birth each of us weighed about seven or eight pounds. 
All the pounds we have gained since then have been built 
from the food we have eaten. 

The New Healthy Living WINSLOW AND HAHN * 


Read through the article twice. Cover it with a blotter or sheet of 
paper. Answer the following questions from memory: 
1. What two things are necessary if any machine is to do its work? 
2. What relation does the gas of an automobile have to the food 
demanded by the body? 
3. By what means is the food which is taken into the body turned 
into energy? 
4. Besides supplying energy, what does food do for the body? 
5. What further use has food? 
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Did you ever look at your tongue in a mirror? If so, you 
must have noticed that its surface is covered over with 
little points, some of them larger than others. ‘These points 
are sometimes called ‘“‘taste buds” because it is by means of 
them that we are able to taste the different flavors in food 
and in other things we put into our mouths. One curious 
thing about these taste buds is that the points which give 
the best taste for sweet things are on the tip of the tongue. 
We taste some things best on the side of the tongue, while 
we taste bitter things on the back of the tongue. If our 
tongues are coated and furred, the taste buds do not work 
well, and our food seems to have no taste, so that we do not 
~ * Reprinted, by permission, from The New Healthy Living, Book 


Two, by Charles Edward Amory Winslow and Mary L. Hahn. Copy- 
right by Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
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care about eating. ‘These taste buds were meant to give us 
enjoyment while we eat. But if we hurry through our 
meals, swallowing our food almost as soon as we get it in 
our mouths, we miss most of the taste, and spoil Nature’s 
plan for our pleasure, besides doing ourselves an injury. 


Health Habits O’SHEA AND KELLOGG * 


Characterize the following statements as true or false according to 
the information given: : 
1. The little points on the surface of the tongue are always called 
“taste buds.” 
2. The taste buds enable us to taste the different flavors of things 
put in our mouths. 
. We taste sweet things on the side of the tongue. 
. We taste bitter things on the back of the tongue. 
. The taste buds do not work at all if our tongues are coated and 
furred. 
. If we swallow our food hastily, the taste buds do not get a chance 
to give us flavor. 
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A small cut means the severing or bruising of many 
capillaries, and the blood simply oozes out. Cleaning the 
part with pure warm or cold water, touching it with iodine 
solution, and covering with sterilized bandaging prevents 
infection, that is, the entrance of disease germs. A deep 
cut may mean the severing of a vein, which is indicated 
by an abundant but steady flow of blood. The cutting of 
an artery is recognized by the intermittent spurting of the 
blood due to the pulse. (Can you explain this difference 
in flow?) In both cases, a compress of clean cloth should 
be made and at once applied with pressure, always be- 
tween the cut and the heart in arterial bleeding and be- 
tween the cut and the body extremities in venous bleed- 
ing. In portions of the body where a compress cannot be 
applied, use thumb pressure at the proper spot. In all 


* From Health Habits by M. V. O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg. By 
permission of Macmillan Co., Publishers. 
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cases of last resort, one should use a tourniquet (toor’niket). 

The clotting of the blood is the thing sought in every 
case of bleeding. This is brought about by the formation 
in the blood when exposed to the air of a.sticky, jelly-like 
mass of fibers called fibrin. This fibrin soon forms a scab, 
which drops off when the wound is fully filled up with new 
tissues formed from materials which are furnished by the 
blood. 

To open a hole in the circulatory system of the human 
engine is like cracking a cylinder, or bursting a gasoline 
tank or smashing a radiator in an automobile. It seriously 
interferes with, or stops, all work, unless at once repaired. 


Our Environment: How to Use and Control It WooD AND CARPENTER * 


I. Choose from words or expressions in Column II the one which 
best explains each word in Column I: 


I II 
capillaries 1. pertaining to movement of blood 
solution through vessels of the body 
sterilized 2. vessel carrying blood to heart 
infection 3. coming and going 
severing 4. gushing forth suddenly 
abundant 5. roundabout 
artery 6. a device for compressing a blood vessel 
intermittent 7. act of determining the answer to a 
spurting problem 
tourniquet 8. containing no germs or bacteria 
circulatory g. breaking open 
vein 10. vessel carrying blood away from heart 

11. minute blood vessels connecting ends 


of arteries with the veins 

12. communication of disease germs 

13. a mixture of two or more chemical 
substances 

14. plentiful 


II. Complete the following statements from information given: 
u. From: aismallcut thetbloog jacaaer, Aarti eine. Nek tants te Se 


* From Our Environment: How We Use and Control It by Wood 
and Carpenter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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S Prom i neroutitie OF an artery the: blood. "30. oi6/,. oid oF 45. 
4. The thing sought in every case of bleeding is ............ 
5. To make a hole in the circulatory system is like .......... 
6. Unless the break is at once repaired, it ...............6. 
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An insect has no lungs, but it takes in air through a 
great number of little trachee, or air tubes, which open 
along the sides of its body. A fish has very thin gills 
through which the blood flows. ‘The fish takes water into 
its mouth and sends it backward over the gills and out 
through the gill slits on the sides of its neck. As the water 
passes over the gills, the oxygen from the water passes into 
the blood, and the carbon dioxid from the blood is given 
off into the water. A fish cannot live in boiled water, be- 
cause when water is boiled, the air is driven out. It can- 
not live in the air, because when taken out of the water, 
its gills stick together, and the oxygen cannot get in among 
the gills to pass into the blood. 


Human Physiology JOHN RITCHIE 


Answer the following questions: 
1. Without lungs how does an insect breathe? 
2. What takes the place of lungs in a fish? 
3. Why cannot fish live in boiled water? in the air? 


11 


In bringing the body to an erect position, the great 
thing is to straighten out the curves of the spinal column. 
Straighten the upper curve, and the head and chest will 
be lifted. Straighten the lower curve, and the abdomen 
will be drawn in. Teach the muscles on both sides of the 
spinal column to keep the proper contraction, and the 
body will stand erect. The easiest way of training the 
muscles to do this work properly is to stand and walk as 
though you were hung by the top of the head, a little back 
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of the center. This will cause the spinal column to be 
straightened out, pull in the abdomen, and bring up the 
head until it balances on top of the spinal column. Stand 
in this position, and note that your head is back and your 
chin is close to your neck, your ribs and sternum are lifted 
off the heart and lungs, and the muscles are tightened 
across the abdomen, forcing the abdominal organs back 
and up. “Stand tall,” thrusting up the top of the head as 
high as possible, and drawing the chin and abdomen in, 
is the best rule for position in standing and walking. 
Human Physiology Joun RITCHIE 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What is the best rule for position in standing and walking? 

2. What two curves must be straightened to bring the body to an 

erect position? 
3g. What must be done for the muscles on both sides of the spinal 


column? 
4. How can muscles be trained to do this? 


§ 4. CHARACTER BUILDING 


1 


THE fox terrier knows, and yes, every dog knows, when 
you are afraid of him, and with this knowledge he gets a 
big kick out of chasing you. You just furnish a lot of fun 
for dogs if you are afraid of them. It is only the rare one 
that would bite you if he did catch you, but they will all 
take after you because they think it is a game. And you 
started it, didn’t you, when you began to run? 
“Don’t Be Afraid of Dogs” Dr. GLENN ADAMS 
I. Answer yes or no to the following questions after reading the 
paragraph: 

1. Does a cocker spaniel know when a person is afraid of him? 

2. Do dogs enjoy chasing people? 

3. Will the ordinary dog bite if he catches you? 


4. Did the dog start the game? 
II. What is the author’s purpose in the paragraph? 


2 


Marion Taylor was a girl who had graduated from high 
school, secured a job on a local newspaper, and continued 
to live with her parents. She had one sister, employed as a 
stenographer, who also lived at home. Marion was antag- 
onistic toward her sister and her parents because she felt 
that her sister was more favored by her father and mother. 
Marion complained that her sister was allowed to take the 
family car more often than she, that her sister was allowed 
to entertain more, and that she did not do her share of 
work in the house. The sister said that Marion was jealous 
without reason, and that she also had other faults. As a 
result the family life was not smooth or pleasant. There 
were continual scenes about small things, meals when the 
sisters did not speak, and evenings when Marion would 
not leave her own room. Certainly, a better knowledge of 
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how to live with other people would have helped Marion 
and her family to enjoy a better home life. 
The Girl and Her Home TRILLING AND NICHOLAS 
I. Look up in a dictionary the two underlined words. 
II. Characterize as true or false the following statements: 
1. Marion was very proud of her sister. 
2. Marion felt her parents showed partiality to her sister. 
g. The family life was harmonious. 
III. Choose the expression which best completes the following: 
1. Marion needed (a room to herself, a more understanding 
mother, better knowledge of how to live with other people). 
2. Marion complained (that her sister was jealous of her, 
that she did not have enough money, that her sister was 
more favored by her father and mother). 


2 


The manager of a great manufacturing plant says that 
the first thing taught new employees is to keep materials 
and equipment in order; that there is nothing more im- 
portant for quick and efficient work. He tell this story to 
illustrate how important he considers this matter. Some 
young men came to him seeking employment, saying they 
had driven over from the next town. He asked them if they 
thought they could qualify in this very important matter 
of keeping things in order, and they were sure they could. 
He asked to see the car in which they had driven to the 
plant and insisted, though they hesitated. The car was 
full of cigarette stubs, candy wrappers, mud, and mis- 
cellaneous rubbish. Needless to say they did not secure 
positions in that factory. 

The Girl and Her Home TRILLING AND NICHOLAS 

I. Give a title to the paragraph. 

II. Choose the word which best explains the following words: 
equipment—erasers, supplies, clothing 
efficient—competent, unceasing, complete 


qualify—become fit, strive, succeed 
III. Can you think of a proverb that this selection illustrates? 
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Eat in a leisurely way. Chew with the lips closed; any 
other practice is inexcusable. Take small bites and thus 
Save embarrassment in conversation. If you are called 
upon for a remark when you have food in your mouth, 
do not make the mistake of trying to reply immediately. 
All well-bred people eat noiselessly. Do not smack your 
lips or gulp down water, or make any sound in eating 
soup. It is rude to blow on food to cool it. If even with 
leisurely eating and small bites hot food cannot be eaten 
in comfort, wait for it to cool. Good posture has much to 
do with good looks and also with good digestion. Sit erect. 
It is not good form to sit so close to the table that you 
touch the cloth. Feet belong on the floor. There is no 
graceful way to drape them about the rungs of a chair. Be 
comfortable, but do not use more than your share of the 
space under the table. Do not bend over your food. 


Everyday Foods HARRIS AND SPEAR 


_ I. From Column II select the word which best explains each word 
in Column I: 


I II 
leisurely 1. fold 
embarrassment 2. comment 
remark 3. Crosspieces 
gulp 4. unhurried 
posture 5. mortification 
drape 6. swallow hastily 
rungs 7. Carriage 


II. Give a title to the paragraph. 
III. What two subdivisions of topic are taken up in the paragraph? 


5 


A real test of good breeding is a pupil’s attitude in 
the lunch room. The sight or odor of food seems to stir 
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up uncivilized emotions which result in a wild and al- 
most dangerous stampede during the luncheon periods. 
When lines are formed for cafeteria service, even the gen- 
tlest pupils may be seen running and fairly pushing those 
who happen to get in their way. It is a surprising thing, 
too, that often those rushing along so wildly will stop to 
visit after the tray has been procured. 

You should try to control yourself at this time. Take 
your place in the line and calmly wait your turn. When 
your selection has been made, go quietly to a table, and 
sit down and eat in a leisurely way. It is wise to eat with 
congenial friends whenever possible, because a period of 
relaxation and happiness not only makes the food taste 
better but aids materially in its digestion. 

The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow LucreTIA P. HUNTER * 

I. Choose from the words in italics the expression which best ex- 

plains the word as used in the selection: 
attitude—conduct, appearance, attention 
uncivilized—unrefined, unreserved, jealous 
emotions—deeds, thoughts, feelings 

stampede—rush, excitement, conduct 
cafeteria—kitchen, self, restaurant 

procured—filled, served, obtained 
congenial—intimate, of like tastes, well-known 
relaxation—refreshment, entertainment, ease 
materially—considerably, physically, in the mean time 


II. Give a title for the selection. 
III. What sentence best summarizes the advice. 


6 


As you may have guessed, there were people living in 
the Middle Ages who could fight better than they could 
farm. Fighters were needed to protect the farms which 
supplied the food. Some of our most interesting stories to- 
day are about these knights and the chivalrous times in 


*From The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow by Lucretia P. 
Hunter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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which they lived. We read of their gallantry, courtesy, 
generosity, and protection of the weak. All of these char- 
acteristics of the knights taken together are called “chiv- 
alry.” We admire it because it set very high standards of 
behavior. A knight not only had to be a brave fighter but 
he also had to take vows of a high character. He promised 
to defend the church against all its enemies. He also prom- 
ised to protect ladies and all others in distress. It took men 
with splendid characters to live up to such a standard. 


Required History—7A REYNOLDS, TAYLOR, AND COLEMAN 


I. For each of the following words, choose the word which best 
expresses its meaning: 
chivalrous—warlike, gallant, unruly 
gallantry—heroism, elaborate politeness, kindness 
generosity—liberality, wisdom, love of society 
chivalry—customs and practices of knighthood, life in middle 
ages, quiet living 
behavior—accomplishments, conduct, training 
vows—reminders, pledges, hopes 
II. Complete the following statements: 
PePyy COAG IIT CAC HIVAITY DECAUSC ns fa La. one os ccs sues se sie es 
2. The qualifications of a knight were 
(at least three) 
BES AL NOOd GeMianded MEM. OF ons giclee ns ce wcs see vine wale’ 
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How many of us can make a correct estimate of how we 
appear to our friends? How should we appear to ourselves 
if we could be detached from our physical beings in fairy- 
like fashion and stand at a distance watching our own 
behavior? Should we say, “There goes Margaret trying to 
boss her friends,” or, ‘““Chere is that snobbish Helen’’? The 
things which seem right to us may seem wrong to our 
friends. We can hardly be considered good friends if we 
go about trying to impose our wishes and plans upon 
friends who have other ideas. Nor can we be rated as good 
friends if we assume superior and snobbish airs which 
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make our friends uncomfortable. ‘These are but two ex- 
amples of the many ways in which good friendships may 
_ be spoiled. 

It is easy for us to see flaws in the conduct of our friends 
and we readily criticize their shortcomings. How much 
more difficult it is to see our own failures in the business of 
friendship! 

The Girl and Her Home ‘TRILLING AND NICHOLAS 


I. Choose from Column II a word which best explains each word 
in Column I: 


I II 
estimate 1. force upon 
detached 2. overbearing 
snobbish 3. imperfections 
impose 4. find fault with 
assume 5. separated 
flaws 6. opinion 
criticize 7. take upon oneself 


II. Are the following statements made in the selection? 

1. Many of us can make a correct estimate of how we appear 
to our friends. 

2. The things which seem wrong to us may seem right to 
our friends. 

3. We cannot be called good friends if we act in a superior 
manner to our friends. 

4. It is easy for us to see flaws in ourselves. 


8 


Stand by your chair until mother or the hostess makes 
the move to be seated. Sit or rise from the left side of the 
chair unless this is obstructed. It is a mark of good breed- 
ing for a man to assist in seating a woman by pulling her 
chair out a little from the table and pushing it up a little 
as she sits. It is also courteous for him to assist her in rising 
from the table by pulling the chair out. This is not neces- 
sary, however, and if the chairs are properly placed one 
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should be able to sit down at the table and also rise from 
the table without moving the chair. 
Everyday Foods HARRIS AND SPEAR 


Choose from the following, the statements that are true according 
to the paragraph: 
1. A well-bred man always assists in seating a woman at a table. 
2. One should sit or rise from left side of chair. 
3. If chairs are properly placed, one should be able to sit down 
without assistance. 
4. The mother or hostess makes the move to be seated. 


9 


The money a boy earns himself means many times as 
much to him as money some one has given him. It stim- 
ulates a commendable pride and satisfaction, it develops 
self-respect and resourcefulness, it encourages initiative 
and ambition. Yes, earning money in a worth-while way is 
one of the best experiences a boy can have. I know this 
from personal experience. As a boy I had to devise and 
scheme ways and means of earning money to get the little 
extras that no one made available to me. Indeed, it has 
been the experience of a large number of American boys 
throughout the years to have a somewhat similar experi- 
ence, and fortunate is the boy whose parents or guardian 
help him to work out ways and means whereby he can have 
the satisfaction of actually earning money with which to 
meet the little extras or the “plus” things of life; or for 
that matter, if he is a Scout, to earn his own uniform or to 
pay for his camping experience. From the very beginning 
I have done all I could in Scouting to encourage boys to 
earn money for their Scouting needs as a part of our char- 
acter building program. Every boy must know how to earn 
money in some way in order to meet his requirements as a 
Second and First Class Scout. This, we believe, has been a 
definite contributing factor to the values that boys receive 
from the Game of Scouting. 


Editorial Boys’ Life 
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I. In Column II find the word which best explains each word in 


Column I: 
I II 

stimulates 1. plan 
commendable 2. helping agent 
resourcefulness 3. power to start something 
initiative 4. luxuries 
devise 5. awakens 
the “plus” things 6. praiseworthy 
contributing factor 7. ingenuity 


II. As a title for this paragraph choose the most appropriate: 
1. The Life of a Boy Scout 
2. Character training 
3. Earning money 
4. Encouragement to Become Self Supporting 
III. Choose from the following statements those which are correct: 
1. A boy’s earnings mean more to him than gifts. 
2. Earning money takes away self-respect and ambition. 
3. Many boys earn their own Scout uniforms. 
4. Encouraging boys to earn money is never permitted among 
the Scouts. 
5. A boy whose parents suggest ways and means by which he 
can earn money is fortunate. 


e 


10 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
‘The smack and tang of elemental things: 
The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 
‘The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
‘The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

‘The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Under the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

‘That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
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As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. Sprung from the West, 
He drank the valorous youth of a new world. 

The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
‘The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 

His words were oaks in acorns; and his thoughts 
Were roots that firmly gript the granite truth. 


“Lincoln, the Man of the People” EDWARD MARKHAM 


I. Select from Column II the correct equivalent of each word. in 
Column I from the list given: 


I II 
tang 1. forbearance 
elemental 2. split 
rectitude 3. pungent flavor 
rifted 4. fairness 
tolerance 5. containing original growth 
equity 6. eagerness 
shoulders out 7. pushes 
valorous 8. fortitude 
virgin forest g. simple 

10. uprightness 
11. brave 


II. Choose the correct interpretation for these four poetic expres- 
sions: 
1. The color of the ground was in him, the red earth ...... 
2. He drank the valorous youth of a new world ............ 
3. His words were oaks in acorns. 
MAIS UUOIE FINES! WETELLOOUS, iene cat's ws oe seus ence besos nee's 
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. He found inspiration in a young country. 

. His speech was simple, but contained great wisdom. 
. Good red blood ran in his veins. 

. His thoughts were deep and far reaching. 

. He had a ruddy complexion. 

. He was fond of talking about Nature. 
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There is one other thing about domestic life that it is 
necessary for a girl to know, and that is how to get along 
well with her family. In every family the effort at harmony 
must start somewhere, and men and boys succumb more 
easily to business moods or bad golf scores or boils. A girl 
should know how to appear cheerful when she is not 
cheerful and look serene at the table when she is troubled. 
It is part of her woman’s job. 

“What a Young Girl Should Know” MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 
I. From the words in italics choose the right one to show the mean- 

ing of the word as used in the paragraph: 

harmony—melody, agreement, comfort 

succumb—fight, give way to, fear 

serene—unruffled, disdainful, impetuous 
II. Indicate as true or false the following statements: 

1. There is only one thing about domestic life that it is nec- 
essary for a girl to know. 


2. Girls succumb less easily to boils. 
3. It is part of a woman’s job always to appear cheerful. 


§5. TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


1 


THE loveliest of all the roofs in China, and perhaps in the 
whole world, are the roofs of Peking. Here the tiles are 
larger and better made than those in the rest of the coun- 
try, and their colors are almost too beautiful to be real. 
Some of them are deep, deep blue, as blue as cornflowers 
or as the southern sea on a calm day; and some are green 
as spring grass; but the most beautiful are the tiles used 
on roofs of the Forbidden City, where the emperors lived. 
These are the deep yellow which only the imperial family 
was allowed to use. They shine and glitter in the sun like 
soft gold. 
Burton Holmes Travel Stories—China WHEELER AND HOLMES 
I. Choose a title for this paragraph. 
II. Which of the following words best describe the roofs of Peking? 


beautiful coloring, steep, queer-shaped, small-tiled. 
III. Find four comparisons made in the paragraph. 


4 


The rickshaw * is not a Japanese or even an oriental 
invention. It was originated by an American missionary. 
His wife, who was an invalid, found it painful to ride in 
a kago, or seat between two poles on men’s shoulders, 
such as Japanese used in olden days. So he arranged a kind 
of enlarged baby-carriage in which she could be pushed or 
pulled, and from this has developed the rickshaw that has 
spread over much of Asia and some of Africa. ‘The man 
from the western world is reminded of this origin during 
his first few rides in one of these vehicles. He feels very 
much as if he were being wheeled about in a baby-carriage. 


* rickshaw—a small two-wheeled hooded vehicle, drawn by one or 
two men. 
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But he quickly finds that the rickshaw is very comfortable 
and convenient. Its rubber tires and the soft-shod feet of 
the runner make it almost noiseless; it will take him 
through narrow streets and into many places where a 
horse-cafriage or an automobile could not go. 
The Japanese Empire | Harry A. FRANCK 
I. Choose from the words in italics the one which best expresses the 
meaning of the underlined word: 
oriental—old-fashioned, eastern, expensive 
missionary—iraveler, peddler, one sent to spread religion, exile 
vehicle—means of travel, hammock, vessel 
convenient—dangerous, handy, improper 
soft-shod—tender, tired, light-slippered 
II. Having read the paragraph, choose from the following the state- 
ments which are true: 
1. The rickshaw is a Japanese invention. 
2. The rider in a rickshaw is never comfortable. 
3. The rickshaw cannot go where the automobile and the 
horse-carriage. can go. 
4. People ride through Japan in baby-carriages. 


5. The rickshaw has spread over much of Asia and some of 
Africa. 


3 


The hours for meals (in France) are different from 
those in America. In France business starts later and the 
people rise later. The average Parisian shop is not open 
before nine or ten o’clock, and most shops are closed from 
twelve until half-past one or two. This is for luncheon, a 
very important meal because the first breakfast, of coffee 
and rolls, is so light. ‘The people say the long lunch hours 
gives them a chance to have a visit with their families, but 
the American residents here miss the long evenings and 
the time we have for exercise in the late afternoon. Almost 
every French business man of affairs goes home to lunch. 
He expects two hours off at that time, but when he comes 
back to his desk at two-thirty he stays there until well 
after six. ‘(his makes the dining hour late, and in even 
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modest homes the family seldom eats dinner until half- 
past seven o’clock. Our help would consider this a hard- 
ship, but the French servants do not expect to be through 
with their work until around ten o'clock. 


From France to Scandinavia FRANK G. CARPENTER 


From the following list, pick out the statements which are false: 
1. The hours for meals in France are different from those in 
America. 

. In France the people rise earlier. 

. Luncheon is not a very important meal. 

. Few French business men go home for lunch. 

. The French business man remains at his desk until after six. 

. The French servants expect to be through with their work be- 
fore ten o’clock. 
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Across the boulevard from where we lunched (the boule- 
vard is called Montmartre, there, although it is quite a 
long way from the hill named Montmartre) is the Musee 
Grévin—that’s a kind of waxworks. We went right there 
after lunch. We had dozens of stories about it, so we knew 
what it was going to be like. 

The first room you go into is full of funny mirrors— 
some that make you look as thin as a match and as tall asa 
giant; and some make you look as short as a dwarf and as 
round as a barrel; and some make you have a head where 
your feet ought to be as well as one on your shoulders, 
while another makes you look as if you had feet coming 
out of your neck. You laugh, in there, until you cry—and 
get weak. Then you go into a big hall where there are wax 
statues of famous people most of whom are living. ‘There's 
one of Lindy. And there’s the President of France, and 
of the United States, and of the Pope, and Mussolini, and 
so on. They are so lifelike, they almost scare you; and 
pretty soon you feel that you can’t tell the wax people 
from the real ones. You step up to a policeman who seems 
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to be on duty and ask him where the Napoleon rooms are, 
and he doesn’t answer. He’s wax. Then you say, out loud, 
“See how natural that one looks!” and it moves away! 


Where It All Comes True in France CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Select from the following the statements that are true: 
1. Some mirrors make you look thin and short. 
2. Some mirrors make you look short and round. 
3. Some mirrors make you have two heads. 
4. Some mirrors make you more beautiful. 
5. You are very much afraid to look in the mirrors. 
6. It is very easy to distinguish between the living people and 
the waxworks. 


5 


The Champs-Elysées (which you pronounce something 
like “Shongs-El-e-zay’”’”) is a very wide avenue with three 
traffic lanes, a center one for fast-going automobiles which 
are like expresses, except at the crossings where they are 
signalled to stop; and two side lanes for carriages and cars 
in not so much of a hurry. There are not many carriages 
in Paris—just a few very fine ones that some wealthy people 
prefer to automobiles, and some little horse-drawn taxi- 
metre cabs like what used to be known by the name of 
phaéton, or a small-sized “victoria”; these cabs are called 
fiacres, and are nearly always driven by fat old men who 
wear oil-cloth “top hats.” We love riding in fiacres; they 
jog along so nice and slow and you can see everything. 
When it rains they can pull up a hood to cover you. 


Where it all Comes True in France CLARA LAUGHLIN 


I. The following words are explained in the paragraph; find the 
correct definition for each: traffic lanes, fiacres, phaéton. 
II. Answer the following questions: 
1. Why does the author enjoy riding in fiacres? 
2. Who usually drives the fiacres? 
3. What is the center traffic lane used for? 
4. What do some wealthy people prefer to ride in? 
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It was Edison who originated the salutation “Hello” 
over the telephone. This historic fact was verified by Fred- 
erick P. Fish, late President of what is now the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company: “Years ago,” said 
Mr. Fish, “when the first telephones came into use, people 
were accustomed to ring a bell on the box and then say, 
ponderously: ‘Are you there?’ ‘Are you ready to talk?’ .. . 
Mr. Edison did away with that awkward, un-American way 
of doing things. He caught up the receiver one day and 
yelled into the transmitter one word—a most satisfactory, 
capable, soul-satisfying word—‘Hello!’” It has gone 
around the world. ‘The Japs use it; it is heard in ‘Turkey; 
Russia could not do without it and neither could Pata- 
gonia. 

Thomas A. Edison—Benefactor of Mankind Francis T. MILLER 


I. Find the word in Column II which explains the word in Column 
i 


I II 
originated 1. greeting 
salutation 2. to be in the habit of 
verified 3. brought into existence 
accustomed 4. proved to be true 
ponderously 5- clumsy 
awkward 6. heavily 


II. Answer the following questions: 
1. What did Edison originate? 
2. What was the former method of answering the telephone? 
3. What adjectives describe the word Mr. Edison shouted into 
the receiver? 
4. How far has this word traveled? 


7 


The last few years have seen the development of the 
motor bus as a means of transportation. Not only does the 
bus supplement the trolley in cities and towns, but it has 
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very largely replaced the interurban electric lines form- 
erly in use. It is also being used more and more for travel 
between city and suburbs, city and city, and even across 
country from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean. 
Motor-bus lines are operated much like railroads. They 
have ticket offices and waiting rooms at convenient points 
on their routes. ‘They run on schedules which are printed 
in time-tables. ‘They may even be equipped with sleeping 
berths. ‘The interstate lines are controlled by the national 
government through its Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The lines which operate within a state are controlled by 
the state Public Service Commission, which also licenses 
the drivers. 
Introduction to Business KirRK, BUCKLEY, AND WAESCHE 
I. With the help of the dictionary find an appropriate meaning 
for the words in this list: 
suburb 
interurban 
routes 
schedules 
interstate 
supplement 
licenses 
II. ‘The word suburb is made up of the prefix swb meaning, in this 
case, near, and the Latin root urbs meaning city. Find from 
the above list of words another word with the same root. What 
is the prefix to this word? What does the word mean? Find an- 
other word with the same prefix. You can guess the meaning of 
this word. 
III. Give an appropriate title for this selection. 
IV. Pick out statements supporting the statement in the first sen- 


tence. 
V. In what ways are motor-bus lines operated like railroads? 


8 


In thousands of hamlets all over France you will not 
meet a single field-laborer who does not own his bit of soil. 
A French peasant almost never sells any land he owns, un- 
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less it is to acquire another field which he considers more 
fertile and better adapted to his needs. He cultivates every 
available square inch of ground, so that vacant property 
is virtually unknown in France—a fact that explains the 
tidy and well-kept appearance of even the humblest 
countryside. The peasant is very shrewd in protecting his 
land from the elements that endanger it. In parts of 
Provence, in Southern France, for example, rows of cy- 
press trees are planted at intervals of every hundred feet 
or so as windbreaks against the mistral, the cold, dry wind 
that often blows in furious gusts across that region. ‘These 
trees are all so bent by the force of it that it is easily seen 
how without their protection the frailer crops would be 
destroyed in a few hours. 
Language, Literature, and Life—French Book I SMITH AND ROBERTS 
I. Select the correct meaning of these words from the choices 

offered: 

hamlets—city, field, little village, forests 

fertile—moist, dry, productive 

virtually—purely, practically, honestly 

shrewd—stupid, fierce, clever 


II. Find from the text the definition of a wind. Name it. 
III. What is the central idea of this paragraph? 


a 


Every land has evening entertainments of some kind. In 
Japan, people go to theatres, including the movies, and at- 
tend banquets in tea houses where there are geisha * sing- 
ers. Plays in the theatre, however, often begin at noon, and 
last until midnight. One evening a Japanese friend took 
me to the Meiji-za, a great theatre of ‘Tokyo. First of all 
we had to check our shoes at the door, as we might our hats 
and coats in America. To reach our box we went up a 
passageway covered with grass or reed matting. It was 


* Japanese singing and dancing girls. 
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quite a different box from those in American theatres, for 
it was only about a foot deep, and in place of chairs there 
were half a dozen cushions on the matting-covered floor. 
We sat down crossed-legged on these and looked about us. 
Most of the house was filled with long, shallow enclosures 
divided by what looked like low, narrow benches, and the 
floor sloped gently toward the stage. But the hundreds of 
people who were watching the play did not sit on the 
benches. They all squatted in the shallow enclosures, and 
used the benches as tables. The aisles, instead of being 
lower than the seats, were wooden runways raised above 
them. Boys in bare feet, or wearing foot mittens, ran noise- 
lessly back and forth along these aisles, carrying tea and 
rice and other kinds of food and sweetmeats to the specta- 
tors. Many of the people sat in family groups, men, women, 
and children, sipping tea and eating with chopsticks while 
they watched the actors. 
The Japanese Empire Harry A. FRANCK 
I. Answer the following questions: 

1. What do people of Japan have for evening entertainment? 
. At what time do plays begin? 
. What must one do before entering a Japanese theatre? 
. Upon what does one sit in a Japanese theatre? 
. What are the low narrow benches in the Japanese theatre 
used for? 
6. What refreshments are served during the performance? 


II. Select at least five details in which the Japanese theatre differs 
from the theatre in America. 
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In all Spanish schools the boys are separated from the 
girls. Often the boys go to monasteries to be taught by 
monks, and the girls go to convents to be taught by nuns. 
Wherever she is, the girl soon realizes that her life is going 
to be very different from that of her brothers. ‘The average 
Spanish girl is not ambitious about earning her living, but 
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she is ambitious about developing in herself all the things 
that she thinks give woman her special charm. She learns 
how to embroider exquisitely; she studies music and learns 
to sing and play; she studies art and learns to draw and 
paint; and she gives a great deal of thought to making 
herself sweet and attractive in every possible way. ‘The 
Spanish girl is usually religious, yet she is seldom over- 
serious; indeed she almost always has a sprightly manner 
and a quick wit which make her exceptionally entertain- 
ing. 
Language, Literature, and Life—Spanish Book I. RosE L. FRIEDMAN 
Answer the following questions: 

1. How does the education of the Spanish boy differ from that 

of the girl? 


2. List the accomplishments of the Spanish girl. 
g. What two characteristics make the Spanish girl entertaining? 


11 


All over the world boys and girls feel just the same about 
vacation days. But in no other country except ours perhaps, 
and certainly not in France, do young people enjoy the 
long seasons of rest and of freedom from study that Amer- 
ican youth has come to regard as its right. At the turn of 
each year French schools close for a single week, when 
textbooks may be flung aside and the dull grind of recita- 
tions forgotten, but French Christmas is not gay like ours; 
gifts are not so frequently exchanged, the air does not 
smell of evergreen and holly, Santa Claus is unknown, the 
holiday spirit is not abroad in the land. ‘The Easter season 
brings to French boys and girls a two weeks’ vacation, but 
their freedom at this time is much encroached upon * by 
religious duties, and they often feel they have only traded 
their school burdens for tasks of another sort. It is there- 
fore in the months of August and September alone that 


* encroached upon—trespassed upon; infringed. 
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French vacation days are really memorable, and then, just 
as is the case in America, French youth is as happy as the 
pocketbook and the generosity of its family permit. 
Language, Literature, and Life—French Book I SMITH AND ROBERTS 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What is the difference between French and American school 

vacations? 
2. Which has more free time? 


3. What special vacation time does the French boy like to look 
forward to? 


12 
FROM A CAR WINDOW 


Dipping poles through the framing glass, 
Little woodlands that flash and pass. 


Trees and water, and brown leaves falling, 
Children playing and woodbirds calling. 


Scarlet roofs of a busy town, 
Swift cars threading it up and down. 


Red leaves wound on a graveyard wall, 
Gleaming ponds and a waterfall: 


Swift the train on the flying track— 
I go forward; but all goes back; 


Back the towns and the reach of blue; 
All my heart and my thoughts go, too. 


Back to the faces sad and kind, 
Back to the house I have left behind! 


MARGARET WIDDEMER 
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I. Why is the title appropriate? 
IJ, Pick out words indicating 
color 
speed 
Ill. Answer the following questions: 
. Is the poet glad to be speeding with the train? 
2. What lines indicate the feeling? 
3. What picture to you stands out most clearly? 


a 

Spanish meals are very different from ours. Breakfast 
has little importance; it is just a matter of a cup of thick 
chocolate (or sometimes coffee) with a roll, taken in bed or 
just after getting up. The first serious meal is lunch (al- 
muerzo) , served about two o'clock. You can usually tell 
when it is almost ready, for you can hear the eggs for the 
omelet being beaten in the kitchen. Eggs in omelet or in 
some other form are served at the beginning of almost every 
Spanish meal, for Spaniards are extremely fond of eggs, 
and, as some one has well said, the hens of Spain do not 
know their power. After the eggs there is usually soup, 
then a fish course, and finally a simple dessert, more often 
than not of fruits, which are smaller than our fruits, but 
usually have a finer flavor. The bread served is the 
coarse, heavy-crusted sort, broken into pieces instead of 
being sliced. Coffee is not served with the ordinary meal. 
Most people go out and get that at a café, where they meet 
their friends and chat awhile before going back to work. 


Language, Literature, and Life—Spanish Book I Rose L. FRIEDMAN 


Pick the definite ways in which Spanish meals differ from ours. 
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The Fourth of July, Christmas, and our other holidays 
mean nothing to the Chinese, but they do celebrate certain 
days of their own. The most important of these is New 
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Year’s, though even that is not the same day as ours. For 
the Chinese still use the moon calendar, and their lunar 
New Year’s comes from three to six weeks later than our 
January first. Every time there is a new moon they start a 
new month. As it is only twenty-eight days from one new 
moon to another, this makes their year short. So they put 
in an extra month every two or three years. 

They have no real names for their months, but call 
them ‘‘First Moon,” “Second Moon,” and so on. The extra 
month is not named thirteen, however, but is “tucked in,”’ 
as it were. So if you happen to be in China during one of 
their years of thirteen months you may wake up some 
morning and find the month that was finished the night 
before starting over again. Its name might be translated 
“June number two,” or something of the sort. 

China Harry A. FRANCK 
From the following material select that which is definitely stated in 
the paragraph: 

1. The most important holiday for the Chinese is New Year’s. 

. Christmas is another important holiday. 

. They start a new year every time there is a new moon. 

. The Chinese have real names for their months. 

. The Chinese have to insert an extra month every two or three 
years, because their month is only twenty-eight days long. 


. If you happen to be in China during one of their years of 
thirteen months, you may wake up in “June number two.” 
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The ocean is the common highway of the world. It is 
free to every one, but this freedom leads to disaster unless 
extreme precautions are taken to avoid dangers in the 
shape of reefs, rocks, icebergs, collisions with other ves- 
sels, sunken ships, and floating derelicts. 

‘The great ocean liners, for these reasons, follow well- 
defined ocean-lanes or paths, all vessels going in one direc- 
tion following one lane, and all going in the opposite di- 
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rection following another lane. To avoid icebergs, the 
lanes between the United States and Europe are moved 
southward during the winter and spring and a careful - 
watch is kept by government ships which report approach- 
ing bergs. 

All ships constantly use accurate charts upon which are 
shown all islands, shoals, reefs, rocks, sunken ships, and 
other obstacles. ‘These charts, when used with the Nau- 
tical Almanac, the compass, the sextant, and the log, make 
ocean-travel as safe today as land-travel. etre 
Our Environment: How We Use and 


Control It Woop AND CARPENTER * 


I.With the aid of the dictionary find the exact meaning of the under- 
lined words. 
II. Complete the following sentences: 

1. In ocean travel, extreme precaution is taken to avoid ...... 

SRO CeaiAinierscOMOW Ler ieee ake vas ah datarals asa fol vin'a ale A e remiiaie 

3. Lanes between the United States and Europe are moved 
Southward during the winter in order to .............. 

4. The use of charts and nautical instruments make ........ 


* From Our Environment: How We Use and Control It by Wood 
and Carpenter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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‘THE Swiss are very energetic. ‘They farm as much land as 
possible although the amount is very little. They raise 
dairy animals on the grassy mountain slopes and in the 
lowlands. In summer, the cows are driven up the moun- 
tain slopes to eat the grass. The herders make cheese from 
the milk. When winter comes, the cows are driven down 
the mountains to the lowlands where they spend the win- 
ter. They eat the crops which have been raised and gath- 
ered by the women and men folks who stayed in the valley. 
Switzerland is known throughout the world for its con- 
densed milk, cheese, and milk chocolate. 
Geography—New York City Edition BRANOM AND GANEY 
According to the paragraph, choose the correct idea: 

1. The Swiss are (lazy, warlike, gay, industrious workers). 

2. They farm (carelessly, with much waste, using every inch of 

ground). 


3. They raise (horses, sheep, foxes, cows). 
4. The Swiss make (cheese, bread, butter, extracts). 
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The customs of the Chinese are in many respects the di- 
rect opposite of our own. When two friends meet, they 
stop, make a deep bow, and then each one shakes his own 
hand, instead of the friend’s. We take off our hats upon 
entering the house; the Chinese keep theirs on. The Chi- 
nese books begin at the back instead of the front. News- 
papers begin on the last page, and column one is at the 
right instead of at the left as with us. We stay on the side- 
walk for safety, but the Chinese walk in the middle of the 
street. Our roadways are lower than the sidewalks; in 
China the roadways are built two feet higher than the 
sidewalks. They wear white as a sign of mourning. They 
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employ a physician when they are well, to keep them well; 
we wait till we are ill, and then employ a physician to cure 
us. 


New Geography by Grades—7A 
Asia and Australia HARMON B. NIVER 


Choose the true statements from among the following: 
1. When Chinese friends meet they shake hands as we do. 
. Americans take their hats off on entering the house. 
. Chinese newspapers are read from right to left. 
. American sidewalks are even with the roadways. 
. The Chinese employ doctors to keep them well. 
. Americans wear white for mourning. 
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Only the native negro is able to endure the equatorial 
climate of Africa. The heavy forests hold the fever-laden 
moisture of the rains. The average temperature is 80° F. 
and the average rainfall is 43 inches a year. Mosquitoes, 
gnats, and biting flies around the borders of rivers, lakes, 
and swamps make the white man’s life miserable. ‘The 
worst insect pest is the tsetse fly, the bite of which brings 
the sleeping sickness to natives and whites alike and more 
especially to cattle, horses, and sheep. Thus the forest 
region is left without beasts of burden. ‘The whole Congo 
valley from the sea to Lake Tanganyika is known as a 
sleeping sickness district. Cholera and bubonic plague 
break out regularly in most of the low, hot, dirty coast 
ports of central Africa. 

The New Geography by Grades—7B THOMAS HUGHES 
Africa—Physical Geography 


Pick out the statements which are true: 
1. The climate of Africa is tropical. 
. The heavy forest is a possible source of fever. 
. The white man does not mind insects. 
. Sleeping sickness comes from a fly known as the tsetse fly. 
. Sleeping sickness does not attack beasts of burden. 
. The whole Congo Valley is extremely unhealthful. 
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It is a well-known fact that land cools more rapidly than 
water in winter and heats more quickly than water in 
summer. A large body of water is warmer than the land in 
winter and cooler than the land in summer. The land 
near the water will be warmed by the winds from the 
water in winter and it will be cooled in summer. Of course 
the more steadily the wind blows from the water, the more 
the temperature of the land will be influenced by the 
water. 

There is a warm current in the Atlantic Ocean to the 
west of Europe. This current comes from near the equator 
and passes through the Gulf of Mexico. It is called the 
Gulf Stream when it is near the eastern coast of the United 
States. The Gulf Stream spreads out as it moves northeast 
towards Europe. It is then often called the North Atlantic 
Drift, although some people still call it the Gulf Stream. 
The current takes much warm water along with it. 
Geography of Europe, Asia, Africa, 

Australia, and Polar Regions BRANOM AND GANEY 


I. Study these paragraphs. What is the author’s purpose? What re- 
lation is there between the first paragraph and the second? 
II. Which of the following facts are true according to the para- 
graphs? 
. The land is hot in summer. 
. A large body of water cools less rapidly than a small body. 
. Winds from the water warm land near the water in winter. 
. The temperature of the land is always influenced by the 
water. 
. The Gulf Stream is a warm current in the Atlantic Ocean. 
. The North Atlantic Drift and the Gulf Stream are the 
same. 
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If an intelligent traveler could have carefully studied 
the physical features of the United States before a single 
colony was founded, he would have been able to foretell, 
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to some extent, what the future history of the country 
would be. It would have been plain to him that New 
England, with its swift rivers and good water power, would 
be a manufacturing district; and that much of the South, 
with its broad valleys and sluggish navigable rivers, would 
be an agricultural region. He could have seen that the 
Mississippi Valley would raise grain and cattle, and that 
the Rocky and Appalachian Mountains would be the 
scenes of great mining activity. He would have known 
that important cities would be built where New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Duluth, and San Francisco now stand. 
In short, he would have seen the effect that the mountains, 
plains, rivers, and seacoasts would have upon the life of 
a people. ° 
Our United States—Part I WoobBurN, MORAN, AND HILL 
I. Select the proper word from those in italics to explain: 

foretell—prophesy, change, understand 

sluggish—dangerous, swift-current, slow moving 

activity—disaster, strikes, busyness 

navigable—shallow, dirty, capable of being used by boats 
II. Choose correctly: 

1. New England has (broad valleys, navigable rivers, good wa- 
ter power). 
2. The Mississippi Valley is (a manufacturing district, an agri- 
cultural region, a scene of mining activity). 


3. The physical features of the United States have (little, no, 
great) effect upon the history of the country. 
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The destruction of a forest, whether by felling or by 
fire, is called deforestation. The too general and too rapid 
deforestation of our hills and valleys is partly to be ex- 
cused because of the urgent need for cleared farmland, the 
rapid growth of population, and the use of lumber for all 
kinds of housing and construction work. The deforesta- 
tion has been too general and too rapid because of the 
absence of government control, and because of the indif- 
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ference of the people to the ravages of forest fires. Excep- 
tionally swift was the destruction of the eastern forests. 
‘Today about two-thirds of our eastern expanses have been 
almost deforested. About three-fifths of the usable timber 
has been cut. But so rich were our forest resources that, 
despite our waste, no other country has finer forests. 

The New Geography by Grades—8A 

The United States and New York State THOMAS HUGHES 


I. From the meaning suggested by the paragraph, select the proper 
definition for the words from the following groups: 
felling—burning, stripping the leaves, chopping down 
urgent—pressing, hasty, terrible 
lumber—forest timber, awkwardness, useless articles 
ravages—destruction, raving, very hungry 
resources—natural wealth, help, inventions 

II. The definition of deforestation is given in this paragraph. 
Find it. 

III. From the following statements, select those which are true; 
those which are false. 

. Lumber is used for housing and construction work. 

. People are in need of cleared farmland. 

. Government control has protected the forest land. 

. Our country has the finest forests in the world. 
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On the waters of New York city one sees ships from 
every large port in the world, which bring and take away 
valuable cargoes. Here we may see the giant passenger ves- 
sels from European ports gracefully wending their way to 
their wharves; the heavy freight-bearing vessels; the tramp 
steamers; the railroad barges slowly and cumbersomely 
threading their way through numberless craft; the stately 
and picturesque sailing vessel; the beautiful private steam 
yacht; the excursion boat filled with pleasure seekers; the 
skillfully piloted ferryboat; the heavily laden, slowly mov- 
ing canal boats in tow; occasionally a ship of war neat and 
trim; and here and there scows laden with the city’s refuse. 
Last but not least, we see the saucy, ever busy tugboat, 
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that lends vivacity to the scene as it hurries from place to 
place, or arouses wonder and admiration as it puffs mer- 
rily along dragging its heavy load, or pulls, pushes, and 
coaxes a giant sister ship into the home wharf. 
A Home Geography of New York City GUSTAV STRAUBENMULLER 
I. Choose the correct definition: 

cargoes—merchandise, passengers, freight 

wending—bending, hastening, progressing 

cumbersomely—clumsily, wearily, lightly 

craft—trade, turn in the river, boats 

tow—harbor, pulled by a rope or chain, difficulty 

scows—wagons, sail-boats, barges 

vivacity—danger, gaiety and life, haste 
II. After a careful reading of the paragraph, supply the information 

required. 

1. Ships on the waters of New York City bring ............. 


2. On the waters of New York City we may see 12 kinds of 
boats; name them: 
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You have surely seen shooting stars. Often at night 
you'll see what looks like a bright star shooting across the 
sky and then disappearing. Sometimes it leaves a tail al- 
most like a comet’s tail behind it, only it fades out in a few 
seconds. ‘The real name of these “shooting stars’ is me- 
teors. ‘They are not stars at all; they are just bits of rock or 
iron which have been floating through space and which 
have suddenly been caught by the pull of our earth’s gravi- 
tation. When they hit our air and go rushing through it 
they are moving so fast that the air rubs them into a flame, 
and they usually burn up before they reach the ground. 
Once in a while they may be so big that they don’t burn 
up but crash to earth and plunge way down into the 
ground. When they do this they are called meteorites. You 
can see many meteorites in museums. By the time they get 
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to the ground they may be not much bigger than a nut, 
though sometimes they are sets even as large as a small 
house. 

The Story of Earth and Sky CARLETON AND HELUIZ WASHBURNE 


Supply the information needed: 
iA shooting star looks ike “27. «oo te cn eee a ee 
2. SOMELLMNES it NAS Se Bei Bt snl oat ee hc ae eee 
g:G0he real. name of aishooting Star isc, 2c .cnt Be see 
4. The reason that the shooting star does not reach the earth is the 
fact that. 50 SU ee eee eee Pane gy eee 
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Did you ever stir water in a pail, or cocoa or tea in a 
cup, and watch what happened to particles that were 
floating on the surface of the liquid? They were almost 
certain to be moving to the center. The same thing hap- 
pens in the Atlantic Ocean. Inside the great eddy formed 
by the Gulf Stream and its return flow under the influence 
of the northeast trades, is a mass of floating seaweed and 
other débris.* The water inside the eddy is called the Sar- 
gasso Sea, named for the most abundant type of seaweed 
in the mass, Sargassum. 

One of the chief effects of ocean currents is that they 
often change the temperature of the land past which they 
flow. This change is not brought about directly by the 
ocean currents, but indirectly by the wind. If an ocean 
current is warm, it heats the moving air, or wind, above it, 
which in turn warms the land lying in its path. This fact 
explains why the Gulf Stream warms the northwestern 
coast of Europe and why the Labrador Current cools the 
southeastern coast of Canada. 


Distant Lands, Part II JANSEN AND ALLEN 


* débris—useless fragments, refuse. 
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Which of the following statements are necessary to an understanding 
of the passage? 
. You frequently stir cocoa or tea. 
. The Atlantic Ocean is like a cup of tea. 
. An eddy is a circular motion toward the center. 
. Particles floating on the surface of a liquid move toward the 
center when the liquid is stirred. 
5. The Sargasso Sea is full of seaweed. 
6. Ocean currents change the temperature of near-by land. 
7. The Gulf Stream and the Labrador Current have different 
effects upon the land lying in their paths. 
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The desire to avoid waste of time and expense in travel- 
ing around Cape Horn led to the building of that supreme 
work of man in conquering nature, the Panama Canal, 
completed in 1914 by the people of the United States. It 
cost thousands of lives and hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The total length of the canal is 50 miles. as it stretches 
across the Isthmus of Panama, almost at its narrowest 
part, from Colon on the Atlantic southeast to Panama on 
the Pacific. Because of the crooked turn the Isthmus takes 
at this point, the longitude of the Pacific end of the canal 
is actually east of the longitude of the Atlantic end! 

The New Geography by Grades—8B ‘THOMAS HUGHES 
Trade Relations of the United States 


. Discover from the dictionary the meaning of the word longitude. 

. What led to the building of the Panama Canal? 

. When was it completed? 

. Across what land does it stretch? 

. How can the longitude of the Pacific end of the Canal be east of 
the longitude of the Atlantic end? Draw a map to illustrate this 
point. 
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Africa has been called “the Dark Continent” because 
for centuries little was known about it, and because it has 
been the most backward of all the continents. To be sure, 
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the coast lands of Africa bordering the Mediterranean 
were known to the people of most of Europe and south- 
western Asia from early times; and even before the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus other parts of the coasts 
were known to Portuguese and Spanish explorers. It was 
in 1487 that the Portuguese explorer Bartholomew Dias 
sailed southward along the western coast of Africa and 
rounded the point now called the Cape of Good Hope. 
In 1498 another Portuguese explorer, Vasco da Gama, 
rounded the cape and sailed northward along the eastern 
coast of Africa and then eastward to India. But until the 
nineteenth century the interior of the continent was 
largely unknown to white men. 


Distant Lands, Part II JANSEN AND ALLEN 


Choose the true statement: 

1. Africa is called “the Dark Continent” because (the people are 
black; the sun never shines; it has no religion; it has been the 
most backward of all the continents). 

2. Before the discovery of America (Columbus discovered Africa; 
Spanish explorers knew parts of Africa). 

3. Vasco da Gama and Bartholomew Dias were (Spanish painters, 
friends of Columbus, Portuguese explorers). 

4. The Cape of Good Hope was rounded for the first time (in 
1498, 1492, the nineteenth century, 1487). 

5. The interior of Africa became known to white men (centuries 
ago, the last century, the fifteenth century). 
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The rotation of the earth causes what we call sunrise 
and sunset. For centuries people believed that the sun 
moved across the heavens every day and that the earth was 
stationary. We can understand their error when we recall 
that as we ride in a rapidly moving car, the trees, fences, 
and houses often appear to be moving in a direction op- 
posite to that in which we are traveling. It seems as though 
we were stationary. In this way, the rotation of the earth 
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causes the sun and the stars to appear to move, to rise and 
to set, while in reality we are riding by them. Since the sun 
rises for us in the east, it is plain that the earth is turning 
eastward: that is, from west to east. One complete rotation 
is made in about every twenty-four hours; and since the 
earth is an opaque sphere, only one-half of its surface can 
be lighted at one time. 

The New Geography by Grades—7B THOMAS HUGHES 
Africa—Physical Geography 


I. Find from a dictionary the definition of these words: 
rotation 
stationary 
opaque 

II. Select from the following choices the correct statements: 

1. The rotation of the earth (causes the sun and stars to move, 
forces people to walk on their heads, is the turning from 
West to East). 

2. Riding in a rapidly moving car makes trees, fences, and 
houses seem to (move in an opposite direction, move with 
us, remain stationary). 

3- One complete rotation is made (every year, every month, 
every twenty-four hours). 

4. The earth is (hollow, an opaque sphere, a flat surface). 


a3 

It is really no wonder that ignorant people are fright- 
ened at the time of the sun’s eclipse. It may be a bright 
clear day with the sun well up in the sky. Suddenly, in the 
West, a great black shadow like a huge storm cloud rushes 
over the horizon and comes speeding toward you as fast as 
a cannon-ball. It is the shadow of the moon racing over the 
earth! Before it reaches you, strange, wavy streaks of light 
and shadow chase each other across the ground. ‘Then a 
dent appears in the side of the sun as the moon slides over 
it. The dent grows larger and larger until what is left of 
the sun looks like a brilliant crescent moon. Finally, you 
see the great black ball of the moon completely covering 
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the sun and blotting it out. The sun’s corona is seen sweep- 
ing out on all sides of the moon’s black globe, with the 
reddish flames or prominences licking out into its pearly 
brilliance. 

‘The whole sky becomes dark and strange. The brightest 
stars shine out. Flowers close up just as if it were night, 
and the air grows chilly. Dew falls, birds fly to their nests, 
and chickens go to roost. 

‘Then suddenly first the shining edge of the sun, and 
soon its entire bright ball, appears on the other side of the 
black moon, the corona and stars disappear, the earth 
grows lighter, roosters crow, birds fly from their perches, 
and all the world wakes up after a night only four or five 
minutes long. 

The Story of Earth and Sky CARLETON AND HELUIZ WASHBURNE 
I. Find from the dictionary the meaning of corona, prominence, 
eclipse, crescent. 
II. Rearrange these statements in order of presentation in the 
passage. 
1. An eclipse is about five minutes long. 
2. A brilliant crescent appears as the shadow on the sun in- 
creases. 
3. During an eclipse the world has the appearance of (bright 
day, early morning, night). 
4. The shadow of the moon racing over the earth causes wavy 
streaks of light and shadow. 
. All that is finally left is the sun’s corona. 


. The moon causes a dent to appear in the side of the sun. 
7. The dent grows larger. 
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It is believed that the earth was at one time part of the 
sun, as hot as is the sun; which means that at one time the 
earth was not a solid (as the portions of it which we can see 
are to-day), nor a liquid, like the ocean, but a gas, like 
steam, or the invisible air which surrounds us. Something 
happened and a fragment from the sun detached itself. 
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‘Then something else happened, and this detached frag- 
ment broke into two, a larger and a smaller portion. The 
larger portion, in the course of countless ages, became the 
earth and the smaller portion the moon. 


Beginning Chemistry FLETCHER, SMITH, AND HARROW 


What is believed: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
. That the earth and moon are two fragments of the sun? 


That the earth is as hot as the sun? 

That the earth is likely to explode because it is made of gas 
or steam? 

That fragments from the sun fall daily? 
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Every school, it seems, has a “goat”; a student who is 
wildly enthusiastic about sports and aspires to become an 
athlete and earn a position on one of the teams, but who, 
despite his ambition and utmost endeavor, fails to reach 
his goal. 

At Robbins College, the “goat” was Bob Starr. 

Fired with desire to earn his “R,”’ Bob had tried out 
for every team in the school’s curriculum; always he was 
one of the first to be cut. It was not because of a lack of 
courage, because Bob Starr possessed a fighting heart, but 
because of physical handicaps. He was too thin and light 
for football and hockey. Poor sight affected his baseball 
and basketball. He was too awkward for tennis or swim- 
ming, and as for golf, he was one of the worst of dubs. 


“The Goat” HARMON BELLAMY 


I. From the words in italics, choose the one which best expresses 
the meaning: 
aspires—bribes, longs, fights 
despite—because of, to spite, in spite of 
ambition—eager desire, worth, bribery 
goal—post on athletic field, desire, goat 
fired—overcome, animated, thrown out 
curriculum—course of study, campus, athletic program 
handicap—advantage, disadvantage, forfeit 
dubs—opponents, putters, mediocre players 
II. Choose from the following the statements that are true: 
1. Bob Starr was a star in athletics. 
. Every school has students who fail to reach their goal. 
. Poor sight affects skill in baseball and basket ball. 
The “goat” is always the first to be thrown off any team. 
. Bob Starr tried out for every team. 
. Bob Starr lacked courage. 
. The school “goat” never fails to reach his goal. 
82 
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If you want to avoid trouble with a leaky tent, the fol- 
lowing solution is a “sure cure.” Take a gallon or two gal- 
lons of turpentine and one or two cakes of paraffin wax. 
Chip the paraffin fairly fine; dump it into the turpentine. 
Place the turpentine in a pail, and set this pail in a larger 
pail or a tub of hot water. The hot water will heat the 
turpentine, and the turpentine will melt the paraffin. Stir 
thoroughly, and renew your supply of hot water if neces- 
sary. Then pile your tent into a tub, and pour in the 
turpentine and paraffin mixture. Work the tent all over 
thoroughly with your hands, so that every fibre gets well 
saturated. You must work fast, however, as the paraffin 
begins to thicken as it cools; and work out of doors, in a 
breeze if possible, as the fumes of the turpentine will 
make you sick if you try it indoors. When you have the 

tent thoroughly saturated, hang it up to dry. It is not 
necessary to wring the tent out when you hang it up. 
Just let it dry. If you use too much paraffin the tent may 
look a little dirty after it dries, but it will be all right 
after you have used it once or twice. 
“Waterproofing a Tent” J. Gibson 
List in the correct order the following directions for waterproofing a 
tent: 

1. Dump paraffin into the turpentine. 

2. Stir thoroughly, and renew your supply of hot water if neces- 

sary. 

3. Take a gallon or two gallons of turpentine and one or two 

cakes of paraffin wax. 

. Hang up tent to dry when thoroughly saturated. 

. Pile your tent into a tub, and pour in turpentine and paraffin 
mixture. 

. Chip the paraffin fine. 

. Place the turpentine in a pail, and set pail in a larger pail or 
tub of hot water. 


. Work the tent over thoroughly in the mixture so every fibre 
is saturated. 
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Many otherwise splendid “form” divers spoil a good 
score by a poor approach. ‘The approach is vastly more 
than a run. The element of timing in approaching the 
spring-step off the board is a vital factor in determining 
the complete, whole beauty of the first part of the dive. 

In learning the proper run, or approach, the diver 
should start from a point on the board about four ordi- 
nary steps from the diving end of the board. The actual 
approach should consist of three lively steps and a jump 
(hurdle) of about 24 inches in length and about 12 inches 
in height. The first three steps must not be at top speed, 
and ought to be rather deliberate but well spaced, because 
after a fast approach it is very difficult to make the slow, 
well-timed hurdle so necessary in order to get the proper 
timing when taking off in the actual spring. A poorly 
timed hurdle in itself is enough to throw the whole dive 
askew. It is important never to “rush the hurdle.” 


“Rhythm and Precision in Diving” Jack LipPert 


The following questions may be answered, with reference to the 
article, by yes or no: 
1. Does a poorly timed’ hurdle interfere with the beauty of a 
dive? 
2. Should the diver in making his approach to a dive start from 
the extreme end of the diving board? 
3. Should the steps which precede the hurdle be deliberate and 
somewhat slow? 
4. Is a proper approach important for perfect form in diving? 
5. Is the proper jump or hurdle 12 inches in length and 24 inches — 
in height? 


4 
Although Chinese boys and girls have almost no sports 
like ours, such as baseball or tennis or horseback riding, 
they have many games and pastimes to while away the 
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hours. They seem-to enjoy them, too, quite as much as we 
enjoy our more energetic sports. 

The greatest of all games to a Chinese boy is kite flying, 
and I believe that if we had such fascinating and wonder- 
ful kites as they have, we should enjoy this sport, too. On 
any pleasant day, but especially on ‘“‘Kite Day,” the whole 
sky is full of kites. The kites look like flocks of swooping, 
many-colored birds. Some of them are seven feet from tip 
to tip, and some are so small, you wouldn’t believe they 
could fly at all. 

These kites have no tails, as ours have. They are bal- 
anced by a bulging rib that runs through both wings, and 
allows the paper on the sides to cave in. Often little pieces 
of split bamboo are attached to the kites. These pieces of 
bamboo make a clear and beautiful note like the singing 
of birds, when the wind whistles through them. 

But the most fascinating thing about these kites is their 
shape. Some are shaped like dragons, some like birds, or 
butterflies, or fish, or even animals. Some have faces 
painted on them. All are painted in the most brilliant 
colors. These kites have pitched battles in the sky, and the 
fun consists in making them fight, in entangling them 
and cutting one another’s strings by sudden jerks. Some- 
times a small paper butterfly is fastened to the cord, and 
the wind sends it up to the kite with a whizzing sound; 
but as soon as the butterfly touches the kite, its wings 
close together and down it comes again, gracefully and 
gently. 

Burton Holmes Travel Stories—China WHEELER AND HOLMES 
With reference to the passage, complete the following sentences: 

1. Chinese kites are different from ours in that they have no...... 

2. When the wind whistles through the pieces of bamboo on a 

Ces RR ALC Petia piace has inertia cals alias Se dais G6 vies «senate ote bielel 

g. An enjoyable day for the Chinese boy is ...........sseeeeeeeee 
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4. Pitched battles in the sky are made by ..............--.--..- 
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My favorite—and only—hobby, as a child, and ever 
since, was dogs. I was brought up with them. I cut my 
teeth on the ears of my father’s famed pointer, “Shot.” 
From then on, to this day, the dog has been my chum 
and my study. Perhaps if I live for a mere handful of 
centuries I may learn a small fraction of one per cent of 
what is to be learned about him. He is a fascinating study, 
whether for child or for adult. But the longer I study him 
the less I actually know. 

From earliest days I have tried to figure him out. Al- 
ways I have failed. For example: 

A thousand cars cross the bridge a mile from Sunny- 
bank. How do my housedogs know the sound of my car, 
from all the others? They do. How do they know, from my 
dress, whether I am going to town, whither they can’t 
follow me; or for a cross country hike with them? 

On the other hand, when one of them is tied to a post 
in the sun, to dry off, after a bath, he goes around and 
around the post until he is a close prisoner and cannot 
move. Why does it never occur to him to reverse the ro- 
tary motion and free himself? He loves the living room 
fire. When that fire dies down he sees me replenish it with 
logs from the wood-box. When it dies down, why has he 
not sense enough to pick up a log, on his own account? 

He is a baffling mixture of sagacity and stupidity. 
Why? 

I have seen him work out problems which called for 
true reasoning powers. Again, I have seen him baffled by 
petty problems which a two-year-old child could solve. 
Why? 

But this I do know:—the dog is the healthfullest and 
most normal and helpful hobby that any child or 
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grown-up can acquire. I pass that on to your readers for 
what it is worth. And it is worth much. 


“My Favorite Hobby as a Boy” ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


I. From Column II, choose the expression which best explains each 
word in Column I: 


I II 
fascinating 1. wisdom 
reverse 2. abilities 
rotary 3. puzzling 
replenish 4. trifling 
baffling 5. interesting 
sagacity 6. favorite pastime 
powers 7. turning around 
petty 8. restock 
hobby g. to change to opposite 
10. wheels 
11. rekindle 


II. From among the following details, select the ones which are im- 
portant to the basic idea of the passage: 
1. A thousand cars cross the bridge a mile from Sunnybank. 
2. Ever since I cut my teeth on the ears of my father’s pointer, 
the dog has been my chum and my study. 
3. The dog loves the living-room fire. 
4. Dogs have no sense when it comes to picking up logs, and 
putting them on the fire. 
5. The dog is the healthfullest and most normal hobby that 
any child can possess. 
6. Drying off in the sun, after a bath, the dog goes round and 
round the post until he is a close prisoner. 


6 


A baseball team is made up of nine players; namely, a 
pitcher, a catcher, a first baseman, a second baseman, a 
third baseman, a short stop, and three outfielders. ‘The 
outfielders are designated right fielder, left fielder, and 
center fielder according to the position or territory of the 
field they cover. 

The field itself is divided into what are familiarly 
known as the infield and the outfield. The infield 1s 
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marked by bases sometimes referred to as “sacks.”’ ‘These 
are placed on the ground in the shape of a square or 
“diamond,” ninety feet apart. There is, for example, the 
home plate, beside which the batter stands when he is 
“up.” This plate is made of rubber or wood and is sunk 
in the ground so that a player sliding over it will not get 
hurt. First base (all bases except home plate are small, 
canvas covered sacks, square shaped, and fastened to the 
earth by means of a strap and a clasp) is directly to the 
right of home plate, ninety feet away. Second base is di- 
rectly in front of home plate, but farther away than either 
first or third base. A line drawn from home plate through 
the pitcher’s box would, if continued, bisect second base. 
Third base is to the left of the catcher, as he faces the 
pitcher’s box, and ninety feet away. The pitcher’s box is 
half way between the catcher and second base, directly in 
the line of both. 


“Base Ball—Our National Pastime” EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


I. Draw a diagram of a baseball field. 
II. On it place: the bases, the home plate, the pitcher’s box, the nine 
players. 
III. Plan your drawing to the scale of 14) of an inch to a foot, and 
indicate by the guide lines suggested that your drawing is ac- 
curate. 
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The Dutch liked holidays. In New York they celebrated 
the holidays of old Holland. On these holidays everybody 
stopped work and enjoyed himself. On Easter Monday 
the children played at cracking colored eggs. On May Day 
they had May parties and danced around the Maypole. 
On Pinkster * Monday all went to the woods to spend 
the day. They took their food with them in baskets and 
had a regular picnic. They gathered the beautiful wild 


* Pinkster—Whitsuntide, seventh Sunday after Easter. 
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flowers and brought them home to make their rooms look 
pretty. 

The children liked the Christmas holidays best of all. 
They hung up their stockings and expected presents from 
jolly old St. Nicholas just as you do now. The fathers and 
big brothers went to the woods, cut down Christmas trees, 
and brought them home. The trees were then dressed and 
looked bright and pretty. 

On New Year’s Day, friends, old and young, called to 
wish each other a Happy New Year. Everybody was wel- 
come, even strangers, and there were crullers and New 
Year’s cakes and all kinds of good things to eat and drink. 
Governor Stuyvesant, the English governors, and Presi- 
dent Washington always had receptions on New Year's 
Day. Washington thought it a delightful custom, and said 
he hoped the people of New York would always make 
New Year’s calls. ‘This friendly old Dutch custom was con- 
tinued in New York until a few years ago. 

A Home Geography of New York City GusTAv STRAUBENMULLER 
Choose the correct expression from the choices given: 

1. Friendly old Dutch customs (were continued in New York, were 
forgotten by the Dutch after they left Holland, were frowned 
upon by the Puritans). 

2. On New Year’s Day (Governor Stuyvesant entertained President 
Washington; the English governors ate cakes and crullers; 
President Washington held receptions). 

3. On May Day the Dutch (all went to the woods, danced around 
the May-pole, cut down fir trees). 

4. On Easter Monday the children of the Dutch (expected presents 


just as you do now, gathered beautiful wild flowers, played at 
cracking colored eggs). 


8 


For Relay Bean Bag Race, draw two circles about 
twelve inches in diameter at one end of the gymnasium 
floor. Between these two circles leave a space of about 
four feet. Starting from these two circles, arrange two 
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rows of bean bags in two parallel lines. ‘There must be 
the same number of bean bags as there are players, and 
both players and bags must be divided equally for the 
two circles, or baskets, as they are sometimes called. 

Having chosen sides, the players must form two semi- 
circles with the rows of bean bags acting as their diame- 
ters. ‘The leaders must stand at the ends of the semi-circle 
farthest away from the baskets. A signal is given which 
indicates to each leader that he must run behind his own 
semi-circle to the other end of the line, pass between the 
two baskets, pick up the first bean bag in his line and 
drop it in his own basket. Returning behind his semi- 
circle, he must tag the player second in line. ‘The one 
tagged must in turn run and pick up the second bean bag. 
This procedure continues until one side or the other 
first succeeds in getting all its bags into its basket. 


Following the directions given: 
Draw a diagram showing circles, two dotted lines to indicate the 
rows of bean bags, two semi-circles to indicate the position of the 
players. By means of arrows, indicate the direction which the 
players will take. . 
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Follow the Leader is a game which is always popular 
with young people. The game may be played either in- 


doors or out and with any number of people. Usually a 
person who is skilful in seizing an opportunity is chosen 


as leader. All the other players get in a single line behind 
him and do whatever the leader does. The leader, of 
course, tries to find difficult tasks for the followers to do; 
such as, climbing over obstacles, jumping over obstacles, 
walking backward, taking three steps forward and two 
back, etc. In fact, any difficult feat that the particular 
place where the game is played affords may be set for 
others to follow. 
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A person who fails to perform any of the required tasks 
drops out of the game. The game may be continued as 
long as there are any followers, or until the leader has to 
admit defeat. 

Choose the correct expression from the choices given: 

1. Follow the leader (must be played on the lawn, may be played 

indoors or out, ought to be played in the gymnasium). 

2. The leader (is chosen by lot, is seized by the other players, 

is selected because of his skill). 

3. The other players (tell the leader what to do, try to find difficult 

tasks to do, do what the leader does). 


4. You drop out of the game (if you are tired, if you require tasks 
to be performed, if you fail to follow the leader). 


10 


Center Base Ball is a good gymnasium game. The num- 
ber of people playing depends upon the size of the gym- 
nasium. Thirty could play the game if the room were 
large enough. All the players, except one, form a large 
circle, leaving a considerable space between each two. 
The player left out of the circle takes his position in the 
center holding a basketball. He tosses it to any player in 
the circle and immediately runs outside the circle. The 
player to whom the ball is thrown must catch it, put it 
on the ground in the center where the thrower was stand- 
ing, and then give chase to the one who threw it. The 
thrower tries to get back to the center of the circle and 
touch the ball before he can get tagged. If he does this, he 
joins the circle, and the other player takes his position 
in the center and throws the ball. If, however, he is tagged 
before returning to the ball, he must throw again, and 
the one who chased him returns to the circle. 

. How many people may play the game of center base ball? 
. What position do the players take? 
. What must the player to whom the ball is thrown do? 


. If the one who throws the ball is tagged, what happens? 
. Does the paragraph tell you anything about the close of the game? 
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A COLONY is composed of a number of people who 
leave their native land to make homes in a new country. 
Sometimes the settlers remain under the control of the 
mother country and sometimes they do not. The English 
colonies at first were under the control of trading com- 
panies in England. These companies hoped to make 
profits by shipping goods to the colonies and buying their 
valuable products in return. Later the colonists were gov- 
erned by the King and the home Government, but they 
claimed all the rights and privileges of Englishmen, just 
as if they still lived in England. ‘Vhe colonies were allowed 
to govern themselves in all internal matters and they were 
left to take care of themselves against the Indians, the 
French, and the Dutch. 


Our United States—Part I WoopDBURN, MORAN, AND HILL 


I. Define underlined words. 

II. Complete the following statements. 
1. Ay COLONY AS. ices wats «5 wis peice oyun 6 magrerg ele puis oe meee tarremenie 
2) “Fhe ‘English colonies. at list ci ac. oes os eee eens 
3. (Laterfitheizcolonists jit. 2). Sepchy Wis sy. Cisclasele hee pe ae eevee 
4. The,colonies:, were. allowed 2.., #2s.0¢142 e506 sme ripe ee eae eines 
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Literature and history make many references to forests 
and trees. The history of our country is enriched by inci- 
dents that were centered around certain trees. You have 
surely read how the original charter granted by the king to 
the colony of Connecticut was saved. It was hidden in the 
hollow trunk of a tree that has ever since been called the 
“Charter Oak.” Another important tree in colonial his- 
tory is the “Treaty Elm.” It was under the wide spreading 
branches of this elm that William Penn made his good- 

g2 
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will treaty with the Indians. Patriotic Americans remem- 
ber with pride the famous “Washington Elm” under 
which George Washington took command of the conti- 
nental army. 
Geography—New York City Edition BRANOM AND GANEY 
I. Give a title to the paragraph. 
II. Complete the following statements: 

1. The Charter Oak was so called because ...........ss+e00. 


2. The Treaty Elm was so called because .............+500. 
3. The Washington Elm was so called because .............. 


3 


Once upon a time in the history of the world there 
were no farmers at all. In those far-off days men were 
hunters. They had learned to tip strong sticks with sharp- 
ened flints, and with these they killed wild birds and 
small animals. They made hooks of bone with which to 
catch fish. They hunted the great mammoth, the wild 
horse, the reindeer, the bison and the rhinoceros with 
enormous stone clubs. They gathered fruits, mosses, and 
roots to eat. 

While the fathers were out hunting, the mothers kept 
house in their caves, or huts made of branches. ‘They took 
care of their children. They made clothes by sewing to- 
gether the skins of animals with bone needles and threads 
of sinew. They cooked the food. 

In those days long and long ago, men took what the 
earth gave them and never tried very hard to make the 
earth give them food. They picked up what they could 
find, and killed what animals they could without too 
much trouble. One day they might have plenty of food 
and the next day none. They were afraid of storms and 
the dark. They were happy in the sunshine. As they were 
always hunting for things to eat, they moved from one 
place to another. They had no settled place to live as we 
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have. When they had picked one place bare of fruits, and 
roots and nuts, and had killed or scared away all the 
animals good to eat, they moved to another place. 
Grain Through the Ages HALLOcCK AND Woop 
I. Find the meaning of underlined words. 
II. Indicate which statements are true: 
1. In olden days almost all men were farmers. 
2. They used guns to hunt the wild animals. 
3. They used home-made arrows to kill wild birds, 
4. The women spun and wove. 
5. It was a land of plenty, and no one was ever hungry. - 
6. People of olden times had no settled place to live as we 
have now. 
7. Wild animals frequently scared them and made them move 
to another place. 
8. They were afraid of storms and the dark. 
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Boys and girls are especially interested in the Plymouth 
colony, not only because nearly half of its members were 
of school age, but also for the reason that it is the only 
one of all the American colonies that has given to the 
United States a holiday which the President proclaims 
every year. That holiday is our Thanksgiving. We have 
it as a perpetual legacy because the pilgrims were deeply 
religious and sincerely thankful to God for preserving 
them in this New World. 

The first Thanksgiving was celebrated at Plymouth in 
1621, after the harvest had been gathered. Governor Brad- 
ford sent out four hunters to provide game for the feast. 
They killed many wild fowl, probably including wild 
turkeys, since they were very plentiful. Massasoit and 
ninety Indians came as guests, outnumbering their hosts 
nearly two to one. The Indians brought five deer to the 
feast. Both races seem to have had a hearty good time, 
feasting and playing games. ‘The influence of the pilgrim 
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is still felt in this holiday, which brings absent ones back 
to the home circle and makes Americans a more thankful 
and happier race. 


History of Our Country REUBEN PosT HALLECK 


From the following, choose the correct information according to the 
paragraph: 

1. Boys and girls are interested in the Plymouth colony because 
(many of the boys and girls of Plymouth went to school; the 
colonists were most religious; this colony has given the United 
States a holiday). 

2. The President of the United States (chooses the month for this 
holiday, closes the schools on this holiday, makes a Thanks- 
giving Proclamation every year). 

3. The first Thanksgiving was celebrated because (the Pilgrims 
had reached Plymouth Rock; the Pilgrims had escaped the In- 
dians; the Pilgrims were deeply religious and sincerely thank- 
ful to God for preserving them in the new world). 

4. The modern Thanksgiving Day still feels the influence of the 
Pilgrim (by giving opportunity for thanks, by having heavy 
feasting, by encouraging people to go hunting). 
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No one can live in a civilized land as long as you have 
without learning some history. How? Through stories, 
through pictures in magazines and newspapers and on the 
walls of your home and school, through the “movies,” 
through Fourth-of-July celebrations, through church and 
Sunday school, through talking with people who know 
history and with those who are making history—in short, 
merely through living in a live world. In these various 
ways you have learned something about the past and you 
will continue to do so; you can’t help it. 

Man’s Great Adventure EpwIn W. PAHLOW 
I. Define underlined words. 
II. Complete the following statement: 


You cannot help but learn history in a civilized land because 
OfTS. HAP a pet TM A Oe an eh Se Pe Ca Ean Sane a SERRE iri ; 
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—As soon as Columbus returned to Spain, there were 
many adventurers, seeking an easy fortune, who prepared 
to go to the country that he had discovered. In the first 
thirty years after his discoveries, a large number of expe- 
ditions arrived in the West Indies. Colonies were formed; 
estates were laid out; governors and lieutenant-governors 
were appointed. ‘The Spaniards made slaves of the In- 
dians and forced them to work in the mines and on the 
large estates. 

The result of this first colonization was a very ruthless, 
cruel conquest. The principal desire of the men who came 
to America was to secure riches for themselves and their 
king. They hoped to make Christians of the dark-skinned 
natives, but they did not hesitate to be very cruel if they 
felt it was to their advantage. At first, they did very little 
to better the civilization of the Indians. 


Required History, 7A REYNOLDS, TAYLOR, AND COLEMAN 


I. Choose the words in italics which most nearly explain the un- 
derlined words: 
adventurers—thieves, ne’er-do-wells, workers, fortune-seekers 
expeditions—troops, body of persons making a journey, slaves. 
ruthless—methodical, merciful, merciless, wealthy 
conquest—victory, defeat, increase of power 
advantage—increase of riches, benefit, happiness 
better (as a verb)—change, improve, destroy 
II. Complete the following statements: 

1. Many adventurers sought an easy fortune—when? 

2. A large number of expeditions arrived—during? 

3. Spaniards forced Indians to work—where? 

4. The result of this colonization was—what? 


i 


During the World War, 1914 to 1918, there was very 
little immigration. But after the war many people feared 
that we would be overwhelmed by Europeans trying to 
escape the hardships of life on that war-stricken continent. 
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Besides, five million men were out of work in the United 
States in 1921, and we wanted no more unemployment. So 
Congress began to pass laws to limit the number which 
might enter the country each year. Since 1930, the num- 
ber which may enter is about 150,000, divided among the 
various nations in proportion to the number of Ameri- 
cans descended from each nation who were living here 
when the last census was taken. 
The Story of Our Country WEST AND WEST * 
From the following statements, select those which are true according 
to information given in the paragraph: 
1. People flocked to this country during the World War. 
2. Work has been plentiful in the United States since 1921. 
3. Congress has passed laws to limit immigration. 
4. The word immigration means the act of entering the coun- 
try. 
5. Since the last census, entrance into the United States has 
been based on a proportion basis. 


8 


When the early colonist wanted to make a journey, he 
walked, rode on horseback, or paddled in a rude boat. 
There were few good roads and almost no wagons or car- 
riages. When the colonist in his rude carriage came to a 
stream, he was obliged to take his vehicle apart and carry 
it across in a boat, while the horse waded or swam. At a 
later time, when roads were better and bridges more plen- 
tiful, the planter’s carriage and the stagecoach were much 
used. Travelers stopped over night at a wayside inn, a 
large private house that had been turned into a tavern 
with stable room for the horses; oftener the traveler found 
lodging and meals at a private home. 

Although the facilities for travel were poor, many peo- 
ple moved frequently from place to place. They pushed 


*From The Story of Our Country by West and West. By permis- 
sion of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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farther and farther west, in search of new homes. Some 
of them seemed to take delight in getting away as far as 
possible from their fellowmen. It is said that Daniel 
Boone, one of the early pioneers, moved away because a 
man had built a hut as near as twelve miles to his own; 
the population, apparently, had become too dense in that 
locality to suit the restless and daring pioneer. 


Our United States—Part I WoopBuRN, MORAN, AND HILL 


I. Choose from expressions in italics the one which best explains 
word. 
paddled—rowed, waded, steered 
vehicle—automobile, pack, carriage 
waded—swam, walked, walked through 
wayside—in the woods, by side of road, in a by-street 
tavern—barn, inn, private home 
stable—fodder, hay, stall 
facilities—means, roads, encouragement 
pioneers—hermits, travelers, early settlers 
population—growth, forest, number of people 
dense—stupid, spread, thick 
restless—rested, uneasy, cattle punching 
daring—abetting, restless, courageous 

II. Choose the correct expression from the choices given: 

1. The early colonist made journeys (on good roads, in steam 
boats, on horse-back). 

2. The colonist frequently crossed streams (on well-made 
bridges, conveying his carriage across in a boat, by wading). 

3. Travelers frequently stopped for the night (at wayside inns, 
at large hotels, by the side of the road). 

4. Facilities for travel were poor, (but people moved fre- 
quently; so they never moved at all; so they started to make 
fine roads). 

5. Pioneers loved (people near them, to be as far as possible 
from their fellow-men, to build huts near their neighbors). 
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The American Federation of Labor grew out of a con- 
vention of workingmen which met at Pittsburgh in 1881, 
its name being adopted five years later. The organization 
is a union of unions; that is, a federation or combination 
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of labor unions of various kinds. As a rule each trade has 
its own union—plasterers, carpenters, bricklayers, steel 
workers, miners, printers, and tailors. In relating them- 
selves to the Federation these workers do not abandon 
their own trade unions; each union is left to govern itself 
as before. The arrangement, however, enables the workers 
to link themselves together in a great organization that 
voices their views on public questions and looks out for 
their common interests. For over forty years Samuel 
Gompers * served as the able president of the Federation. 


Our United States—Part III WoOoDBURN, MORAN, AND HILL 


Choose the statement which correctly completes the idea according 
to the paragraph:— 
1. The American Federation of Labor is 
a. a combination of labor unions 
b. a band of workers 
c. a group of steel workers 
2. Workers who join the Federation of Labor 
a. may not join a union 
b. do not abandon their own trade unions 
c. are called scabs 
g. Workers in the American Federation of Labor 
a. express their views on public questions 
b. instigate strikes 
c. dominate the voting 


10 


Perhaps at some time or other you have picked up an 
arrow-head in a plowed field. Possibly you know someone 
who has a collection of arrow-heads, or you may have ex- 
amined such a collection in a museum. ‘They seem very 
primitive to us when we look at our modern tools and 
machines. It is hard to realize that these crude arrow- 
heads represented an advanced stage of civilization. The 
old arrow maker was really a highly skilled worker for his 


* Samuel Gompers, 1850-1924 roe eo 
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time. He was among the first of those skilled men who 
have been, throughout many thousands of years, making 
the civilization we now have. Thousands of years must have 
passed before. prehistoric man became intelligent enough 
to fashion such weapons. The American Indian was living 
in this stage of culture when Europeans first came to this 
continent. The inventor of the arrow-head may, therefore, 
properly be called an “advanced thinker.” He made an 
advance over the practice of his people and time. 

Economic Citizenship Lapp AND Ross * 


I. Choose from Column II the word which best explains each word 
in Column I. 


I II 
arrow-head 1. comprehend 
museum 2. EX Dere 
realize g. state of social culture 
crude 4. knowing 
advanced 5. part of the earth 
civilization 6. existing before history 
highly skilled 7. cabinet 
prehistoric 8. old-fashioned 
intelligent g. dart 
continent 10. rough finished 
inventor 11. highly developed 


12. place where scientific curiosities 
or works of art are kept 

13. maintained 

14. contriver 


II. Put in correct word. 


1. Arrow-heads seem .......... as compared to modern tools. 

2. Civilization is now far more ............ than in the time 
of arrow-heads. 

$:/One of the carly steps iff <=. an sn ee was the work of one 
of these Old Asc vatelqees cates 

Ain. sis het Sint years must have passed before the age of ......... 

5. The arrow-head signifies a step in .............. 


: From Economic Citizenship by John A. Lapp and A. Franklin 


. Ross. By pexrhission of D. C. Heath and Co., Publishers. 
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The United States entered the war at a critical time. It 
had begun to look as if the “Allies” (England, France, 
Russia, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Japan, and others) were 
going to be defeated by the better organized “Central 
Powers” (Germany, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria). ‘To be 
sure, it was supposed at first that our part would be 
mainly to furnish supplies and money to the Allies: no 
one thought we could do much fighting. We had a very 
small army, few trained officers, and hardly any military 
equipment. And we had few ships to transport armies 
overseas. 

But it was soon plain that our army was badly needed 
too. General Pershing was sent to France with an Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force (A.E.F.) of regular troops, re- 
enforced by volunteers; and we began to raise and train 
a huge citizen army to join them. Congress passed a law 
for a universal selective draft. All men between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-one (later between eighteen and 
forty-five) were registered and examined; then, all fit for 
active service were classified by Registration Boards. We 
did not wish to draw our fighting forces from those who 
had families needing their help at home or who were 
already busy in work necessary to the government. So 
from the class that could best be spared, men were drawn 
by lot and gathered into huge training camps, as fast as 
such camps could be prepared. Our vast new shipyards 
turned out vessels with unheard-of rapidity; and, aided 
by English transports and French military supplies, we 
put more than two million soldiers into Europe. 

The Story of Our Country WEST AND WEST * 


* The Story of Our Country by West and West. By permission of 
Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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I. Choose the words in italics which best express the meaning 
of the underlined words: 
equipment—ex perience, forces, skill, outfit 
transport—carry over, arm, attack, prepare 
reénforced—drilled, strengthened, weakened, paid for 
universal—selective, general, involuntary, voluntary 
selective—universal, over twenty-one, specially chosen, elective 
draft—volunteers, compulsory service, surrender, tax 
registered—enrolled, handed, called, vaccinated 
transports—munitions, soldiers, vessels, sailors 
II. Select from the following statements those which are true: 
1. Our main part in the World War was to supply money. 
2. Austria and Turkey belonged to the Central Powers. 
3. England, France, and Russia were allied against Serbia and 
Japan. 
4. The United States had a small army and hardly any mili- 
tary equipment. 
. The Allies did not need our army. 
. A huge citizen army was raised by General Pershing. 
. Congress passed a law for a selective draft. 
. The United States did not wish to draw soldiers from those 
engaged in government work. 
g. Under the selective draft, men were not drawn by lot, but 
volunteered. 
10. More than two million American soldiers were sent to 
Europe. 
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The World War caused a remarkable change in the 
governments of many countries. Germany and Austria 
overthrew their monarchical governments and became re- 
publics. The Baltic nations are also republics. Russia, gov- 
erned by the Bolsheviks, calls itself a republic but has a 
government entirely different from that of any other na- 
tion. 

President Wilson, on his return from Europe, submit- 
ted the ‘Treaty of Versailles to the Senate for its considera- 
tion, because treaties binding on the United States must 
be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. At once, 
many senators stated that they were opposed to it; and a 
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large part of the American people supported them. As the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was a part of the 
treaty, we would become a member of the League if the 
treaty were accepted. It was, therefore, natural that Amer- 
icans should hesitate to bind themselves by a treaty that 
would completely change our relations with other coun- 
tries. In accordance with Washington’s advice about “‘en- 
tangling alliances” and in accordance with the Monroe 
Doctrine, we had never interfered in the affairs of Europe. 
The treaty would change all this. But many people ar- 
gued that times had changed and that we could no longer 
remain alone but must take our place in the council of 
nations. 

American History—Part IV GorRDY AND ERNST 
The Nation Today 


I. Identify or define in accordance with the paragraph the under- 
lined expressions. 
II. The following questions can be answered by yes or no. Refer to 
paragraph and make your decision. 
1. Is the Russian Republic similar to that of the Baltic na- 
tions and Germany? 
2. Did the World War affect the government of the United 
States? 
3g. Did the United States accept the Treaty of Versailles as 
brought back by President Wilson? 
4. Was the Covenant of the League of Nations accepted by 
the American people? 
5. Has the Monroe Doctrine any relation to Washington’s 
advice? 


A little over a hundred years ago a young college 
teacher and his wife started from Philadelphia to Indiana. 
They went from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh by stage- 
coach, a rattling, rickety, old machine, which lurched and 
plunged, swayed and jolted, until its passengers were 
bruised and sore. They went along at three miles an hour, 
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stopping at places to water the horses, at grog shops and 
post offices, and to let passengers on and off. 

From Pittsburgh the two travelers went down the Ohio 
to Louisville in a slow steamboat; from there they started 
overland in a two-horse cart for a hundred miles into the 
forests of Indiana, a densely wooded country. Here they 
had a lesson in forest traveling, in “‘spouty land,” “marsh 
land,” “rooty land,” and “snaggy land,’”’ with mudholes 
and no bridges, and in: fording deep streams. ‘They also 
found occasional “‘corduroy’’ roads made of the trunks of 
trees laid side by side, which for giving bumps and jolts 
have never been equalled. 

It was spring time, and traveling by land became trav- 
eling by mud and water. Small brooks bubbled up where 
no brooks should have been; creeks were turned into riv- 
ers and river into lakes. There was no road to follow, but 
only a trail, around stumps and over roots and snags. By 
sunset of the second day, by hard driving, the travelers 
had gone twenty miles from Louisville, about a mile and 
a half an hour! Such was travel in the days before the rail- 
way, the automobile, and good roads! 


Our United States—Part III WoOopDBURN, MORAN, AND HILL 


I. Choose from Column II the words best explaining each word in 


Column I. 
I II 
rattling 1. swung from side to side 
rickety 2. liquor store 
lurched 3. land with water spurting 
plunged 4. footpath 
swayed 5. furrowed and rough roads 
jolted 6. smooth 
grog shops 7. sudden roll to one side 
“spouty land” 8. fertile land 
“snaggy land” g. pitch forward 
fording 10. noise making 
“corduroy roads” 11. Shake up and down 
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creeks 12 

trail 13. 
14: 
15. 
16. 


II. Fill in blanks. 


. small streams 


land with stumps or branches 
wading 

shaky 

macadam roads 


1. A hundred years ago, travel from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 


was accomplished at the speed of 
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QUAM LEAs ie rok took travelers from Pittsburgh to Louisville 
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DBs Weary gc cuca traveled a hundred miles into the .......... 


of Indiana. 


4. Indiana provided lessons in land which was 
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§ 9. INDUSTRY 


1 


I Lived in Brooklyn, New York, and the chief means of 
transportation to Coney Island at that time was the horse- 
car. Near our home the cars would stop to water the 
horses, the men would jump out and get a drink of water, 
but the women had no means of quenching their thirst. 
Seeing this lack, I got a pail, filled it with water and a 
bit of ice, and with a glass jumped on each car on Satur- 
day afternoon and all day Sunday and sold my wares at a 
cent a glass. And when competition came—as it did very 
quickly when other boys saw that a Sunday’s work meant 
two or three dollars—I squeezed a lemon or two in my 
pail, my liquid became “lemonade,” my price two cents a 
glass, and Sundays meant five dollars to me. | 
“Why I Believe in Poverty” EDWARD W. Bok 
I. Choose the word in italics which best defines the underlined 

word at the left: 

quench—drench, put an end to, increase greatly 

competition—sports, selling, rivalry 
II. Answer the following questions after reading the paragraph: 


1. How did the writer outwit his competitors? 
<. How did people travel to Coney Island? 


4 


Coal in its early stages of formation is peat, and peat is 
formed in swamps in cool countries. The wood and leaves 
decompose partly into a brown jellylike mass which is 
preserved by the water of the marsh or bog and by acids 
in the vegetable material. Peat bogs are to be found in Ire- 
land, Holland, Germany, Poland, Russia, Canada, and 
New England. Peat does not form in Cuba or India, nor 
in any other hot country, because, when vegetable mate- 
rial falls in hot climates, it rots and disappears. ‘Therefore 

106 
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the tropic world has almost no coal. Very little coal exists 
in lands with a Mediterranean type of climate. Most of 
the world’s coal lies in a cool belt between 35° and 60° of 
latitude. 
Our Industrial World J. RussELL SMITH 
I. Choose the words in parentheses which make the statement true: 
1. A peat bog is a (forest, swamp, vegetable field). 
2. Coal is formed from (rocks, wood and leaves, oil and sand). 


3- Peat bogs are found (in hot countries, in Italy, in cool 
climates). 


3 


The money experts have discovered that wage money 
travels from pocket to pocket so fast that in one week one 
dollar pays four dollars’ worth of bills. For example: A 
dollar is paid to a carpenter, who uses it to settle a bill 
with his grocer, who hands it in wages to his delivery boy, 
who puts it into a payment to a jeweler for a ring for his 
sweetheart—all within a week. 

“Back to Prosperity with Housing” JAMES A. MOFFATT 
Tell which of the following statements are true and which are false: 
1. Money that a man has received in wages passes through 

many hands in the course of a week. 


2. This money is not used to pay wages again. 
3. Wage money is circulated through purchases. 


4 


We should note the difference between education and 
training. Education is the amount of general knowledge 
one acquires, knowledge that is fundamental to a large 
number of occupations. ‘Training is knowledge and skill 
pertaining to a particular vocation. Some occupations 
can be entered by one who has only a limited amount of 
general education and no special training, for example, a 
street-car conductor; others require slightly more general 
education but no special training, for example, cashier in 
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a store. Still others require a good deal of general educa- 
tion and also a large amount of training, as for example, 
surgeon. 

I Find My Vocation Harry D. Kitson * 


I, Choose the words in italics which best define the words at the left: 
fundamental—missing, necessary, trade 
vocation—to sell, occupation, school 

II. Which of the following statements are true and which are false? 

1. Education is useful in all occupations. 

. A street-car conductor requires a large amount of training. 

. No education is necessary for becoming a cashier. 

. Training is the same as education. 

. In order to become a doctor, one must have considerable 

training and education. 


Cum O98 WO 


5 


Cement of the kind called Portland cement, invented 
in 1825, is made by burning certain amounts of broken 
limestone and broken shale, rock, or clay, for a short time 
in a very hot fire. This dries out all the moisture. The 
stuff is then ground very fine and mixed thoroughly. 
When again made wet, it hardens and will stick to many 
substances. It will not burn, rust, or crack with heat or 
cold. Cement making is now a job for dynamite, steam 
shovels, power crushers, and other mass-production ma- 
chinery. 

The Romans knew how to make and use cement, but 
their cement was not so good as ours. I have seen bits of 
Roman brick wall in North Africa that had fallen into 
the Mediterranean Sea, where the beating waves had 
eaten out all the bricks, but left a perfect framework of 
cement. 

Recently it was discovered that steel and cement, when 
heated, expanded to the same extent and at the same rate. 


* From I Find My Vocation by Harry D. Kitson. By permission of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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Because of this fact, a framework of steel can be imbedded 
in a mass of cement and broken stone, called reénforced 
concrete, and become a solid and durable mass. The steel 
framework, serving as bones to the body, gives great 
strength to the structure. 

Perhaps the greatest single service of concrete is in 
the building of dams. If a good foundation in rock can 
be found, cement and stone can be dumped in until the 
mass is so large and so strongly placed that no flood can 
possibly move it. Cement goes into every crevice of the 
bed-rock and thus makes the dam water-tight. This gives 
us new power to control rivers. Many persons have, not 
improperly, called this the age of concrete. 


Our Industrial World J. RussELL SMITH 


I. Look in the dictionary for the meaning of these words: 
limestone 
shale 
dams 
bed-rock 
II. Choose the words in parentheses which make the statement true: 
1. The purpose of burning the limestone and shale is (to break 
it up, to take out the water, to remove impurities). 
2. Cement is strengthened by the addition of (broken stone, 
sand, steel). 
3. Cement is valuable in dams because (it allows water to seep 
through; it absorbs water; water cannot pass through it). 
III. Which of the following statements are true and which are false? 
1. The Romans made better bricks than cement. 
2. Cement does not stick to other materials. 
3. Cement cracks in hot weather. 


6 


Business is kinder to the untrained worker than are 
the professions and gives her more chance to rise by virtue 
of her own accomplishments. The old story of “from of- 
fice boy to president” may be repeated with the woman 
worker. Undoubtedly, education and all the education 
you can get, will be a helpful factor in your success. Never- 
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theless, the very nature of business makes it possible for 
you to employ your summer vacations, before you have 
secured any special training, in discovering whether or 
not you possess the capacities which lead to success in this 
group of occupations. Many of the leaders in the business 
world have only a grammar-school education or less; but 
the larger proportion of the new leaders have had at least 
a high-school training, and many have taken advantage 
of business courses of collegiate grade. Hence, get all you 
can, but what you fail to learn in the school room, per- 
sistency may teach you outside. 
Fields of Work for Women MIRIAM S. LEUCK 
I. Choose the word in italics which best defines the word at the left: 
capacities—riches, abilities, to try 
persistency—books, vacation, determination 

II. Answer Yes or No to the following questions: 

1. Is higher education necessary for success in business? 

2. Should one’s education cease after one leaves school? 

3. Do most modern business leaders have more than a 

grammar-school education? 


4. Is it possible for an untrained woman worker to rise in 
business? 


7 


A builder who could not estimate in advance the cost 
of a house, but agreed to build it as economically as pos- 
sible, and to calculate the costs when he had finished, 
would be considered a pretty poor business man. But 
isn’t that exactly what many people are doing when they 
spend as fast as they earn, without estimating expenses 
and carefully recording expenditures? Not so, however, 
the thrifty schoolboy who lived by a budget. He estimated 
his weekly earnings, distributed the money among his 
needs as he had classified them under the various headings 
of his plan, and kept within his estimates. 

The easiest way to spend wisely and to save systemati- 
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cally is to follow a budget and keep a cash record of in- 
come and expenditures. A budget is a plan for saving and 
spending money, based on the amount of income which 
is expected to be received. The United States Govern- 
ment, as well as city and state governments, budgets in- 
come and expenditures. Business men find that budgeting 
the expenses of shop and factory is necessary to the carry- 
ing on of a successful business. Families and individuals 
also find budgeting the best way to keep their expendi- 
tures within their incomes. 

Introduction to Business Kirk, BUCKLEY, AND WAESCHE 
I. Choose the expression in italics which best explains the word to 


the left: 


estimating—disregarding, judging, writing 


recording—writing, spending, receipts 
budget—check account, bills, plan for spending 
systematically—according to plan, stingy, monthly 
II. Complete the following statements: 
1. A person who doesn’t plan his spending is compared to 
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2. In a budget money is divided according to ............4- 
Bu As Duager keeps‘a‘record’ ef of) Vho8 2%. NOTE Saeacar acy carat toe 9 
45, Budgets-are used; by) 5)..</256..' Fhil~ ereele 2 aNd Eh". es ce 


No two persons in all the world have exactly the same 
_tastes and interests, the same abilities. Work that is a joy 
to one would often be a torture to another. Perhaps the 
most important choice one can make in life is that of the 
work we are to do. By that choice alone we frequently 
decide who shall be our friends and what our interests 
and success throughout a lifetime. 

Thousands of young people every year are choosing 
careers of unhappiness and failure by accepting the first 
jobs that come to their notice. The friend who tells you 
that “there’s a place open down at the office” may be con- 
ferring a favor if it is the right place for you, but only too 
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often such information leads to adopting the friend’s 
ideas of a good job rather than your own. 
Fields of Work for Women MirIAM S. LEUCK 
According to the paragraph, which of the following statements are 
true and which are false? 

1. It is advisable to accept the first job that comes your way. 


2. Our friends and activities usually depend on our vocations. 
3. Work which is pleasant to you may be distasteful to others. 


Su 


Different departments in the automobile factory make 
the different parts—steering wheels, engine, wheels, and 
other parts. In the final assembly a moving platform car- 
ries the automobile-in-the-making past a line of work- 
men, each of whom stands ready to put on his particular 
bolt or part with skill and speed. In a short time the 
whole machine, with each of its 5000 or more parts in 
place, is ready to run. 

Standardization and interchangeable parts, and their 
result, mass production, have made automobiles less 
costly. Where these methods are used, articles cost less 
than in a factory where fewer cars are made and where 
the machines must frequently be reset to make different 
required parts. Were it not for tariffs in foreign coun- 
tries, there would be but few automobiles made any- 
where except in the United States. More than 70 per cent 
of all the automobiles in Denmark come from the United 
States. 

Some automobiles are made in United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy, but in those coun- 
tries high tariffs are levied against American machines. 
To avoid the tariffs, American companies ship motor 
parts to foreign countries. There they have assembly 
plants, and they also make automobiles in some foreign 
countries. But even so, a cheap British car costs about 
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50 per cent more than does a similar car in the United 
States. Because wages are lower in England than in the 
United States, it takes three or four times as many days’ 
wages to buy a car there. 


Our Industrial World J. RUssELL SMITH 


I. Pick from the words in italics the one which best explains the 
numbered word at the left: 
1. standardization—making all alike, selling, industry 
2. interchangeable—pertaining to automobiles, connected, 
transferable 
3. mass production—manufacture in great quantities, factories 
outside of cities, made in people’s homes 
tariff—law, tax on imporis, factory 
United Kingdom—United States, Great Britain, Baltic 
States 
6. assembly plants—factories which manufacture separate 
parts, office buildings, factories in which the parts are put 
together : 
II. Complete the following statements: 
1. The country which leads in the manufacture of automobiles 
BS lea bis a Ses gwar acar asf 
2. A country which imports most of its automobiles is ........ 
3. Foreign countries keep American cars off their markets 
Byaie oe dna acintic quit jan 
4. An Englishman pays more than an American for a car 
FAS a ica aa Da eat a tabs bes cho sia 
5. The parts of an automobile are put together ona......... 
6. American companies are able to sell cars in foreign coun- 
ECS DCCA ISG sy ras ru nak uine slay acenar mech 
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When you are watching a good motion picture or stage 
production, you forget everything but the story taking 
place before your eyes. You are completely absorbed by 
the actors and what they are doing. They make the story 
live for you. They are all-important. But many besides the 
actors have worked to produce the entertainment which 
absorbs you. Electricians, carpenters, property men, stage 
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hands, seamstresses, and wardrobe assistants are only a few 
of the many working behind the scenes to produce a sin- 
gle film or stage performance. All these workers are neces- 
sary and important to the success of the production; with- 
out them it could not be produced. 

In every industry and, indeed, in every business, there 
are officers and executives, the “performers” whom the 
public sees and knows. But the many employees working 
“behind the scenes” are also necessary and important. 
Without them the business could not go on. ‘The business 
world requires messengers and office boys as well as presi- 
dents and directors. A business organization is actually de- 
pendent on every one of its employees and the tasks, no 
matter how simple, which they perform. 

Introduction to Business KirK, BUCKLEY, AND WAESCHE 
I. Choose the words in italics which best define the word to the left: 
absorb—cost money, hold one’s interest, admit 
seamstress—actress, scrubwoman, woman who sews 
property men—men who own the theatres, men in charge of stage 
furniture, actors 
II. Complete the following statements: 
1." A. DUSINESS IS COMPared tO: 2a. Vga weeks etter 
2. The executives of a business are compared to ............ 
3. Theemployees are: Compared 00%. ean: eee ae 
4. A successful motion picture or play requires ............. 


(Name five types of workers.) 
5. The success of a business organization depends on ........ ° 


GS | 


As oil comes out of the ground, it is a dark, thick liquid. 
In the refinery it is put into a tank or into coils of pipe 
and heated. This “splits” the oil. A certain amount of 
heat causes the lightest oils, like naphtha and gasoline, to 
turn to vapor, pass away through a pipe, and condense 
into liquids. As the heat is increased, kerosene and other 
heavier oils vaporize, and pass into other containers and 


set 
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condense. Thus one product after another separates as 
the oil splits up into many commercial substances. Finally, 
there is left in the retort a mass of black asphalt if the oil 
has an asphalt base, or a mass of paraffin if the oil has a 
paraffin base. 

Average crude petroleum produces 25 per cent gasoline, 
10 per cent kerosene, 33 per cent fuel oil, 7 per cent lu- 
bricating oil, and 25 per cent heavy residue which may 
also be burned under boilers if desired. The use of oil 
for heating houses and for firing the boilers of locomo- 
tives and ships has reduced the demand for coal. 

Our Industrial World J. RussELL SMITH 

I. Look in the dictionary for the meaning of the following words: 

refinery 
coils 
condense 
vaporize 
retort 
paraffin 
IJ. Fill in the blanks in the following sentences: 
Dene histcoils. tol:passvomtare: i. 2002 ands ose qr eases 
2. Heat charngesithe Otl:tO ois caw nd ops vs 
ero he neaviest Dart OF OU 1S i vessel ce ee 
iII. Choose the words in parentheses which make the statement true: 
1. Lightest means (weighing least, tan or grey in color, mixed 
with water). 
2. Ordinary oil contains a greater percentage of (kerosene, 
gasoline, fuel oil). 


3. As the oil is being “split,” the heat must be (made greater, 
decreased, kept at the same temperature). 


12 


If an insured person is unwilling or unable to con- 
tinue the payment of his premiums, his policy is said to 
lapse. In former years this was a very serious matter, for 
the insured lost all he had paid on the policy. For- 
tunately, nowadays his policy may be exchanged for a 
certain amount of money—always less, however, than he 
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has paid. ‘This sum is called the cash surrender value, and 
may be had on request. Or the insured person may have 
a paid-up policy for a smaller amount than the face of 
his old policy. He now has no more premiums to pay, 
and his beneficiary will receive the smaller sum at his 
death. Should the insured person wish neither cash nor a 
paid-up policy, his policy will be continued for a certain 
length of time. If he dies within that time, his beneficiary 
will get the face of the policy. If he dies after the period 
is over, the beneficiary will get nothing. No policy is 
lapsed until thirty days after a premium is due and un- 
paid. The insured person may have his lapsed policy re- 
stored by paying the unpaid premiums and proving he is 
in good health. 


Introduction to Business Kirk, BUCKLEY, AND WAESCHE 


I. Look in the dictionary for the meaning of the following words 
as applied to insurance: 
premiums 
policy 
lapse 
beneficiary 
face 
II. Which of the following statements are true and which are false? 
1. If a person cannot continue making payments on his in- 
surance policy, he receives back the same amount of money 
he has paid in. 
2. The insured person may exchange his policy for one of less 
value. 
3. It is possible to have a lapsed policy restored. 
4. If the insured person wishes neither cash nor a smaller 
policy on discontinuing his payments, then his policy is 
immediately discontinued. 


§ 10. HOME ECONOMICS 


1 


WHEN we live in a home, we help to do the work neces- 
sary to keep it clean and in repair. We are unfair if we 
expect another person to do the cleaning after us, espe- 
cially if we are untidy and careless. Father usually has the 
great responsibility of earning the money for the family. 
Therefore we do not expect him to clean the house ex- 
cept possibly in a rare emergency. It is usually mother’s 
job to manage the home. If mother had to do all of the 
necessary work, she would have neither the time nor the 
strength to add the nice touches that give us so much 
pleasure. Part of the fun of living together is in doing 
work together, just as part is found in playing together. 
Of course, we plan for as much free time as we can. ‘The 
more careful we are in preventing soil and breakage, and 
in avoiding disorder, the less time we need to spend on 
the routine work of the house. Family members who have 
habits of orderliness, who are careful not to scratch furni- 
ture or spill things, and who are careful not to carry dirt 
into the house unnecessarily are really giving themselves 
more time to play. The careless members of the family, 
on the other hand, create work that they may not enjoy 
and so lessen the time they may spend as they please, or 
they are spoiling the pleasantness of their homes. 
Living in Our Homes FRIEND AND SHULTZ 
Select the statements which are justified by the paragraph: 

1. Careless members of a family create work that they enjoy. 

2. Family members who have habits of orderliness make work for 

themselves. 

3. The more careful we are in the home, the less time we need 

to spend on the work in the home. 
. It is never necessary to carry dirt into the house. 


. We expect father to help with the house-cleaning. 
. It is unfair to expect another person to clean up after us. 
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2 


The place where the meal is served plays an important 
part in the enjoyment of that meal. Almost every house 
has a dining room planned and furnished for use at meal- 
time. Some families prefer to have their meals in the 
large, cheerful kitchen near the warm fire on dark fall 
evenings or cold winter mornings, when the dining room 
is chilly and uninviting. In modern families where there 
are no servants and the mother must get the father and 
the children off to work and school early in the morning, 
the breakfast nook or room has become very popular. 
There is also a feeling among some people that, since the 
dining room is used only about three hours a day for 
serving meals, the space allowed in the small, modern 
house or apartment for this room is not being used wisely. 
As a result, many houses and apartments now have a 
living-dining room, one large room used for both pur- 
poses. 

Your Home and Your Family GRAVES AND OTT 
Choose the material from the following list which is necessary to 
the understanding of the paragraph: 

1. Meals are unimportant. 

2. Modern families have no servants. 

3. The breakfast nook is now very popular. 

4. Growing boys and girls need good breakfasts. 

5. Ina small apartment, space reserved for dining room is not used 

wisely, according to some people. 

6 

i) 


. A dining room ought not to be chilly and uninviting. 
. A living-dining room is found in some apartment hotels. 


2 
Clothing should act as one of the factors for keeping 
the body temperature normal. The amount of clothing 
you wear varies with the temperature. In cold weather 
clothing should be warm, but not heavy. Woolens are 
good, because they are light and are poor conductors of 


: 
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heat. Knitted or loosely woven materials are warmer than 
tightly woven ones, because there are more air spaces. In 
warm weather clothing is worn to protect the body from 
the intense rays of the sun. Exposure to the sun for too 
long a period will cause painful sunburn, which is as 
dangerous as any other burn. Linen and cotton are the 
best fibers for summer clothing, because they are good 
conductors of heat, they absorb perspiration readily, and 
can be laundered easily. Mesh weaves are the coolest and 
have been popular for the last few summers. Dark colors 
absorb heat, and therefore are not good for general wear 
in warm climates. 
Your Home and Your Family GRAVES AND OTT 
I. With the help of a dictionary, find out meaning of underlined 
words. 
II. From expressions given in parentheses, select the correct one for 
the completion of sentences. 

1. The amount of clothing you wear varies with (your income, 
your body temperature, your mother’s wish, the tempera- 
ture). 

2. In cold weather, clothing should be (made of fur, warm but 
not heavy, brightly colored, as heavy as possible). 

3. Loosely woven materials are (less expensive, lighter in 
weight, easier to wash, warmer, more becoming). 

4. Long exposure to sun causes (heavy tan, painful sunburn, 
dangerous illness). 


5. Dark colors (keep clean longer, absorb heat, are less ex- 
pensive, are in general worn in warm climates). 


4 


_Candling is the commercial test for determining the 
freshness of eggs. When you hold your fingers before a 
lighted electric bulb you note that they appear trans- 
parent except for the bone, which appears as a shadow. 
Candling eggs is a similar process. The egg is placed at 
one end of a tube; at the other end of the tube a strong 
light is placed. Under the test fresh eggs appear trans- 
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parent and have little or no air space; a stale egg is cloudy 
and has a large air space. 
Everyday Foods HARRIS AND SPEER 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What is the commercial way for determining the freshness of 


eges? 
2. A fresh egg appears (transparent, cloudy). 


5 


The purchaser has a right to expect help from the 
Government in the buying problem. No matter how 
much technical information we acquire, still we are help- 
less in the purchase of certain commodities. We cannot 
tell if the contents of a can of vegetables are as indicated 
by the label, nor can we tell if the silk in a ready-made 
silk dress is heavily weighted. The need for more legisla- 
tion which controls the production of food, clothing, and 
other commodities is obvious. Products which are gov- 
ernment inspected in the making and labeled as to their 
content help us greatly in our buying problem. 

The Girl and Her Home TRILLING AND NICHOLS 
I. Look up underlined words. 
II. Answer the following questions: 
1. What right has every purchaser? 
. Does technical information heip us in all kinds of buying? 
- Does the label on a can guarantee the contents? 


2 
3 
4. Is the silk in all ready-made dresses pure silk? 
5. What need is obvious? 


6 


Feed a growing child properly and you have helped to 
make a good citizen. Every child has the right to a useful 
body and mind, but in order to have either he must be 
given the right kind of food at the proper time. The food 
must do two things: first, make the child grow; second, 
give energy for constant activity in form of play or work. 
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Until the child has its growth the food must make bone, 
muscle, brain, and all other tissues. The food should con- 
tain many different materials as it supplies many dif- 
ferent wants. Children need more food in proportion to 
their size than grown people. Part of the food is used at 
once to help the child run about, the rest to make the 
body grow. Meals should be given very regularly. If a 
child goes without breakfast he may be tired out before 
noon, and the parts of his body which are growing will 
have to go without the material needed to build them up 
at the very time when it is most necessary; then we say 
“the child’s growth is stunted.” 
“The Feeding of Young Children” MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
Answer the following questions: 

1. On what, among many things, does good citizenship depend? 

2. Upon what, among many things, does a useful body and mind 

depend? 
3g. What demands does a growing body make? 
4. Do children need more or less food in proportion to their size 
than grown people? 
5. Besides nourishing food, what else is demanded of meals given? 
6. Why should a child never go without breakfast? 


7 


Freshness is exceedingly important in eggs since their 
flavor is easily spoiled. The shells of eggs are porous, that 
is, they allow air to pass through them. Perfectly fresh 
eggs fill their shells. When eggs have stood for a time, 
some of the moisture has evaporated, and air spaces have 
formed in one end. If you shake stale eggs, you can feel 
and sometimes even hear the movement of the contents 
in the shell. As the air enters the shell it may carry with 
it bacteria that cause the egg to spoil as well as flavors 
that may affect the taste of the egg. It is always best to 
keep eggs cool since these changes take place rapidly if 
the eggs are warm. Eggs that shake are not necessarily 
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spoiled. If they have been kept cold enough, harmful 
bacteria have not had a chance to develop. If eggs have 
not been kept near strong flavored foods, they will not 
have taken up distasteful flavors. Proper storage enables 
us to keep eggs in good condition for many weeks. Newly 
laid eggs are coated with a film that protects them some- 
what. Eggs should not be washed until ready to use since 
washing removes this protective coating. 
Food FRIEND AND SHULTZ 
Choose from the parentheses the proper expression to correctly com- 
plete the statement: 
1. Perfectly fresh eggs (fill their shells, make a sound when shaken, 
have air spaces at one end). 
2. Eggs spoil because (bacteria is carried into the shell with the 
air, they are shaken, because they are cold). 
3. Eggs must be separated from other foods (because they are 


coated with a film, because they need washing, because they 
absorb strong odors). 


8 


Homemaking is a complicated job, involving many 
sorts of activities, depending on the kind of home in 
which one lives. It may include housework, marketing, 
managing the children, interior decoration, and nursing. 
Is it any wonder that some of us fail when we attack this 
complicated job with inadequate training and experi- 
ence? ‘The stenographer in the business office has a much 
less complicated task, requiring less skill and judgment, 
yet she is expected to take preparatory training for her 
work. Why should we not have training for homemaking? 
It is true we acquire more or less training and skill as we 
grow up in our homes, but this training is not adequate. 
We need the benefit of the scientific study that has been 
made of various homemaking activities. Whether we 
make our home in one small room or in a great house, 
we need to think of homemaking as a business or a profes- 
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sion, and to think more deeply and intelligently about 
our home living. 


The Girl and Her Home TRILLING AND NICHOLAS 


I, From Column II choose an expression which will best express 
each expression in Column I: 


I II 
complicated 1. insufficient 
interior 2. gain 
inadequate 3- difficult 
skill 4. trade 
judgment 5. criticism 
acquire 6. inside 
benefit 7. indolent 
business 8. expertness 
profession g. logical opinion 

10. Calling 
11. inland 


12. advantage 


II. The following questions can be answered by yes or'no: 
1. Is it surprising that people fail to become good home- 
makers? 
2. Does the size of the home determine the amount of training 
necessary? 
. Is not the training we receive in our own home adequate? 
. Is scientific study of homemaking unnecessary? 
. Does a stenographer expect to be proficient without pre- 
paratory training? 
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When to buy canned vegetables is a question we often 
have difficulty in answering. Canned vegetables usually 
are quite different in flavor from the fresh. Although the 
flavor is different, we find some kinds of vegetables very 
desirable if they are well canned. In large cities it is some- 
times difficult to buy really fresh vegetables because of 
the time taken to ship them in from the farmers and sell 
them. On the other hand, factories are often able to 
gather the vegetables from the field, and can them within 
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the space of a few hours. The canning factory also is able 
to put up vegetables when they are at just the right stage 
of maturity, whereas we cannot always buy fresh vege- 
tables in this condition. Vitamin C, which is destroyed 
by long cooking in an open kettle, seems not to be lost to 
the same extent when foods are canned by the factory 
method. Likewise, the mineral content and the other 
vitamins may not be lost to such an extent in canned 
vegetables as those badly prepared in the home. Some- 
times, then, canned vegetables are better in nutrition 
value than those prepared at home, especially when the 
home-prepared vegetables are overcooked. 

Food FRIEND AND SHULTZ 
Choose from the parentheses the proper expression to correctly com- 
plete the statement: 

1. In large cities one (can always buy perfectly fresh vegetables 
easily, finds it sometimes difficult to buy fresh vegetables, prefers 
to buy canned vegetables). 

2. Canned vegetables (are sometimes better in nutrition value, 
are cooked in an open kettle, are sometimes overcooked). 


3. Canned vegetables (are better flavored than fresh, have less 
flavor than fresh, differ in flavor from the fresh). 


§11. MATHEMATICS 


1 


WE have already seen that the expression ab means a 
multiplied by b. If we multiply a by a, we do not write 
aa, but a? instead. In like manner a-a-a is not written 
aaa, but a’, and aaaa is written a‘. These expressions are 
read “a square,” “a cube,” and “a fourth,” respectively. 
The small figures , 3, and ¢ in the illustrations are called 
exponents, and indicate how many a’s are multiplied to- 
gether in each case. This is another use of shorthand in 
algebra. If no exponent is written, it is understood to be 1. 
We may now state the definition. 

An exponent is a small figure or letter written above 
and at the right of a quantity, to show how many of those 
quantities are multiplied together. 
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Elementary Algebra EDGERTON AND CARPENTER * 


From the following, choose the correct answer: 
1. “a square” is the same as (a plus a, 2a, a times @, a). 
2. a* means (a plus 4, 4 times a, a2, a times a times a times 4). 
3. In a3 the exponent is (4, 3, 3a). 
4. “cube” is (a3, a4, a2, al). 


2 


The United States is divided into four standard time 
belts. When it is 10 A.M. in San Francisco, it is 11 A.M. 
in Denver, 12 o’clock noon in St. Louis, and 1 P.M. in 
New York City and other cities along the Atlantic Ocean. 
These time differences must be considered when making 
long-distance calls. When May Smith left New York 
City to visit relatives in San Francisco, she was told to 
make a station-to-station call to her home at 8:30 P.M. 

* From Elementary Algebra by Edgerton and Carpenter. By per- 


mission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
125 
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on the day she arrived. What time may her family at 
home expect her call? Why did they suggest a station- 
to-station call? a night-rate call? 
Introduction to Business KIRK, BUCKLEY, AND WAESCHE 
I. From the following choices in parentheses, select the correct 
answer: 
1. If it is 12 M in San Francisco it is (8 A.M., 1 P.M., 3 P.M., 
10 A.M.) in New York. 
2. May’s call reached New York at (8:30 P.M., 11:30 P.M., 
Midnight, 10 A. M.). 
3. May left New York at 9 A.M. In Denver it was (12 Noon, 
7 A.M., 6 A.M., 1 P.M.). 
4. If you wanted a telephone call to reach a friend in St. 
Louis at 7 Pp. M. you would call from New York at (12 Noon, 
8 Pp. M., 6 P.M., 9 A.M.). 
II. Explain clearly the following. Use a geography or a dictionary 
or your mathematics book to help you: standard, time belts. 


3 


Natalie Briggs spent the summer at a girls’ camp. 
Her brother, Matt, wanted to send her a box of candy for 
her birthday. His mother told him to take the candy to 
the post office and send it by parcel post. 

Matt wrapped the box of candy neatly, addressed it, 
and took it to the post office window which was marked 
“Parcel Post.” ‘The clerk took the package, asked the 
value, weighed it, took out some stamps, and said: “8 
cents, please. If you want to have the parcel insured, it 
will cost you 5 cents extra.” Matt wanted to be protected 
against loss, so he bought 13 cents worth of stamps and 
stuck them on the package. The clerk filled out a stub 
and receipt in his book, tore out the receipt and gave it 
to Matt. He told Matt that, in case the package was lost, 
he could get its value by presenting his receipt. 

Matt wanted to know how the clerk could tell what to 
charge for the different parcels, so he asked him. He found 
out that the clerk weighed the parcel, looked at the ad- 
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dress to see how far it was going, and then looked at his 
chart to see how much he should charge. 

Matt’s package weighed 2 pounds, and was going 45 
miles to the camp. The chart showed that a 2-pound 
package going 1 to 50 miles costs 8 cents. Matt insured 
the candy for $2. The insurance rate is 5 cents for in- 
surance up to $5. The total fee was therefore 8 cents + 5 
cents, or 19 Jcents, 

The New City Arithmetic BoyLaNn, SMITH, AND BAUER * 
Select from information given in the paragraph the true statements 
from among the following: 

1. A 2lb. package going 35 miles costs 8 cents to send. 

. It costs 5 cents extra to insure a package worth $10. 
. A receipt is given for insured packages only. 


. The cost of insurance depends on how far the package is going. 
. A 2 lb. package going 10 miles costs 5 cents to send. 
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Mrs. Lang needed some furniture for her new home. 
Being a thrifty housewife, she watched for sales. At Hatha- 
way’s August sales she bought, at a discount of 25%, an 
armchair which had been marked $22. Merchants often 
sell goods at prices lower than the regular prices. ‘The 
amount taken off the regular price or marked. price, 1s 
called the discount. It is generally a certain percentage 
of the marked price. Sometimes the rates of discount 
are given as fractions instead of as per cents. We often 
hear of goods sold at “14 off,” or “44 off,” or at other 
reductions. In the case above, the discount was 25% of 
the marked price. Discounts are figured just like per- 
centage. Sometimes the discounts are expressed in money. 
Mrs. Lang bought her chair “at a discount of $5.50,” or 
at “$5.50 off’ the marked price, or at Panioxoie? ihe 


* Reprinted, by permission, from The City Arithmetics, Seventh 
Year, First Half by William A. Boylan, Floyd R. Smith, and Katherine 
Bauer. Copyright by Charles E. Merrill Company. 
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amount that is left after the discount is taken off is called 
the net price. The net price is the price the buyer really 
pays. 
The New City Arithmetic—7th yr., 2nd Half BOYLAN AND SMITH * 
I. Select from the words in parentheses the one best fitted to explain 
the following words: 
thrifty—rich, careful, young, poor 
net price—the amount Mrs. Lang paid, the price before the dis- 
count is taken off, the price the merchant pays for the chair 
marked price—the price the chair regularly sold for, the price 
Mrs. Lang paid, the wholesale price 
II. Complete the following correctly: 
1. Mrs. Lang’s discount was (14, 14, 14) off. 
2. Marked price is (net price minus discount, net price plus 
discount, net price minus 25%). 
3. The marked price of a coat is $60. The discount at the end 
of the season is 14 off. The net price of the coat then is 


($30, $45.50, $40, $55). 
4. In order to find the net price we must Know ..........6 


5 


It must have taken many families to supply enough 
labor to build the Great Pyramid. ‘To keep these in order, 
some form of government was needed. Government points 
to leaders and followers, to judges, tax-collectors, and 
other officials. 

To plan and carry out the undertaking called for a 
high degree of intelligence. These people must have had 
not only a spoken language for communication, but also 
a system of writing and a system of numbers. They had 
drawing instruments too, no doubt, and tools for cutting 
and finishing the blocks of stone. Tools point to metal, 
which points not only to the existence of fire, but also to 
skill in using it to reduce ore. The absence of quarries 
near-by points to some means of transportation, perhaps 


* Reprinted, by permission, from The New City Arithmetic, 
7th Year, 2nd Half, by William A. Boylan,° Floyd R. Smith, and 
Katherine Bauer. Copyright by Charles E. Merrill Company. 
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to barges or, on land, to rollers or greased planks. ‘The 
immense size of the Great Pyramid suggests that the 
builders had acquired their skill by constructing smaller 
pyramids. | 
Man’s Great Adventure EDWIN W. PAHLOW 
I. Select the correct meaning from the suggestions given in italics: 
acquired—lost, conspired, gained, bought 
ore—crude metal, cold, fine tool, expense 
quarries—trains, mines, neighbors, rivers 
barges—boats, canals, bridges, armies 
II. Answer the following questions: 
1. What reason does the writer give for believing that the 
builders of the Pyramid had a form of government? 
2. What are you told about their building tools? 


3. Why does the writer think they could read, write, and do 
arithmetic? 


6 


On all very high mountains there is a line, called the 
timber line, above which trees will not grow. Are the 
following conclusions necessarily true? (a) Since Mount 
Blue has no trees on its summit, it extends above the 
timber line. (b) Since Mount Blank has trees on its sum- 
mit, it does not extend above the timber line. (c) Since 
Mount White extends above the timber line, it has no 
trees on its summit. (d) Since Mount Verde does not ex- 
tend above the timber line, it has trees on its summit. 


Plane Geometry JoserH P. McCorMAcK 


fi 


An equation is a statement in symbols of the fact that 
two algebraic expressions are equal. For example, A = bh, 
2x+1=%7, and a?=2ab are all equations. Formulas 
are equations of one kind, and the first equation men- 
tioned above, A = bh, is a formula. However, there are 
other equations which are not formulas, such as 
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2x+1=7. In this case x is not an initial letter repre- 
senting some particular class of quantities;. but it repre- 
sents an unknown number whose value is to be found. To 
solve an equation means to find the value of the unknown 
quantity. So important are equations in algebra that 
algebra is sometimes defined as the science of the equation. 
Elementary Algebra EDGERTON AND CARPENTER * 
I. What is the meaning of the word symbol as used in algebra? 

II. Select the true statements from the following: 

1. All equations are formulas. 

2. 4x -—3=9 is a formula. 


3. In 5x +7 = 27, it is necessary to find the value of x. 
4. a2 4 b2 equals c? is a formula. 


8 


Marion Webster and her brother Donald set up a 
lemonade stand one hot day. They found wooden boxes to 
make their stand and bought a 15¢-roll of crepe paper 
to decorate it. Their mother supplied ice, glasses, spoons, 
etc. The weather was very warm and they thought they 
could sell all the lemonade they made. They bought 
lemons at 40¢ a doz. and 3 lb. of sugar for 25¢. They used 
6 lemons and 1 Ib. of sugar to each gallon of lemonade. 
They sold it at 5¢ a glass, each glass containing one stand- 
ard cup (1% pt.). How much was their profit, if they made 
3 gal. of lemonade and sold it all except 2 glasses apiece 
which they drank themselves? 

Mathematics ENGELHARDT AND EDWARDS 
I. Which one of each of the following groups of facts is given? 
1. The cost of the decorations, cost of the boxes, the amount 
of ice used, the quantity of lemonade given away. 
2. Number of lemons to 1 qt. of lemonade, amount of sugar 


to 1 glass, number of lemons for 3 gal., amount of sugar 
used for 1 gal. 


*From Elementary Algebra by Edgerton and Carpenter. By per- 
mission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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3. Cost of 1 Ib. of sugar, cost of 1 doz. lemons, number of 
glasses to 1 gal., cost of straws for drinking. 

4. Total amount of lemonade sold, the price of what Marion 
and Donald drank, number of lemons to 1 gal., number of 
lemons that were spoiled. 

II. Which of each group of facts is it necessary to find? 

1. The number of glasses per gal., the cost of 1 lb. of sugar, 
the cost of 1 lemon, the cost of the crepe paper. 

2. The cost of 2 doz. lemons, cost of 114 doz. lemons, the sell- 
ing price of 3 gal. of lemonade, the number of boxes used 
in making the stand. 

3. The total of 2 purchases; of 3 purchases; of 4 purchases; 
of 5 purchases. ; 

4. The number of glasses sold, the amount of lemonade left, 
the amount of sugar left, the cost of the glassware. 

III. Which of each of these is the correct method? 

1. To find the number of glasses of lemonade in 3 gal.: 2x24 
glasses, 3 x 2x2 glasses, 3x 4x2x2 glasses, 4x 2x3 glasses. 

2. To find the number of glasses sold, use the correct answer 
above, and add 2 glasses, subtract 2, add 4, subtract 4. 

3. To find the amount of money received for the lemonade, 
take the number of glasses sold, times 4o¢, times 5¢, plus 
15¢, minus 25¢. 

4. To find the profits, take the amount of money received, 
and add 15¢, 40¢, and 25¢; subtract 15¢, 4o¢, and 25¢; 
subtract 6o¢, 25¢, and 15¢. 

IV. Which answer in each group is correct? 

1. The number of glasses in 3 gal. is 24, 48, 12, 96. 

2. The lemonade sold for $1.20, $2.40, $2.20, $.60. 

3. The expenses were $1.00, 40¢, 80¢, 85¢. 

4. The profits were $1.25, $1.20, $1.40, $2.40. 


9 


The earth revolves around the sun once in about 
365% days. This gives us our year. In place of having 
36514 days in each year, we have 365 days in all years 
except the leap years. In a leap year there are 366 days. 
A leap year generally occurs every fourth year, since dur- 
ing a year of 365 days there is about one-fourth day over. 
However, the revolution of the earth around the sun 
lacks a few minutes of being 36514 days, so if a leap year 
of 366 days occurred every fourth year, this would not 
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be exactly correct. So our calendar makers have agreed 
that all years which are divisible by four are leap years 
unless they end in two zeros. The years that end in two 
zeros must be divisible by 400. 


Geography of our World BRANOM AND GANEY 


From the following choices in parentheses complete the statement: 

1. A leap year occurred in (1900, 1400, 1200, 1800). 

2. In this passage we are told (the number of days in February, 
the number of days in a leap year, the date of the last leap 
year, the number of days it takes the moon to revolve around 
the earth). 

3. In a leap year, the earth revolves around the sun in (365, 366, 
36514, slightly less than 36514 days). 

4. The number of days in a leap year is (365, 366, 400, 36514) days. 


1© 


There existed in Babylon a system of notation which 
we make use of daily. ‘This system was counted by sixties. 
Sixty can be divided without a remainder by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
10, 12, 15, 20, and go. A writer tells us that the Baby- 
lonians divided the sun’s orbit or path into 24 para- 
sangs, a parasang being equal to about four and one- 
half miles. A good walker, the Babylonian astronomers 
observed, advanced one parasang in one hour. The sun 
accomplished the same progress. The sun’s whole course 
was 24 parasangs or 360 degrees. Each parasang or hour 
they subdivided into 60 minutes. This clock or watch 
system the Babylonians gave to the Greeks who in turn 
gave it to Europe where it has survived to the present day. 


Our Heritage from the Old World JOSEPHINE H. GREENWOOD 


I. Select the correct meaning for these words from the choice 
offered: 
astronomer—one who tells fortunes by the stars, a student of 
the stars, mathematician 
notation—arithmetic, counting, figuring 
orbit—brilliance, heat, path 
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II. Complete the following from the choices offered: 


1. 
2. 


III. Are 


1. 


A parasang is equal to (an hour, a mile, a day, a season). 
According to the Babylonians the path of the sun in miles 
is (414, 108, 24, 60). 


. In the passage we are told (the number of parasangs in a 


day, the number of degrees in a mile, the number of days 
in a Babylonian month). 


- To find the number of degrees a parasang equals (multiply 


360 by 24; divide 360 by 24; add 24 to 360; subtract 24 
from 360). 

these statements true? 

The Babylonians received their clock system from the 
Greeks. 


. The parasang was subdivided into 60 minutes because it 


is equal to 60 miles. 


§ 12. GENERAL SCIENCE 
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Map_e sugar and maple syrup are made by boiling down 
the sap of the sugar maple, which is obtained by boring 
small holes into the trees and driving in “‘spiles.” ‘These 
are small wooden or metal troughs through which the 
sap runs into buckets placed below. ‘The sap runs most 
freely in the spring, when the nights are cold and the 
days are mild. The maple syrup requires little or no 
purifying, apart from the removal of. mineral matter 
which settles to the bottom. The peculiarly pleasant taste 
of maple sugar is due to small quantities of organic com- 
pounds in it. 
Chemistry in Everyday Life CHARLES G. Cook 
I. Choose from the following the statement which is true according 
to paragraph: 
1. The sap runs (when nights are cold, when days are mild, 
when days are mild and nights are cold). 
2. The maple syrup requires (purifying, careful straining, 
little purifying except the removal of mineral matter). 
3. The pleasant taste of maple sugar is due to (quantities of 
organic components, small quantities of organic com- 
pounds, the careful boiling). 


II. What is a spile? 
III. Look up meaning of organic compounds. 


2 


Coal is our most familiar fuel. It is mined from the 
remains of ancient swamps, ‘in which, centuries upon 
centuries ago, gigantic ferns, many kinds of moss, and 
heavy grasses grew in the greatest profusion, for the cli- 
mate was warmer then than now. When these plants died, 
they sank into the water of the swamp, which prevented 
their decay, for vegetable matter does not easily decay 
unless the air gets to it. More plants then grew over the 
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ones that died. After this process had continued for many 
centuries and a thick layer of vegetation had accumulated, 
a sinking of the land allowed clay and rock material to fill 
up the swamp. The deposit of dead plants was squeezed 
by the weight above it. ‘The pressure was enough to drive 
off gas and tar from the plants, leaving them solid, like 
rock. If this pressure was exceedingly great, anthracite, a 
hard coal, was formed, with little gas or tar left in it. Less 
pressure produced a softer bituminous coal. Anthracite 
burns with a hotter flame and with less smoke than bitu- 
minous coal. 
Early Steps in Science WEBB AND DIpcocT 
I. Choose from words in italics word best explaining each word: 
fuel—friend, material for supplying fire, expense 
mined—grown, discovered, secured by digging 
gigantic—very old, maiden-hair, enormous 
deposit—number, payment, sediment 
profusion—confusion, abundance, heat 
II. The definitions of anthracite and bituminous appear in the 
article. What are they? 
III. Answer the following questions with yes or no: 
1. Does the paragraph say that coal is a mineral? 
2. Does it say that ferns, mosses, and grasses under certain con- 
ditions make coal? 
3. Does it say that anthracite coal has little gas or tar left in it? 


4. Does it say that soft coal burns with a hotter flame and 
less smoke than hard coal? 


3 


Water is as important to us in many ways as air. We 
use it to cleanse our bodies, inside and out; to clean all 
sorts of things from dishes to streets; to nourish our 
gardens and lawns; to cool the hot air of summer; and to 
preserve our foods. It is a home for some of our foods and 
a source for much of our recreation. It makes possible 
boating, bathing, and sailing. It transports the commerce 
of the world. What would we do without it! 

Water is a colorless, tasteless, odorless liquid, and like 
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all forms of matter it has weight. It can fit into any space 
open to it; it will take the shape of any container which 
may be holding it simply because the molecules of which 
it is composed slip and slide about each other and are not 
held closely together. Water, because it is liquid, will 
flow. It also occurs in different states of being. Ice, a solid, 
and steam, a gas, are both states of water at extremes 
of temperature. 

Our Environment: 


How We Use and Control It Woop AND CARPENTER * 


Choose the correct statement: 

1. Water is (as important as, less important than, more important 
than) air. 

2. We use water (to nourish our bodies, as a cleanser for our lawns 
and gardens, to cool our food, as a source of pleasure and 
recreation). 

3. Certain characteristics of water are: (It is bulky and colorful; 
It gives shape to any container; It is a tasteless liquid which 
has weight). | 


4 


Plants and animals are in general fitted by nature to 
their environment and may be unable to exist in different 
surroundings. The word “environment” is used to in- 
clude all the conditions that surround any organism. Man 
has learned to control his environment, or adjust himself 
to itso that he can exist in a very wide range of conditions. 
By teaching about the life processes of plants and animals, 
biology aids man to regulate his environment by adjust- 
ing the habits and relationships of living things to serve 
his needs. 

Adjustment to environment plays a large part in bi- 
ological science. The gradual fitting of a plant or animal 
to its condition of life is often very wonderfully carried 


* From Our Environment: How We Use and Control It by Wood 
and Carpenter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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out. Economic biology deals with the use that man has 
made of his living environment in the way of food, cloth- 
ing, Shelter, and transportation. Modern medicine and 
hygiene are often concerned with protecting man from 
factors in his surroundings which would produce disease. 
Agriculture is largely based on providing proper environ- 
ment for useful plants and animals. The more one can 
know of living things and how they are related to each 
other and to man, the better he is equipped to cope with 
his own environment. This is one reason for the study 
of biology. 


Biology for Beginners TRUMAN J. MOON 


I. From Column II, select words which best explains words in 


Column I: 

I II 
environment 1. means of conveyance 
surroundings 2. circumstances 
organism 3. adaptation 
exist 4. struggle with successfully 
range 5. enemies 
conditions 6. fitted 
regulate 7. tract of land for cattle grazing 
relationships 8. any living being 
adjustment g. interdependence 
economic 10. surroundings 
transportation hI. live 
factors 12. environment 
equipped 13. elements 
cope 14. practical 

15. adjust 
16. extent 


II. Complete the following statements according to the article: 
RyEconomic biologyadealsawitinl: linc a> este wc hishi sens ees 
2 NOME MIM IMOCIGING 2t5( INLETS OU ais ois ded racer ars 3.o1s os 2 arn's 
3 Sditeisemecessary utOy knOWws |) perk. dpicyed «x ease <i in order to 
adjust to one’s environment. 
4. Animals are frequently adapted by nature to certain ..... 
5. Man learns to adjust his habits through studying ........ 
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A large log cannot be ignited with a match; but a small 
twig can, even though it comes from the same tree as the 
log. Why? The kindling temperature is the same in both 
cases; but with the twig there is more air available in 
proportion to the amount of wood to be burned. If you 
are a Scout you probably know how to whittle a piece 
of wood into shavings, in order to make it burn more 
easily. Here, too, you bring more air in contact with the 
wood to be burned. When your fire is struggling along, 
threatening to go out, you blow air on it or fan it with 
your hat. The old-fashioned blacksmith used an air- 
bellows to keep the coal burning in the forge. If you live 
in a house where you must tend the furnace, you know 
how important it is to clear the grate of ashes and clinkers 
so that air can travel up through the coal to keep it burn- 
ing. When you bank the fire for the night you close all 
furnace doors and openings. This keeps most of the air 
from reaching the coal, and so burning is reduced. In 
the morning you start the furnace again by opening the 
doors and by shaking out the ashes and the clinkers. On 
ships and on locomotives, when more steam is needed, air 
is forced into the furnace by blowers for a more rapid 
burning of the fuel. Often, fires smoulder because air is 
shut off from the fuel. In fact, a fire may be smothered 
completely, if all air is excluded. 

Living in a World of Science: Heat and Health Morris MEISTER 
I. Find the meanings of the underlined article in a dictionary. 
II. Answer the following questions: 
1. Why can a small twig be lighted with a match when it is 
impossible to kindle a large log in the same way? 
. Why does a Scout whittle his wood into shavings? 
. What ways are used to keep a fire burning? 


. What is the scientific reason in each of these cases? 
. What causes fires to smoulder and to smother? 


Or & 69 bb 
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Why does a cork float? Because a cork weighs less than 
the water it would displace; that is, it weighs less than 
the buoyant force of water on it when completely sub- 
merged. Why do some woods float and others sink? Be- 
cause those that float weigh less than the water they would 
displace. Those that sink weigh more. Why do water- 
wings, inflated tires and life-preservers keep people from 
sinking? Because they weigh very much less than the 
water they would displace if submerged. Why do deep- 
sea divers wear shoes of heavy lead? Because without them 
their bodies would be buoyed up to the surface. ‘The shoes 
add to the diver’s weight, so as to make it greater than the 
buoyancy of the water on his body. Why do steel plates, 
when fashioned into a hull, stay on top of the ocean? Be- 
cause in that shape they displace a weight of water equal, 
at least, to their own weight. That is why the size of a 
ship is often referred to as “the number of tons displace- 
ment.” A ship of 40,000 tons displacement means a ship 
with a hull large enough to displace 40,000 tons of water. 
Living in a World of Science: Water and Air Morris MEISTER 


1. Find questions which are answered in this paragraph. 
2. Toward what principle of physics do these questions lead? 


7 


Bacteria cannot stand direct sunlight for more than a 
few hours without being killed—the brighter the light, 
the more efficacious its action. While sunlight is thus an 
acceptable germicide, its practical value is limited be- 
cause it has little power of penetration. Thin materials, 
like sheets, which can be exposed to direct sunlight, will 
be disinfected in the course of a few hours, but heavier 
materials, like blankets, will be disinfected only on their 
surface. Anything on which the sunlight can shine directly 
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may easily be disinfected by this means, but in dimly 
lighted rooms light is of little value as a disinfectant. Its 
use is therefore limited to such articles as can be removed 
from the rooms and exposed to the sun’s rays. 
Bacteria, Yeasts, and Molds in the Home H. W. Conn 
I. Choose from words in italics the one which best expresses the 
meaning of the following words: 
efficacious—brilliant, deadly, effective 
germicide—insect, germ destroying, disease 
penetration—brilliance, entrance, ruling 
disinfected—purified, discolored, affected 
limited—related to, of value, restricted 
II. Choose from the parentheses the correct completion to the 
statement. 
1. Bacteria (increase in direct sunlight, are killed by direct 
sunlight, are unaffected by the sun). 
2. The value of sunlight (is unlimited, is negative, is meas- 
ured by its power to penetrate). 
3. Thin materials (take longer to be disinfected, take the 
Same time as blankets, are more quickly disinfected than 
thick materials). 
4. Dimly lighted rooms (are more easily disinfected than 
sunny rooms, are less easily disinfected than sunny rooms, 
find light of little value as a disinfectant). 


8 


People are not frightened when the sun comes out from 
behind a mountain at sunrise or drops like a ball of fire 
into the ocean at night. That is an everyday happening, 
and they are used to it. Eclipses of the sun and moon are 
really just as simple and natural. The only difference is 
that they happen much less often, and that in former 
times most people didn’t know when to expect them. 

If you would like to understand clearly how eclipses 
of the sun and moon work, try this experiment: 

Stand in a room that is dark except for one bright light 
some distance behind you. Hold your arm straight out in 
front of you with your hand turned up so that the light 
can shine on it. The light is the sun. Your head is the 
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earth. Your hand is the moon. Move your hand slowly 
past the front of your face. You will see the light cut 
off by the shadow of your head just as the earth cuts off 
the sun’s light from the moon. It is an eclipse of the moon. 
Keep on moving your hand until it gets past the shadow 
of your head and reflects the ight again. The eclipse is 
over. Now turn slowly around, keeping your hand out in 
front of you, until you are facing the lght. Let your 
hand slowly pass between the light and you until it shuts 
off the light from your eyes. This is like the moon going 
between the sun and the earth and shutting off the sun’s 
light. It is an eclipse of the sun. Move your hand on until 
you can see the light again, and the eclipse of the sun 
is past. 
The Story of Earth and Sky CARLETON AND HELUIZ WASHBURNE 
Read the third paragraph carefully and follow directions carefully: 
1. What is the experiment going to show you? 
2. What will your head represent? 
3. What will your hand represent? 
4. Does the paragraph tell you to sit in a light room? 
5. Does it direct you to fold your hands? 
6. Does it direct you to move your hand slowly past the front 
of your face? 
7. To what does it compare the shadow of your head? 
8. What will happen as you keep on moving your hand? 
g. Does the paragraph tell you to keep your back to the light 
without turning? 
10. Does the paragraph tell you to turn until you are facing the 
light? , 
11. What directions does it give you to illustrate an eclipse of 
the sun? 


9 


Glass is made by heating a mixture of pure white sand, 
pure limestone or marble, and soda in pots or tanks of 
fire clay. These substances melt together into a thick, 
pasty liquid. In one common process of making window 
glass, a large cylinder of glass is formed by dipping into 
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the pasty mass the end of a large blowpipe and slowly 
drawing it up to a height of about 30 feet while air is 
blown through the pipe. The cylinder is cut off at the 
bottom, carefully lowered to a horizontal position, and 
skillfully cut into several lengths. ‘hese short cylinders 
are cut lengthwise, softened by heating in a furnace, and 
then rolled out into flat sheets. Finally, these sheets are 
cut into the proper sizes for our windows. Much of our 
window glass is still made in this way, but there are huge 
modern machines in which sheet glass is drawn without 
handling from the tank furnace to the finished sheet. 

Early Steps in Science WEBB AND DIDCOCT 


I. Look up underlined words. 
II. Complete from paragraph the following statements: 


1. You make glass by melting together soda and .......... 
OFS eae OD. es aoeae es 

2. To make window glass one dips a large ..... WOM. into 
the mass and draws it up while .......... is blown through 
the ere. 

3. The resulting 702... is cut into the desired ........... 

4. These*cylinders ‘are. 02.0.0: Chen es Ae by heat- 
ing ‘and: O4.).o 8 

5: These sheets: ares), 2027.2 

10 


MOON ECLIPSE 


She rose full proud as ever, stared about— 
And ali the little, timid stars went out. 


Then sun and earth hatched a conspiracy 
To teach her ladyship some modesty. 


Deliberately the earth took up her place 
Between the sun and moon and veiled the face 


‘That but a moment past had beamed so bright. 
The little stars, exulting at her plight, 
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Trooped out again and teased and twitted her 
And, boasting, claimed to have outwitted her. 


Slowly the shadow of the earth withdrew— 
And, one by one, the little stars did too. 
FitzHuGH L. MINNIGERODE 


I. Select the two proper characteristics for each of the following: 
1. The moon is characterized as (proud, modest, full, beam- 


ing). 

2. The stars are characterized as (exultant, twinkling, large, 
timid). 

II. From a study of the poem, select the statements which are true: 

1. The stars boasted that they had outwitted the earth. 

2. The moon cast a shadow across the earth’s face. 

g. The sun and earth hatched a conspiracy. 

4. The earth veiled the face of the moon. 

5. Having outwitted the moon, the sun withdrew. 


11 


The leaf is one of the most remarkable and important 
parts of the plant. Within it are performed more life 
functions than in any other plant or animal organ. Its 
chief and unique function is the manufacture of sugar 
and starch out of water from the soil and carbon dioxide 
from the air. Animals cannot prepare carbohydrates from 
these two compounds and must therefore depend upon 
plants for their supply. Not only does the leaf prepare, 
but it also digests and assimilates food, sending its surplus, 
by way of the veins (duct bundles), to all living parts of 
the plant. Furthermore, the leaves are constructed so as 
to admit air for oxidation, and to throw off carbon di- 
oxide (respiration). Excretion of water (transpiration) 
and of other wastes is another function of these versatile 
organs. They also possess in some degree the powers of 
motion and reproduction. Food making, digestion, as- 
similation, respiration, excretion, motion, reproduction,— 
these are all the functions that any living thing can per- 
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form. One chiefly, and all to some extent, are performed 
in the leaf. 


Biology for Beginners TRUMAN J. MOON 


The definitions which follow these words are dictionary definitions. 
Choose the one correct for the sense of the paragraph: 
functions—offices, activities 
unique—without parallel, single 
compounds—inclosures, combinations of ingredients 
assimilate— harmonize, absorb 
surplus—excess, profit 
oxidation—formation of rust, the adding of oxygen 
excretion—waste matter, throwing off 
versatile—capable of moving from side to side, able to do many 
things well 
respiration—process of breathing, a single breath 


12 


cand 


A moving picture film is a thin strip of transparent 
celluloid of indefinite length. Upon this film a series of 
sixteen pictures to every foot are taken, each picture dif- 
fering slightly from the one before and after it. This film 
is run through the projection machine * at a speed of 
more than one foot a second, which brings each succeed- 
ing picture in front of the eye before the image of the 
previous picture has died out. Thus, a spectator gets the 
impression of movement, although there is really no 
movement whatever within the pictures themselves or 
movement in the film when exposed to light and the eyes. 
Our Environment: 


How We Use and Control It WooD AND CARPENTER f 


1. How many pictures to the foot are taken in a moving picture 
film? 

2. How fast is the film run through the machine? 

3. What effect does the rapidity give to the observer? 


* Projection machine—an instrument for throwing a picture upon 
a screen. 

ft Our Environment: How We Use and Control It, by Wood and 
Carpenter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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One might not think that a dry-goods merchant needed 
the chemist’s aid; and yet here is what the chemist does 
for dry-goods and department stores in the textile labora- 
tory. He determines the actual fiber content of samples 
furnished. This avoids errors in the quality of goods pur- 
chased, and provides the only proper basis for the guaranty 
that goods are what they are represented to be. Guaran- 
ties based upon guesses are expensive. The chemist de- 
termines the strength and wearing qualities of fabrics, 
and tests the resistance of dyes to light, bleach, mud- 
stains, and washing. He analyzes hosiery, for instance, 
with regard to structure, content, wear, and general merit, 
as definitely as he would a rod of steel. Even in the matter 
of supplies, such as paper, stationery, twine, soap, polish, 
he makes specifications that result in remarkable sav- 
ings. 
Opportunities of Today 
for Boys and Girls JACKSON, DEMING AND BEMIS 


I. From Column II choose the word which best explains words 
in Column I: 


I II 
textile 1. pledge 
laboratory 2. color remover 
fiber 3. detailed statements 
guaranty 4. a place for experiment or research 
bleach 5. strong twisted cord 
specifications 6. thread 
twine 7. pertaining to woven fabrics 


II. Answer the following questions: 
1. What are the aids the chemist gives to the dry-goods 
merchant? 
2. The aid of the chemist is needed by a merchant 
(a) toanalyze... 
40) tO TEST «3. 
g. What four qualities of hosiery are tested? 
4. What four elements must dye resist? 
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Have you ever looked at a spoon partly immersed in a 
glass of tea? It seems bent at the surface of the liquid 
though we know the spoon is perfectly straight. As you 
put your arm or your leg into a bathtub of water the same 
apparent break occurs at the surface. Perhaps, too, you 
have noticed how difficult it is to gauge the position of 
a piece of soap lying on the bottom of a tub of water. The 
only time you can put your hands on it without fumbling 
is when your eyes are directly over the soap, so that you 
are looking down in a direction perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the water. 

These strange effects are explained by the fact that rays 
of light change their direction of travel when they pass 
from one transparent substance into another. 

Living in a World of Science: Energy and Power Morris MEISTER 
From the paragraph select three pieces of evidence to prove that 


rays of light change their direction ef travel when they pass from 
one transparent substance (air) into another (water). 


"9 

Engines make power available, and machines use it; it 
is important, therefore, to connect the engine to its ma- 
chinery. In olden days it was necessary to have every 
machine close to its source of power, whether windmill, 
water wheel, or steam engine, with turning-rods or belts 
across the few feet of space between them. In large fac- 
tories these long rows of shafting became a burden to the 
engine, wasting its energy in unprofitable, though neces- 
sary, motion. 

How impossible it would be to run the machinery of 
an entire city with shafts and belts from a single power- . 
house. Here the great advantage of electricity becomes ap- 
parent, for it may be generated in large power-houses in 
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the most economical manner, and be sent wherever 
needed along paths of conducting wires. ‘The most modern 
factories are arranged according to this plan; they receive 
(or generate) electricity at one spot, and send it to each 
separate machine. 

Science by Observation and Experiment WEBB AND BEAUCHAMP 


I. Choose the meaning which best expresses the meaning of the 
word as it is used in the selection: 
available—dangerous, usable, necessary 
shafting—system of connecting rods for communicating motion, 
series of timbers for support, system of engines 
advantage—ex pense, superiority, need , 
generated—produced, forced, lost 
economical—wasteful, disastrous, thrifty 
conducting—transmitling, tangled, supporting 
II. The following questions can be answered by yes or no. Answer 
in accordance with paragraph information: 
1. Is it necessary to have every machine close to its source 
of, power? 
2. Do engines still make power available? 
3. Are windmills, water wheels, and steam engines used in 
large factories? 
4. Is it possible to generate electricity enough in power-houses 
to send it wherever it is needed? 
5. Is it possible to run the machinery of a city from a single 
power house? 
6. Is the generation of electricity an extravagant method of 
running machinery? 


16 


Substances are said to be either organic or inorganic. 
An organic substance is one that 1s made by a living body; 
an inorganic substance is one that is usually made quite 
independently of a living body, as air, water, compounds 
in the soil, rock material, etc. The manufacture of food 
consists in taking these inorganic substances and making 
from them organic substances. It is this that green plants 
are able to do, and they manufacture food not only for 
their own use, but also for the use of plants that are not 
green as well as for the use of all animals. ‘The food used 
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by plants does not differ from that used by animals; the 
difference is that green plants have the added power of 
manufacturing food. A miller uses flour for his bread, 
just as every one else does, but he differs from others in 
also being equipped to manufacture his flour. 

There are several general kinds of food, but the peculiar 
work of green plants has to do with only one of them, 
the kind called carbohydrates. If this name does not hap- 
pen to suggest any kind of food, such common carbo- 
hydrates as sugar and starch will make the kind clear 
to every one. The importance of the manufacture of 
carbohydrates, which is the peculiar work of green plants, 
is recognized when it is known that in the manufacture 
of the other foods carbohydrates must be used. This means 
that although carbohydrates are not the only kind of food, 
they are the necessary start for all other kinds. 

Elementary Studies in Botany JOHN M. CouLTerR 
I. Secure from the paragraph the exact definitions of the under- 
lined words. 
II. Answer from information in the article the following questions: 
1. What are green plants able to do? 
2. What has the illustration to do with the function of green 
plants? 


3. What makes green plants more necessary to the manu- 
facture of food than any other kind of organic matter? 


Bi 

A used-up electric bulb is an easy thing to get. You can 
learn a good deal about such a bulb if you examine it 
carefully. First, you see a round glass globe which tapers 
down to a stem. At the end of the stem is a metal screw- 
socket. You cannot always see inside the globe, because 
sometimes it is frosted. You must therefore break in. The 
safest way to do this is to break the globe under water. 
Fill a large bowl or pail with water, roll up your sleeves, 
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immerse the globe under water with one hand holding 
the stem, and tap the globe with a hammer. If you suc- 
ceed in just cracking the globe, you will hear a hissing 
sound. The water is rushing into the globe. Evidently the 
pressure of the air on the surface of the water is push- 
ing the water into the globe. Some bulbs have an almost 
perfect vacuum inside. In that case the water will com- 
pletely fill the bulb. After you have seen this inrush of 
water you can tap the glass harder and break away as 
much of the glass as you can. Now remove from the water 
what you have left. On examining this, you will see a 
filament of wire supported on a glass rod. The ends of 
the filament run down to the socket. One end is soldered 
to the side and the other to the middle. Note that the 
side of the screw-socket is insulated from the middle con- 
tact point. 

From your observations you can see that an electric 
lamp consists of a wire filament properly supported, en- 
closed in a glass vessel from which the air has been re- 
moved, and connected with a screw-socket so that elec- 
tricity can be made to flow through the filament. 


Living in a World of Science: Morris MEISTER 
Magnetism and Electricity 


I. Look up the underlined words. 
II. Secure a used-up electric bulb. Study it. 
1. Has it a round glass globe which tapers to a stem? 
. Has it a metal screw socket? 
. Read the paragraph. Does it tell you to break the globe? 
Why? 
. Why are you told to break it under water? 
. What does the hissing sound indicate? 
. Under what conditions will the water fill the bulb? 
. Does the filament in the bulb in your hand resemble the 
description? 
g. What does the paragraph mean by saying that the screw 
socket is insulated from the middle contact point? 


COI HOP OF NW 
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Man is dependent upon the soil for his own food and 
for that of his animals. Year after year the plants take 
from the soil those substances necessary for their growth. 
Year after year the rains wash away more of these same 
materials than is removed by the plants. Slowly the 
disintegration of the rocks and the decay of vegetable 
matter produce more soil, but this slow process cannot 
fully replenish the loss unassisted by man. 

The substances that man must thus add to the soil to 
increase its productiveness are called fertilizers. 

It is evident that the fertilizers must furnish all the 
mineral matter needed by the plant not already present 
in sufficient quantity in the soil. ‘The fertilizer should also 
supply plenty of vegetable matter, which by decaying 
furnishes humus, or vegetable mold. Sometimes it must 
also supply bacteria to aid in the chemical work going on 
in the soil. In addition to the carbon dioxide which plants 
take from the air and the moisture from the ground, they 
require in considerable quantity compounds containing 
phosphorus, potassium, nitrogen, and calcium, and in 
smaller quantity several other elements, such as mag- 
nesium and iron. A complete fertilizer would contain 
all of these, but some soils are not in need of them all. 
Thus, one soil may be rich in phosphate, but lacking in 
potassium compounds, while another may need only phos- 
phates. All fertilizers should be soluble in cold water, so 
that plants may be able to take them up. The making of 
a fertile soil, however, often involves more than the mere 
addition of plant food, since much can.be done to im- 
prove the physical conditions of the soil. Hard, lumpy 
soils may be rendered more porous and pliable, while 
those which are too porous may have this fault corrected. 
Chemistry in Everyday Life CHARLES G. Cook 
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I. Choose from Column II the expression which best explains 
each word in Column I: 


I 
disintegration 
replenish 2 
productiveness 3 
fertilizers 
humus 4 
bacteria 5 
soluble 6 
involves yi 
porous 8 
pliable 
Q. 
10. 
11. 
a. 


II 


1. fertility 
. capable of being dissolved 
. organisms affecting animal 


and vegetable life 


. flexible 
. a breaking up 
. includes 
. fertile 

. material 


containing plant 
food 

growth 

refill 

sponse). 

vegetable mold 


II. Mention seven elements that plants require. 
III. Answer the following questions from the selection. 
Why is man dependent on soil? 


1. 


2 
= 
4. What care must be taken in supplying this addition to 
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. How is soil formed? 


What is necessary to make the soil valuable to man? 


the soil? 


fertile soil? 


. How is it possible for plants to get food? 
. Beside plant food what is necessary in the making of a 
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1 
SAUCY SPRING 


Summer came, and thought she’d bake 
The earth into a mammoth cake; 
Autumn, in deep admiration, 

Strewed colored leaves for decoration; 
Winter, fond of sweets and show, 

Iced the top with shining snow; 

But saucy Spring came with a scoff 
And licked the luscious frosting off! 


HARRIET MARSHALL DOREN 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What is the word which indicates Autumn’s characteristic? Sum- 
mer’s characteristic? Winter’s characteristic? 
2. How is playfulness of Spring shown? 


2 


The example of the Indian keeps alive the interest in 
things out of doors. Boys and girls would like to learn the 
habits of every wild creature of the fields and woods, to 
know their calls, and to imitate them as well as the Indians 
did. When some one takes boys into the forest, blind- 
folds them, and turns them around seven and one-half 
times, they are proud if they can tell the points of the 
compass as well as the Indian. They try to notice every 
disturbed leaf, broken twig or spider’s web, or anything 
else that would show the passage of man or animal. They 
like to watch tracks in the snow, learn what animal made 
them, be sure in what direction he was going, and how 
long ago he passed. Every youth would love outdoor life 
more if he had some of this training which was given to 
Indian boys. A knowledge of the early Indians keeps alive 
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this desire for God’s great outdoors. The Indian was 
brother to the wind and rain, the frost and snow, the 
forests and all the animals that thronged them. 


History of Our Country REUBEN PosT HALLECK 


Select from the following titles the one which most nearly sug- 

gests the thought of the paragraph: 
1. The skill of modern boys and girls as compared with that of 
the Indian 

. A knowledge of God’s great outdoors 

. The Indian’s brothers 

. The life of a Boy Scout 

. The example of the Indian as a means of nature study 


Ot & oo 


3 


The most necessary garden tools are the hoe, rake, 
spading-fork, hand-weeder, trowel, line, and watering-can. 
When sod is to be turned under, a spade will be needed 
in place of the fork. 

Be sure to buy strong yet light tools. Toy garden tools 
will not do, and you cannot handle the heavy tools that 
are made for men. Get tools that are suited to your size. 

Mark on the handle of your hoe a point one yard from 
the end. There divide the yard into feet, and the first 
foot from the end of the handle into inches. This marked 
hoe handle may then be used as a measure when planting 
and thinning. 

Every tool should be cleaned with a dry rag to prevent 
rusting, before it is put away. Have each tool in its own 
place in a dry part of the house, barn, or other building. 
The Child’s Food Garden Von Evri£ KILPATRICK 


I. Draw a picture of a hoe, rake, spading-fork, hand-weeder, trowel, 
and watering-can showing characteristic differences. 
II. Answer the following questions: 
1. What is purpose of dividing the handle of the hoe into feet? 
2. Why divide the first foot from end of handle into inches? 
3. Why is it necessary to keep tools dry? 
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As time went on, the buffalo valley had a greater and 
greater attraction for the boys. They ventured nearer 
and nearer. They lay on the bluffs overlooking the valley 
and boasted to each other how they would kill a bullock 
and carry it back to their cave homes; they imagined how 
envious would be the men and boys who had been afraid 
and how humble the girls. 

One day, when the boys ventured a little too near, a 
stray bullock caught sight of them and immediately 
charged. Each boy climbed a tree with a swiftness which 
did credit to his training; here they stayed hour after 
hour during the long day, the bull watching them from 
blood-red eyes. Now and then he strolled away to browse 
and drink, but at the slightest movement dashed back to 
the foot of the trees. As night came on, the boys grew 
colder and colder and hungrier and hungrier. Remember- 
ing the men who had gone into the buffalo valley and 
had never come back, they wished themselves at home, 
even though the girls did laugh and they had to sit back 
of the men at the fire. 

Finally they escaped, by good fortune rather than by 
any prowess of their own. A great bear came out of. the 
wood, looking for something to fill his empty stomach. 
He had missed a deer as it came to drink. He was tired 
of roots and ants’ nests. He wanted meat—good red meat 
and plenty of it. When he saw the bullock, he hesitated 
for a moment, for, with all his strength, he usually 
avoided bulls. A fight with one was such uncertain busi- 
ness; even if he killed the bull, his appetite was likely to 
be killed too. 

But the hungry bear was very big, the bullock of moder- 
ate size; and the bear hesitated too long. The bull spied 
him and charged instantly. The bear stood on his hind 
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feet, and, as the bull struck him, delivered a blow with his 
great paw which would have broken the neck of any other 
animal, and buried his great fangs in his adversary’s 
shoulder. But the bull’s sharp horns pierced the bear’s 
chest and bore him back to the ground. Deeper and 
deeper pierced the cruel horns, while the claws of the 
bear tore great strips from the bull’s flanks. 

It was a stirring spectacle, but the boys were too near 
to enjoy it. Quick as a flash they slid down the trees and 
ran up the cliffs above them like two monkeys. At the 
top they stopped, panting for breath, and looked down 
into the valley. The air was filled with terrible roarings 
and bellowings. In the dim light they could see a huge 
brown mass rolling back and forth below them. First they 
thought the bear had won and then the bull. 

By and by the dark settled down, and nothing could” 
be seen; the sounds grew fainter until finally all was still. 
Not daring to go through the woods in the dark, the boys 
found a bed of leaves and lay down where they were. But 
they did little sleeping that night. 

“The First Gang” in Around the Fire HANrForD M. Burr 


I. Choose from Column II the expression which best explains each 
word in Column I: 


I I] 
bullock 1. rambled 
envious 2. skill 
humble 3. bellowings 
charged 4. drowse 
strolled 5. roarings 
browse 6. bowing to a superior 
prowess 7. sides of an animal between the 
adversary ribs and hip 
flanks 8. covetous 
roarings g. Opponent 
bellowings — 10. attacked 


11..a young bull 
12. graze 
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II. Complete from the article the following statements: 
1. Lhe, DOYS Were, VETY ANXIOUS <b Sb ano te ik 
2.°Phey imagined that the men would De a, tena sci w ses 
ane Cire orcs Hin eee eeaie ne 
3. It happened that the boys had their wish but they were 
obliged: because anes sien « abuserk: » 


4. A great bear came out of the wood looking for .......... 

Berle Sa Wan sweet att Dvtrt? o> PVT | Peter to attack. 

6. A great bean; finally helped itheiboys(zts jiccee 2202 4 

7.) he Dull ana the bealy «ae. cce eet abt. 

S71 Ne Doys Withessed uaa cun eri DUEL ex sis wier tose icc 
to enjoy it. 

Q. Finally theyrmupt. ait aes but-swereobliiged 4723 . ont. hs 
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Look! There is a patch of bright yellow radiance on the 
peak of the tent. The shadow of a leaf dances over it. ‘The 
sun must be shining. Good luck! and up with you, for it 
- is a glorious morning. 

The woods are glistening as fresh and fair as if they had 
been new created overnight. The water sparkles, and tiny 
waves are dancing and splashing all along the shore. Scar- 
let berries of the mountain ash hang around the lake. A 
pair of kingfishers dart back and forth across the bay in 
flashes of living blue. A black eagle swings silently around 
his circle far up in the cloudless sky. The air is full of 
pleasant sounds, but there is no noise. ‘The world is full 
of joyful life, but there is no crowd and no confusion. 
There is no factory chimney to darken the day with its 
smoke, no trolley car to split the silence with its shriek 
and smite the indignant ear with the clanging of its im- 
pudent bell. No lumberman’s ax has robbed the en- 
circling forests of their glory of great trees. No fires have 
swept over the hills and left behind them the desolation 
of a bristly landscape. All is fresh and sweet, calm and 
clear and bright. 

Fisherman’s Luck HENRY VAN DYKE 
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Select from group below the proper adjective to describe: 
radiance—dim, pale yellow, golden 
morning—early, splendid, autumn 
woods—shimmering, trembling, green 
water—splashing, flashing, dashing 
berries—purple, red, poisonous 
kingfishers—alive, azure, crested 
eagle—sullen, blue, of darkest hue 
sounds—harsh, delightful, unpleasant 
life—lively, good-natured, happy 
trolley car—slow, shrill, lurching 
ear—deaf, wrathy, weary 
bell—penetrating, saucy, imperative 
forests—curved, surrounding, dense 
landscape—rough, neglected, bare 


6 
THE YOUNG CALVES 


A hush had fallen on the birds, 
And it was almost night 

When I came round a turn and saw 
A whole year’s loveliest sight. 


Two calves that thought their month of life 
Meant May through all the year 

Were coming down the grassy road, 
As slender as young deer. 


They stopped amazed and took me in, 
Putting their ears out far, 

And in each of four round eyes 
There was an evening star. 


They did not breathe, they stared so hard, 
Brother close to brother, 

Then their legs awoke, and flank to flank, 
They turned and ran for mother. 
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A small boy in torn knickers came 
And caught them as they fled, 

He put a slender arm around 
Each slender, startled head. 


He never looked at me at all, 
I was not in his mind; 

The three of them went down the road 
And never glanced behind. 


RoBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


I. From the following adjectives choose those which describe the 
poet’s idea of the young calves: 
1. most colorful, most attractive, most amazing sight 
2. as gawky, slim, graceful as young deer 
3. They stopped terrified, wondering, daring, antlered 
4. frightened, massive head 
5. They went down the road unconcerned, anxious, hesitating 
II. From both groups choose the expression which to the poet best 
describes the boy: 


1. richly dressed 1. gentle with animals 
2. bare legged 2. afraid of the calves 
3- with ragged breeches 3. attracted by the poet 
net 
ROBIN 


I heard a robin singing to himself 

In a tree in the dark all alone. 

It was April and chilly—he’d not been here long— 
‘There were distances over and under his song, 
And a wandering doubt of his own. 


When a dream wakes a robin—and daylight not come— 
All alone in the dark in a tree, 

What he says is half-murmured, and seems far away: 
But now there are leaves again, now it is May, 

And he sounds more contented to me. 
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And soon in deep summer he'll sleep the night through, 
In his tree all alone in the dark. 

For summer is drowsy, and not until fall 

Will the blue air grow taller and distances call, 

And that star like a diamond spark! 


I wish he could tell me what journeys he plans, 
In a tree in the dark all alone, 
With his dreaming head snuggled up under his wing, 
And the great sky uncharted—and he a small thing, 
And the end of his travels unknown! 
GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


I. Where was a robin singing to himself? 

1. In a distant place 
2. All alone in the dark in a tree 
g. Near a wandering brook 

II. Where was the robin wakened by a dream? 
1. In a far away place 
2. Among the leaves 
g. In a tree alone in the dark 

III. Where will the robin sleep the night through? 
1. All alone in his tree in the dark 
2. In the blue sky 
g. Where the distances call 

IV. The robin seems to the poet 
pA Re Pc Bid in April 
Pee Als UR in May 
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After a long time, when people became interested in 
the study of nature, they learned that there was nothing 
supernatural in the way in which pearls are formed. ‘They 
discovered that the pearl was made by the action of the 
oyster itself. 

Most of the time the oyster lies with its two shells 
slightly agape, as it is constantly seeking food. For this 
reason some tiny particle such as a grain of sand, a small 
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insect or some other minute organism is apt to get inside 
the oyster’s shells. If this foreign particle attaches itself 
to the oyster’s body it becomes irritated. To ease this feel- 
ing the oyster sends out the fluid “nacre.” This is a 
smooth, creamy substance with which the oyster enlarges 
its shells as the growth of its body requires. In this way 
the tiny irritant becomes encased with layer upon layer 
of nacre. At first the fluid is soft but as the oyster grows 
older the layers of nacre that surround the foreign particle 
finally harden into a pearl. 


“Genuine Pearls Made to Order’ THELMA H. GLAZER 


I. Choose from the following the expression which best defines terms: 
supernatural—superficial, shallow, miraculous 
agape—cracked, open, closed 
particle—crumb, bit, pebble 
organism—lifeless body, living body, shell 
foreign—peculiar, alien, rough 
substance—sauce, matter, quality 
irritant—insect, oyster, disturbing element 
II. Indicate the statements which are false according to paragraph: 
1. People are interested in the study of nature. 
2. The oyster is constantly seeking food. 
3. As the oyster grows older it produces pearls. 
4. Tiny particles of sand sometimes attach themselves to the 
oyster’s body. 
. A pearl slips in between the two shells as they lie agape. 
. Scientists do not understand how the pearl is made. 
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They were happy days, and happy to remember. The 
squirrel satisfies his desire for sweets by a nip of the teeth. 
We boys wanted sweets, and we bored a hole in the tree 
and boiled the sap on the stove; or we wanted adventure 
and we ran logs on the millpond or hiked through the 
woods; or we wanted sport and we cut hockey sticks out 
of bent hickory saplings or built a double-runner. Shall 
I bemoan the fate of the poor little sons of the erstwhile 
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rich, whose fathers have suddenly lost their incomes and 
can no longer be drawn upon for outboard motors and 
imported skis? Is it to be superior to the squirrel to have 
desires only satisfied by a great expenditure of money and 
a complicated organization of society which requires hun- 
dreds to work for us? The ants can organize a complicated 
society, perhaps better than we. But neither ants nor 
squirrels can plant a tree deliberately to compose into a 
landscape; they cannot savor beauty, or create new forms 
of it, or from their surroundings and from their spirit 
conjure pictures and ideas which bring happiness. How 
little income has to do with these things; how close they 
are to the physical simplicities of life! 


“On Yankee Hilltops” WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 


I. Without the aid of a dictionary, suggest possible meanings of 
the underlined words. Study how they are used in the passage. 
II. Characterize as true or false the following statements: 
1. The squirrel secures sweetmeats by stealing. 
2. The boys looked back on days they were glad to remember. 
3. The author bemoans the fate of the people who have no 
money. 
. There is no happiness except that which can be bought. 
. Hockey sticks made of bent hickory saplings are good for 
sport. 
. In olden days outboard motors were owned by almost all. 
. Human beings are never as happy as ants and squirrels. 
. It takes too much money to see beauty in any landscape. 
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The ice crystals that originate in the atmosphere above 
the earth and that fall—separately, or clustered in flakes 
as snow—have such freedom to develop that they probably 
assume a greater variety of shapes than do those originat- 
ing elsewhere. They are mostly formed by the direct con- 
densation of water vapor, without passing through the 
liquid stage, though in many cases the crystal is built 
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around a nucleus consisting of a frozen water droplet, and 
many crystals are studded with granules of ice. 


“Exploring the Icy Wonderland” CHARLES TALMAN 


I. Choose from Column II the expression which best explains each 
word in Column I: 


I II 
originate 1. small particles 
assume 2. central mass 
condensation 3. adorned with knobs 
nucleus 4. broken 
droplet 5. to take on 
studded 6. small liquid globule 
granules 7. to have beginning 

8. number 


- act of compression 


© 


II. Select the group of words which most nearly suggests the central 
Sagal of the paragraph: 
. The beauty of frost 
2. Formation of ice crystals 
3. The icy atmosphere 
4. The coming of Jack Frost 


11 
GROCERY CAT 


Little Gray Cat, 

Edging ‘round pools from umbrellas with gentle disdain, 

Moving so softly, assuredly, in your domain, 

Taking each pat 

And “smoothing” from customers’ hands, with a courteous 
lift 

Of your little sleek head, as you spiral between them, and 
drift, alae 

As noiseless as snow, 

From one point to another of places you aim to inspect, 

For your own private reasons. Belike if remaining un- 
checked, 

By your soft sentry-go, 
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‘The mice and the rats would abound in a way to deplore— 

But merely by being, you keep them away from your 
store! 

Small aristocrat! 

Then on Sundays—your tasks laid aside—you sit close to 
the pane 

To watch the churchgoers—no hair out of place, but not 
vain. 

Dear Little Gray Cat! 

How many, who smile as they pass, do their duty less well? 

Ah, many! But, kind Little Cat, if you knew you’d not 
tell! 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


I. Look up the meaning of the underlined words. 
II. Find the poetic equivalents of the following expressions: 
. The cat takes its rest on Sunday. 
The cat has an air of breeding. 
The cat is more faithful to its duty than many people. 
The cat daintily steps over puddles. 
The cat is eternally watchful. 
The cat inspects all out of the way corners. 
The cat has a soft noiseless step. 
The cat walks with self-confidence. 
The cat accepts attention. 
. The cat winds in and out among the customers. 
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Le 
FIRST GREENING 


‘Two deer came down the hill at dusk to browse 
The willows, new-leaved, green, along the creek. 

Last Autumn I had seen them when the fat 
Stood deep upon their loins, their haunches sleek. 


The mark of Winter was upon them now, 
In shaggy coat and shrunken, gaunted thigh, 
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But in their step spoke springtime. Little tails 
T'witched gayly, and their dainty knees swung high. 


They came to feed—the Winter had been long, 
Deep-snowed and hunger-harried; yet they stood 
A moment in the meadow as if poised 
Upon some brink of magic in the wood. 


‘Then, mincing-footed, neck-arched, there they played— 
Two hungry deer—another moment more 

Before they fed. The willow leaves were green, 
And one, I knew, had not seen Spring before. 


Old doe and yearling, there they browsed an hour 
Along the creek. The greening leaves were sweet, 
But sweeter still the surety of Spring 
That brought them from their hill on tripping feet. 


S. OMAR BARKER 


I. Choose the expression which best explains the following: 
1. verbs: 
browse—drink, graze, examine 
twitched—stood erect, beat the air, jerked 
poised—hesitating, pushed, suspended. 
2. adjectives: 
hunger-harried—hurried by hunger, plowed, laid waste by 
hunger 
mincing-footed—with long graceful strides, with short 
precise steps, with awkward steps 
tripping—moving lightly, stumbling, dripping 
3. nouns: 
creek—river, small stream, lake 
loins—lower back, neck, legs 
haunches—necks, hair, hips 
doe—dogey, female deer, elk 
yearling—calf, yeanling, animal between one and two 
years 
II. Pick out lines which best picture the deer in Spring, 
i. “when the fat 
Stood deep upon their loins .. .” 
2. “In shaggy coat and shrunken, gaunted thigh” 
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BrinG to class a cake of ivory soap and a small knife. On 
a piece of paper the size of the soap, draw an animal in 
profile view. Plan the drawing so that it touches the edge 
of the paper on at least three sides. Avoid thin legs or 
neck, projecting ears or tail. Trace the animal on the 
soap. First cut it out in silhouette or profile, then start 
the rounding process. Work slowly, and watch all sides 
of your work. 
Art Appreciation COLLINS AND RILEY 
I. Complete from information given in the paragraph the fol- 
lowing: 

Pe LNG antinal 48 tobe raw i. s6 ocr cin septs a0 6 

See bNEsCOVA WINS 1S: CO LOUCIN: vic wn oo ae cs oa vs 

St ANOLE Le Pee Gey 


A WOrkhing slowly 2/8. 2S 28. 
II. Follow directions given, and bring the result to class. 


i 


A rule for good taste in a room is right arrangement. 
Arrangement is a matter of line and balance. It’s easy to 
guess the definition of balance. Balance merely means ar- 
ranging your furniture so that the bulk is distributed 
about equally. That is, you don’t have all the heavy pieces 
on one side of the room, and the light ones on the other. 
You place the bed on one wall, for instance; and, to bal- 
ance it, you place a chest, a mirror, and a chair on the 
wall opposite. You set a bowl of flowers near one end of 
a bookshelf and a framed photograph of about the same 
size as your bowl of flowers in the same relative position 
at the other end of the shelf. Or you arrange things in 
pairs placing a pair of tables at either side of your bed, or 
a pair of lamps on your dressing table. Exact balance, 
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however, such as you get when you use pairs, soon be- 
comes monotonous. Learn to size up a room and its 
furnishings with balance in mind. You'll find that it isn’t 
long before you begin to sense that a group made up of 
this chair, that desk, and a picture of a certain size, will 
be just enough to balance your divan; and that a lamp, 
some books, and a tiny figurine, combine to make a very 
agreeable composition on your table. You'll only learn 
by trying. Keep at it until your room has the restful ap- 
pearance that good balance will give it. As for line, by 
that we mean the edges of things. You hear people say 
of a dress: “It has very good lines.”” What do they mean? 
Just that the edges, or outlines, of the dress give a well- 
proportioned and becoming effect. 


It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules BEATRICE PIERCE 


I. Select from the following the arrangements which show balance: 

1. All heavy pieces of furniture are placed on one side of the 
room. | 

2. Furniture is arranged in pairs. 

3. A chest, a mirror, and a chair may be placed against the 
wall opposite the wall against which the bed is. 

4. A bowl of flowers must be placed in the exact center of the 
bookshelf. 

II. The definition of line is one of the following: 

1. The furniture is decorated with drawings. 

2. The furniture is well proportioned. 

3. The furniture is built without curves. 

III. Make a diagram of a room showing “right arrangement.” 


3 


Have you ever seen a statue of a very small boy who is 
such a little elf that the minute you lay eyes on him you 
can’t help smiling back? Have you come suddenly upon 
him beside a pool and been perfectly sure that in exactly 
one more minute he is going to topple over into the water 
after the goldfish, bobbing up laughing and splashed and 
altogether adorable? 
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If you have, it is quite likely that you have seen one of 
Janet Scudder’s statues. And nothing ever pleases her 
more than to have some one tell her that her small figures 
are real and alive and very amusing. 

When I Was a Girl HELEN Ferris 
Answer the following questions by yes or no, according to information 
given: 

1. Does the little boy want to make you laugh heartily? 

2. Do you think he is guarding the goldfish? 


3. Does he look altogether adorable as he stands there? 
4. Is Janet Scudder pleased to hear that her figures are amusing? 


4 


In buying material for curtains, draperies, slip-covers, 
or upholstery, it is always best to try out a sample at 
home. A color that looks very handsome in the store may 
look all wrong when you hang it up in your own room. 
Try the colors under electric light as well as in daylight. 
Blues are especially tricky in this respect, many of them 
looking dingy under artificial light. Never select blue for 
curtains or lamp shades, as blue is most unpleasant with 
light shining through it. Green isn’t much better, and 
lavender or violet will make a room look like a morgue. 
A good rule for curtains and lamp shades is to use only 
colors that have some of the qualities of light itself: 
yellow, cream, light tans, light peach, or creamy pink. 

It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules BEATRICE PIERCE 
Select from the following the statements which, according to the 
paragraph, are correct: 

1. For curtains and lamp shades, use only colors that have qualities 

of light. 

. Colors that appeal to your eye in the store are always the ones 
you want when you get them home. 

. Colors never change under artificial light. 

. Blue is the most unpleasant shade for curtains. 


A morgue is always decorated in violet or lavender. 
. Tans and light peach are colors with qualities of light. 


1) 
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5 


When I was three years old, I already sang. I sang 
what my mother sang—I never was in a theatre until I 
was fourteen, but I acted just the same. I'd put my 
mother’s apron around me and start to act and sing— 
singing all the different arias * and dancing—always danc- 
ing. But from three years on, I sang. Then my father was 
transferred to Verona. 

When I Was a Girl: Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
HELEN Ferris, collector 


What is the idea Madame Schumann-Heink wants to impress upon 
us here? 


6 


Are you planning a business career? ‘Then get some 
training in art, for believe it or not, there’s money in art 
—for the business man. I don’t mean the kind of art you 
find in museums and picture galleries; landscape paint- 
ing, portraits, sculptures and etchings. I should say there 
is very little money in the production of that sort of art 
for most artists, who, by the way, don’t take up picture 
painting for the sake of money. 

There is art of a far different kind, an art which has 
nothing to do with pictures, which demands no ability 
to draw and which any intelligent student can learn in 
the art classes of his high school. It is the art of color- 
harmony, proportion, and arrangement. It is the back- 
ground for successful merchandising. ‘The up-to-date shop- 
keeper employs this art every day in the year in a dozen 
ways for styling his shop, both inside and out, for effec- 
tive display of his goods and for advertising. Art dictates 
the design of his stationery and labels as well as the paint- 
ing of his delivery trucks. Even the uniforms of sales 


* arias—melodies, tunes. 
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people and delivery men become a part of a comprehen- 
sive ‘‘styling” plan. “Styling” is the term applied to this 
sort of art. Whether you can draw a straight line or not 
you can learn “‘styling.’’ Your high-school course may not 
be labeled “‘styling;” it probably is called design. If you 
learn the principles of design you have the necessary 
background for styling your future business. 

“There’s Money in Art” ERNEST W. WATSON 


Choose from the following the correct information according to the 
article: 

1. The kind of art the business man needs is (the kind you find in 
museums; the art of color harmony, proportion, and arrange- 
ment; the art which has to do with pictures). 

2. The up-to-date shop-keeper employs this art (for getting more 
customers, for painting his shop both inside and out, for ef- 
fective display of his goods). 

3. By learning the principles of design (you have help in planning 
a business career; you have necessary background for styling 
your future business; you learn to draw a straight line). 


fi 


Provencal * musicians were called troubadours from 
their word trobar, “to invent,’ and many of their song 
forms were copied from their Arabian teachers, as for 
instance the Serenade. These musicians often sang an 
evening song outside some fair lady’s window, and the 
troubadours did the same, calling their song a serenade 
from their word for “evening” (sera). 

Music and Music-makers CONSTANCE MorsE 
I. Answer the following questions: 
1. From what word did Provencal musicians get their name? 
2. What was a custom of these musicians? 
II. Complete the following statements: 
PCV OUC MELON TUNCAIIS 4 ol) td als vis asa .5 obo wrats ete 6 60,4 0]she' 6.0 
SPC SOT SCTCr ANC AIAG Wig 2 ire ree tis ries OMI S oe 'o'a 8c ab e's wer ele 


3. The French words for “evening” and “to invent” give us 
ait ee te Tne I pperapci teas winks OL 4. - caret 


* Pertaining to Provence, the southeastern part of France. 
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8 


I am a soldier’s daughter. 

I was born, you know, the child of an Austrian army 
oficer. My father was a lieutenant at that time. My 
mother was raised (and I, too, as is usual in the family of 
Austrian officers) in an Italian convent. She was most 
highly educated, my mother, and the education she then 
had no longer exists. Why, she spoke beautifully Italian, 
French, German, Dutch, and even Latin—and she had the 
most wonderful contralto voice you can imagine. You 
see, she was raised in Italy, and in Italy they all sing. They 
sing everywhere (all those operatic arias) in the streets as 
they go. It is a funny thing, but every Italian has a voice 
and sings naturally, and my mother was one of those. — 
When I Was a Girl: Ernestine Schumann-Heink 

HELEN Ferris, collector 


How does Madame Schumann-Heink account for the fact that her 
mother sang? 


9 


The painter does not represent the facts as he knows 
them to be, but the impressions which the facts make 
upon his eyesight; and these impressions, by the way in 
which he renders them, he hands on to us. His picture 
is not nature, but a suggestion or illusion of nature. 

A Guide to Pictures CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


1. Look up the underlined word. 
2. How does a picture of nature differ from nature itself? 


10 


The violin possesses a quality not found in the piano— 
a tone that can be sustained and modified, and colored 
in various ways by the drawing of the bow and the pres- 
sure of the finger tips upon the strings. Withal, the violin 
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is a thing of beauty, with its subtle curves and the glow 
of its shining varnish. Its charm for the beholder is inti- 
mate and compelling, and it shares the player’s moods 
and voices his emotion as speech itself cannot do. 


Music and Music-makers CONSTANCE MORSE 


I. Choose from the words given the one which best explains the 
following words: 
sustained—developed, prolonged, supported 
modified—toned down, expanded, changed 
colored—made deep, beautified, tinted 
subtle—elaborate, delicately formed, crafty 
intimate—deep, personal, involved 
voices—gives expression to, increases, depends upon 
II. Answer the following questions: 
1. What quality has the violin that the piano lacks? 
2. What can the violin often do that speech itself cannot do? 


Et 


To make a linoleum cut you will need a piece of plain 
linoleum and a knife—guarded razor blade or gouge. Ex- 
periment first on a piece of the linoleum to see what 
effects you can gain with your tool. Then plan a design 
on paper, carrying it out in dark and light. Trace the 
design carefully with a sharp pencil. Paint the linoleum 
with a thin coat of white tempera paint. Lay a piece of 
carbon paper on the linoleum and then tack on the de- 
sign, taking care to reverse it. Trace the design on the 
block. Then work out your design in dark-and-light di- 
rectly on the block, using black India ink or paint. One 
point you must keep in mind, that the black areas remain 
and the white areas are cut away. If you are using a knife, 
hold it at a slant so that the shapes to be left will not be 
undercut. Be sure to keep your left hand, which braces the 
block, back of the cutting instrument, so that a slip may 
not result in a cut hand. In using a gouge, a slight wig- 
gling of the hand will aid in the cutting. Do not cut too 
deep. 
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When the design is cut, wash the block clean with 
water, dry it, and ink it. You may paint it with tempera 
or daub on oil paint with a pad. The most satisfactory 
way is to use printer’s ink and a roller, either a little one 
of hard rubber or a large gelatin roller. 

The block may be printed by placing it, face down, on 
a piece of paper that has been laid on the floor over a 
little padding. Step on the block, using your whole weight 
and trying to get an even pressure over the entire surface. 
If you have a printing press, the print can be made more 
even. ‘he linoleum block requires a flat, even pressure. 
Art Appreciation COLLINS AND RILEY 
. Look up ina dictionary the three underlined words. 

. List in order the steps necessary to making a linoleum cut. 


. List the three steps necessary after the cutting has been made. 
. Give the directions for printing from a linoleum cut. 


mH CS Ne 


Lie 


We know that everything visible to the eye has color. 
When we think of a garden lawn, an impression of green 
comes into our mind. Green, an artist would say, is the 
local color of the lawn—the general hue which distin- 
guishes it from the paths and flower beds. There may be 
dandelions spotted about the grass; indeed it is a lucky 
lawn that is not overrun with them; yet, notwithstanding 
the yellow patches, the local color of the lawn is green. 
And this is true, although here and there the grass may 
appear yellow in the warm sunshine, or, where the 
shadows of the trees lie, may have a bluish tinge; or again, 
in the distance may appear to be almost gray. You see 
then, that when we begin to talk about color, we do not 
think only of the general hue or local color, but also of 
the changes which take place in its appearance, according 
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as it is subject to light and shadow or is seen near or 
further off. 
A Guide to Pictures CHARLES H. CAFFIN 
I. Choose from the words in italics the one which best explains the 
following terms: 
visible—in the vicinity, apparent, usable 
impression—representation, touch, immediate effect 
hue—cry, color, form 
tinge—light, color, trace 
subject to—thrown suddenly, dependent on, the object 
II. Answer the following questions: 
1. Why does the artist say “green is the local color of the 
lawn’’? 
2. What are the three different colors that may come into the 
green of the lawn? 
3. What causes each change? 


ee 

It is not known when music first came into the world, 
for like all the other arts, its beginning is veiled in ob- 
scurity and nothing definite is known of its origin. But 
one feels sure that primitive man, in listening to the song 
of the birds and the murmuring of the wind in the tree- 
tops, was inspired by nature’s music to express himself 
in tones more or less pleasing to the ear. 

Even before spoken language developed, certain sounds 
and cries must necessarily have been used as a means of 
communication, or to frighten away beasts of prey. As 
the human voice is the most perfect of all musical instru- 
ments, in time song began. 

Men learned to produce sounds by snapping a bow- 
string or blowing across the top of a hollow reed or shell. 
Primitive music was built on very simple lines, but one 
important element existed in it from earliest times and 
that was rhythm, which has always been the soul of music. 
All uncivilized nations have shown a fondness for “‘swing- 


ing time,” which they express in various ways. The un- 
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tutored savage beating on his crude drum often shows 
a highly developed sense of rhythm, and his series of 
monotonous strokes, some strong and some weak, contain 
the germ of the principle of all music. 

M usic and Music-makers CONSTANCE MORSE 


I. From words in Column II, find the expressions which best ex- 
plain the words in Column I: 


I II 
obscurity 1. roused 
origin 2. recurrence of beat 
primitive 3. unrefined 
inspired 4. roughly made 
rhythm 5. without. variety 
uncivilized 6. beats 
untutored 7. first stage of development 
crude 8. generally accepted truth 
monotonous g. having little learning 
strokes 10. original 
germ 11. beginning 
principle 12. dimness 


II. Complete the following sentences by choosing the expression in 
parentheses nearest in accord with the paragraph: 

1, All civilized nations (have given us our most complicated 
music, have had a fondness for rhythm, have had no sense 
of rhythm). 

2. Song began (with the most perfect instrument, the human 
voice; by men’s snapping a bow-string; from the murmuring 
of the wind in the tree-tops). 

3. Music began (by the necessity for some means of communi- 
cation, by blowing on a hollow reed, by man being in- 
spired by nature’s sounds). 


14 
In the Middle Ages, every castle had its bard or min- 
strel who sang songs in praise of his patron, the lord of 
the manor, and accompanied himself on his instrument. 
There was much beauty in some of this early music, and 
the young men were often inspired to noble deeds by the 
songs of chivalry to which they listened. The singers were 
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everywhere welcome, whether in the castles of the wealthy 
or in the cottages of the poor. It was in this way that the 

popular folk-songs were born, stories that the people could 

understand and enjoy. 

Music and Music-makers CONSTANCE MORSE 
I. Look up in the dictionary the meaning of the underlined words. 


II. Complete the following statements: 
1. One of the duties of the minstrels in the castles of the 
MEAGIE SA GGS WAS Mo od acca olor art minisheneve pieye 
s. phe songs Of Chivalry Often. .. 0 oes ceo Cecscs young men 
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With the development of instruments there has been 
more and more interest in instrumental music, and to- 
day symphonic music—that is, music played by a sym- 
phony orchestra, is considered to be the highest type of 
music in existence. With the refinement in both the de- 
sign and manufacture, and the playing of instruments 
which has been taking place, there is developing a larger 
and larger interest in color—that is, tone quality (timbre). 
More and more beautiful combinations of tone color in 
orchestral music are being invented, so that we may well 
think of timbre as the fourth element of music to develop, 
the first three being rhythm, melody, and harmony. 
Universal School Music Series WALTER DAMROSCH 
The paragraph tells you the answers to these questions. Find them. 

1. What is today considered the highest type of music in existence? 

2. What result has been brought about by the refinement in manu- 


facture and playing of the instruments? 
3. What is the fourth element of music? 


16 


Style and fashion are words which are often inter- 
changeably used by those who are ignorant of their real 
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meaning. Style is the treatment, design, entire ensemble, 
or motif including design, material, color and workman- 
ship. Fashion is the common trend, the popularity of the 
style. Never, never be a slave to fashion if it is detrimental 
to your peculiar type of beauty. Be conservative enough 
not to be ridiculous, but be individual enough to dress in 
the way that enhances your natural beauty. With some 
discernment you can anticipate change in style and can 
wisely buy garments in advance of the present style and 
make them serviceable for two years rather than six 
months. 

The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow LUCRETIA P. HUNTER * 


I. From Column II select the expression which best explains each 
word in Column I: 


I II 
interchangeably 1. naturally opposed to change 
ensemble 2. clear judgment 
motif 3. foresee 
common trend 4. total effect 
detrimental 5. fit for use 
conservative 6. shows off 
enhances 7. controlling idea 
discernment 8. saving 
anticipate g. capable of being put in place of 
serviceable each other 


10. general tendency 
11. harmful 
12. increases 


II. Answer from the paragraph the following questions: 
1. Who often uses the words style and fashion interchangeably? 
. What is the difference in meaning? 
. When should one not follow fashion? 
. In what way should one be individual? 
. How can one purchase garments in advance of the present 
style? 


Ov ® O98 Wb 


* From The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow by Lucretia P. 
Hunter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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Out of unpromising conditions, the sculptors in the 
United States have produced some notable work, pre- 
eminently that of Augustus Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907 
A.D.). Of the long series of portraits that Saint-Gaudens 
executed, the Lincoln embodies his characteristics. The 
statue represents Lincoln standing before his chair about 
to speak. His left hand clutches his coat. The large cir- 
cular architectural setting around the pedestal suggests 
the audience chamber. He is looking down with an ex- 
pression of noble seriousness and perhaps a little sadness. 
The pose is easy and naturalistic. The modeling is 
broadly generalized, especially in the modern garments 
that offer but little incentive for artistic treatment. ‘The 
outline is simplified and the mass compact. These char- 
acteristics show that Saint-Gaudens was loyal to the funda- 
mental laws of great sculpture. In all his work he rec- 
ognized the integrity of his material, that is, he realized 
that stone or bronze, by its very nature inflexible and 
enduring, limits the expression to one that must be en- 
during and monumental. Therefore it is the essential and 
not the ephemeral or transitory that is suitable to such 
a medium. Hence mass, significant structure, and essen- 
tials of character govern any sculptor working under these 
laws. In the Lincoln, there is a notable serenity and re- 
straint, with nothing to startle or astonish. This simple 
monumental expression harmonizes fittingly with the pro- 
foundly monumental character of Lincoln. 


Art Through the Ages HELEN GARDNER 
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I. From Column II select the expression which best expresses each 
word in Column I: 


i 


preéminently 


embodies 
pedestal 
naturalistic 
incentive 
compact 
fundamental 
integrity 
inflexible 
enduring 
monumental 
essential 
ephemeral 
transitory 
serenity 
restraint 
harmonizes 


—_ 
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II 


. realistic 

. encouragement 

. firmly united 

. unchanging / 
. fitted to keep alive the memor 
. indispensable 

. calmness 

. agrees 

. reserve 

. passing 

. fleeting 

. rigid 

. unchanging quality 

. essential or basic 

. base of statue 

. expresses in definite form 

. notably 


II. Complete the following statements from material given: 
Saint Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln 


1. 
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Represents Lincoln 
Has a facial expression of 
. Has an 
. Represents in Lincoln a 
- Harmonizes fittingly with 
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RE-EXPRESSING THE THOUGHT 


Now that you have found out what the writer really 
says, the second step is to make what he says clear 
and intelligible to yourself or to some one with whom 
you are talking. This you are constantly attempting 
to do in your daily class work. Your teacher asks you 
a question. The reply depends upon the material 
which you have read on the assigned topic. Your 
success in replying depends, first, upon your ability 
to comprehend; second, upon your ability to present 
what you have grasped clearly, concisely, and ac- 
curately. 

You are all familiar with the person who delights 
to indulge in long, rambling accounts, filled with 
repetition and needless digression—wandering away 
from the important point—or the one who floods us 
with a confused mass of detail. In order to prevent 
yourself from becoming either sort of nuisance you 
must be willing to learn how to secure the author’s 
thought in condensed form. The process of condens- 
ing the thought of the author is called making a 
summary, or, as some writers say, making a précis 
(pray-see). ‘Ihe word, précis, comes to us from the 
French, précis, which has the meaning of abstract or 
summary, and gives us our familiar adjective, pre- 
cisé, meaning exact, definite, to the point. 

181 
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This making of a summary is not always an easy 
job. It means searching until you find the author’s 
point. His point may not be immediately apparent, 
or it may be expanded or amplified, by details of a 
less important nature. In order to master this central 
idea, it will frequently be necessary for you to say to 
yourself: 


Have I really determined what the writer intends me to 
understand? 

Do I recognize the material which is necessary to the 
thought? ! 

Do I understand the details which merely expand or 
illustrate the thought? 

Have I found all the facts necessary for my summary? 

Am I able to give the idea in summarized form so that 
someone else will understand it? 


Don’t believe those people who tell you that study 
and analysis will make you less interested or decrease 
your power to appreciate beauty. 

Before we attempt the actual making of a sum- 
mary, we will study means of boiling down or con- 
densing. Sometimes a phrase or a clause can be ex- 
pressed by a single word. Sometimes two or three sen- 
tences can be reduced to one. Often certain words 
may be completely dispensed with. 

For instance: 


1. Dispensing with unnecessary words. 

The sentence, May I have the pleasure of having this 
dance with you, may be reduced to May I have the pleasure 
of this dance with you by dispensing with the participle, 
having. 
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2. Using a word in place of a longer expression. 

The sentence, The girls who waited upon us at table 
were not allowed to accept tips, may be shortened, by find- 
ing a one-word equivalent to girls plus the modifying 
clause, to The waitresses were not allowed to accept tips. 

3. Using a phrase for an adverbial clause. 

The sentence, When he was at his grandmother’s home, 
he acted the perfect gentleman, may have the opening time 
clause changed to at his grandmother’s home. 

4. Using a word or phrase for an adjective clause. 

The sentence, Food which is carefully prepared and 
skilfully served is always appetizing, may be shortened to 
read Carefully prepared and skilfully served food is always 
appetizing. 

5. Using an infinitive for a clause. 

In the sentence, He hoped that he might pass his exami- 
nation, that he might pass, may become to pass. 

6. Using an appositive for a longer expression. 

In the sentence, Evangeline, which is a poem by Long- 
fellow, has its setting in Acadia, the adjective clause may 
become the appositive, a poem by Longfellow. 

7. Compounding sentences. 

Frequently two or three related sentences may be com- 
bined by reducing certain of the sentences to modifiers: 

I. An old alarm clock aroused him from an uneasy sleep. 

II. Jt was just daybreak. 
Ill. He was very much frightened. 

Just at daybreak, an old alarm clock aroused him from 
an uneasy sleep, frightening him very much. 


These exercises serve to illustrate to you the first 
steps in re-expression. Now, we shall consider what 
may be done with a whole paragraph. 

Read the paragraph on page 185 beginning “The 
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population of the New England colonies. ...” A 
first reading of this paragraph suggests possibly the 
need of a dictionary. Do you know the meaning of 
ideal? of thrifty? of industrious? of self-reliant? Con- 
sultation with the dictionary gives you the informa- 
tion that 


ideal may mean: highest standard of excellence, per- 
taining to perfection, a mental image of a perfect 
type for imitation. 

thrifty may mean: showing good management, frugal, 
saving, economical. 

industrious may mean: hard-working, diligent, with 
steady application. 

self-reliant may mean: depending on one’s own ability, 
efforts, or judgment. 


Of these definitions, which will you select as the most 
appropriate? 

Now that the meaning of the words is clear, let us 
consider the sentences one by one. There are seven. 
You note that the first two sentences are not entirely 
essential. ‘Vhe third sentence contains the thought that 
the New Englanders were strongly influenced by the 
Puritan ideal. The fourth deals with the idea that 
the soil of New England demanded hard work. The 
fifth shows that the New Englander had the character 
necessary to accomplish the hard work. The next 
three sentences show how this work was divided be- 
tween the men and the women. From these ideas 
your summary will be shaped. 

Referring definitely to the paragraph, list what you 
consider the essential ideas: 
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The Paragraph The Essential Ideas 


The population of the New 

England colonies increased 

rapidly. Nearly all of the peo- 

ple were of English descent. 

Though most of them were 

not Puritans, nevertheless, all 

of New England was strongly 1. Strongly influenced by the 
1. influenced by the Puritan | Ppyritan ideal. 

a living only to those who 

would work hard. And the 

New Englanders were known 
2. as a thrifty, industrious, and 2. Were thrifty, industrious, 
= self-reliant people. The father self-reliant. 

and his sons managed the 


4. farm. The mother and daugh- g. Fathers and sons managed 
ters, besides attending to the the farm. 
ordinary household duties, 4. Mothers and daughters at- 


spun yarn, wove cloth, and tended to household duties, etc. 
made the clothing. They 
moulded candles, made soap, 
and had numerous other du- 
ties that are unknown in the 


-modern home. (107 words) 


American History, Part II: 
Founding the Nation GorpDY AND ERNST 


Your first attempt may read something like this: 


Most of the New England colonists were governed by 
the Puritan high standard of perfection. ‘They were eco- 
nomical, hard-working, and self-dependent. The work 
was divided. The men managed the farms; the women, 
besides doing the household work, made the soap, can- 
dles, and clothing. (42 words) 
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Notice that in this summary you have avoided the 
actual words of the author, substituting your defini- 


tions. 


If further condensation is desirable, the paragraph 


may read: 


The New England colonists were an economical, hard- 
working, and self-dependent people. ‘The work was di- 
vided so that the men tended to the farm-work; the 
women, to the house-work. (27 words) 


Take another illustration. 


The Paragraph 


1. Schools used to demand only 
Cwot things 2 ObpcH eae aie 
that they should learn lessons 
out of books and recite them 

2. without the books. Today this 
is changed. You will probably 


3. never take part in a life of 


greater activity than now sur- 
rounds you in school. Most 
jobs offer dull routine com- 
pared to the amazing variety 
of school life. There are activ- 
ities everywhere, in the class- 
rooms, in the library, in the 
shops and kitchens, in the as- 
sembly, in the gymnasium, 
4. and on the athletic fields. Be- 
sides these regular activities 
which touch you daily, there 
are numerous opportunities 
to join in all sorts of group 
projects with your fellow pu- 
pils. First, there is the general 
student organization in which 


The Essential Ideas 


1. Schools used to demand— 


2. Change in today’s schools 


3. Schools engaged in greater 
activity than life offers 

(Note these illustrations used 
to amplify the writer’s idea. 
These are not needed for your 
summary.) 


4. Opportunity to join group 
projects 

(Note these illustrations. Are 
they necessary for your sum- 
mary?) 
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you all have parts to play as 
citizens. Then there are, per- 
haps, the school paper, the 
school annual, the debating 
club, the dramatic club, and 
the various athletic teams. 
Many schools have a great va- 
riety of clubs where small 
groups may enjoy their com- 
mon hobbies. : All these offer 
5. excellent training in learning 5. Training in codperation 
to act. in coéperation ‘with 
your fellows. The chance to 
try out various interests may 
6. be of invaluable help in de- 6. Help in deciding life work 
ciding on your life work while 
eilechoal (68 werdo 
Economic Citizenship Lapp AND Ross * 


With these ideas in mind, your summary may read: 


The pupil today does not merely learn and recite, but 
actually takes part in a variety of school activities. ‘The 
activities both in the classroom and outside the classroom 
in group projects trainin codperation and may help the 
pupil choose his life work. (44 words) 


If the selection happens to be poetry, the process 
is similar. Take for instance, Ben Jonson’s “‘It is not 
Growing Like a Tree.” Naturally, the thought will 
come to you at once, What is not growing like a tree? 
And, “if not growing like a tree,”” how else can some- 
thing grow? 

Consider the poem, line by line: 


* From Economic. Citizenship by John A. Lapp and A. Franklin 
Ross. By permission of D. C. Heath Co., Publishers. 
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The Poem 


1. It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make men 
better be; 
2. Or standing long an oak, 
~ three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, 
bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that 
night: 
It was the plant and flower 
of light. 
3. In small proportions we just 
4,5. And in short measures life 


may perfect be. (72 


words) 
“It is not Growing like a Tree” 


The Ideas 
1. Not growing in bulk 


2. Not standing long 

(The oak and the lily are il- 
lustrative: one of bulk and length 
of life; the other, of the perfec- 
tion of a day.) 


3. In small proportions 


4. In short measures 
5. Life may be perfect 


BEN JONSON 


Clearly the poem may be summarized in one sen- 


tence: 


Life is not measured by size or length, but by accom- 


plishment. 


PRELIMINARY PRACTICES 


The following exercises are to give you skill in con- 


densing ideas. 


CONDENSING 


I. Getting rid of useless words 


Example: 


May I have the pleasure of having this dance with you? 
May I have the pleasure of this dance with you? 
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1. Mary had finished up her work before her mother 
returned. 

2. They waited at the garage in order to have a tire 
repaired. | 

g. As a general rule Mary is nearly always at the head 
of her class. 

4. Although the gods were immortal and lived for- 
ever, they could experience human emotions. 

5. The snow which had been falling steadily and never 
stopping since early morning, piled up against the 
side of the house. 

6. We should make some provision for the unem- 

ployed men who have no work. 

. I remember of having seen you before. 

. The birds were singing and twittering about among 

the leaves. 
g. When we had unloaded the wood, we piled it up 
neatly in the barn. 

10. The haunted house was supposed to be inhabited 

by a ghost. 


CO ~T 


II. Using a word in place of longer expressions 


Example: 
Theygirls who waited on us at the table were not allowed to accept 
tips. 
The waitresses were not allowed to take tips. 
1. He went away from the picnic feeling he had made 
a good impression. 
2. The story of David Copperfield had its ending 
with David’s marriage to Agnes. 
g. The last streaks of the evening sun faded from 
view. 
4. Those who make a business of little stalls for sell- 
ing on the street usually charge much more than 
the things are worth. 
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5. Those who followed the long trail to the west in the 
early days of our country suffered untold hardships. 

6. The parking place was reserved for those who 
drove to the factory in automobiles. 

7. The puppy chewed up all the pieces of cake that 
had been left. 

8. It is not wise to accept what people say about a 
matter; go to one who knows. 

g. Justice Holmes was much revered by the younger 
as well as by those who lived in his time. 

10. One of the best ways to make a camping trip suc- 
cessful is to insist on the boys all working together. 

11. The President began what he had to say with a 
quotation from the Constitution. 

12. It is strange that people always hate to change from 
what they have been accustomed to doing. 

13. A man who makes plans for houses and institutions 
must have a fine sense of proportion and be willing 
to work very hard. 

14. The Big Dipper, the best known’ group of stars 
shines brightest in the north. 

15. Florence Nightingale, who found her life’s profes- 
sion in caring for the sick and wounded, is still 
honored by all. 

16. Benjamin Franklin who was sent to France as one 
to promote friendly relationship between the 
United States and France, was admired and flat- 
tered by the French people. 

17. Miss Sally and her niece walked slowly up the 
street to the house of the minister. 

18. The price demanded for the return of the kid- 
napped child was $10,000. 

19. At 21, according to law, a young woman is sup- 
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posed to have reached a condition of full develop- 
ment. 

20. Soldiers learn early that success lies in being swb- 
ject to authority. 


III. Using a phrase for an adverbial clause 


Example: 
When he was at his grandmother’s home, he acted the perfect 
gentleman. 
At his grandmother’s home, he acted the perfect gentleman. 


1. While he was making his speech, he was surprised 
to see his mother enter the room. 

2. When he was five years old, he was a joy to his 
family. 

3. When Edison began his career as an electrician, 
few people realized his power. 

4. While we were at the “pep” talk, the captain of the 
team rushed to the front and addressed us. 

5. When the clock struck twelve, the party ended. 

6. While the auction was going on, the people con- 
tinued to examine the furniture. 

7. Mary’s mother who was tired after her day’s work 
often slept when she was in the moving picture 
houses. 

8. He listened as if he were very interested to the ac- 
count of the game. 

g. The country boy often feels strange when he is in 
the city. 

10. He went at once to the play grounds when school 
was over. 

11. When he arrives at school, he goes directly to his 
classroom. 

12. The dress looked much better after.it had been 
dry cleaned. 
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13. You must write your name on the board before you 
leave the room. 

14. After he had broken the window, he ran hurriedly 
down the street. 

15. When he had spent all his pocket money, he bor- 
rowed from his friend. 

16. Since she had gone to bed late the night before, 
she declined the invitation. 

17. Before you answer in anger, count ten. 

18. “Since your throat is so sore,” said the doctor, “you 
must stay home for the week.” 

19. You may turn on the radio after you have finished 
preparing your homework. * 

20. Just as the thief was jumping from the second story 
window, he was shot by the police. 


IV. Using a word or phrase for an adjective clause 


Examples: 
Food which is carefully prepared and skilfully served is always ap- 
petizing. 
Carefully prepared and skilfully served food is always appetizing. 
The sky which was flecked with clouds indicated a rainy week-end. 
The sky flecked with clouds indicated a rainy week-end. 

1. Jim has a dog which has been trained to do many 
tricks. 

2. The Declaration of Independence which was 
drafted by Thomas Jefferson was signed by the 
President of the Continental Congress. 

3. The bush which was covered with pink roses sent 
its fragrance through the garden. 

4. The playroom which was untidy and disordered 
was littered with the children’s toys. 

5. Exercise which is enjoyable and beneficial is a fine 
way to preserve health. 

6. A world made of children who never chatter or talk 
would be a queer place. 


11. 


12. 


20. 
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. The student who has ability and industry will 


surely succeed. 


. There on the beach was the boat the keel of which 


was covered with barnacles. 


. The strength which belongs to youth is often 


tested by a surveyor’s life in the deep forest. 


. John Adams, who became later our second presi- 


dent, heard the first shots of the Revolution. 

You have heard of the vision of Columbus which 
led to the discovery of our country. 

Many children who live in the city do not know 
a crocus or a daffodil. 


. The mayor who represents the executive depart- 


ment of our city is aided by various boards or chiefs 
who are called Commissioners. 


. The mayor, who has the important power of veto- 


ing laws, is the chief officer of the city government. 


. Most of the books that Stevenson wrote are inter- 


esting. 


. The hour at which the President will arrive is not 


yet known. 


. Pensions which are allotted to those who have 


grown old are being advocated by many states. 


. The English, Dutch, and French people who 


founded our country developed its form of govern- 
ment with great intelligence. 


. The iron candlesticks which were fastened on the 


kitchen wall were cleaned and filled ready for use. 
The red sash and kerchief which the prisoner wore 
proclaimed him a pirate. 


V. Using an infinitive for a clause 


Example: 
He hoped that he might pass his examination. 
He hoped to pass his examination. 
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1. The governor made every effort that the prisoner 
might be pardoned. 

2. The soldier begged the colonel that the prisoner 
be put on parole. 

. There was nothing else that we could do. 

4. Whether we should go or not was an undecided 
question. 

5. The wren box should be hung where the sun never 
shines 7m order that the bird may be kept cool. 

6. He promised that he would be on time. 

7. It is said that this game grew out of an old Chinese 


©9 


superstition. 
8. “Is it possible,’ asked the old man, “that you are mis- 
taken?” 
g. He came that he might see for himself if the report 
were true. 


10. It is necessary that you set fire to the kindlings if 
you want a good blaze. 


VI. Using an appositive for a longer expression 


Example: 
Evangeline, which is a poem by Longfellow, has its setting in 
Acadia. 
Evangeline, a poem by Longfellow, has its setting in Acadia. 


1. Rosalind, who was the daughter of the banished 
duke, found Orlando in the Forest of Arden. 

2. Philip Nolan, who ts the central character in The 
Man without a Country, wished he might never 
hear of the United States again. 

3. Uncas, who is the last of the Mohicans, is one of 
Cooper’s most spirited characters. 

4. The Scarlet Pimpernel, which has been turned into 
a successful moving picture, is a tale of the French 
Revolution. 
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5. 


10. 


It was a fine dinner which Ichabod Crane looked 
upon; it was the finest he had ever seen. 

The paved dark court which was the playground 
for the school was marked off for the game. 


. The whale’s blubber which 1s a fine thick section 


of fat ts full of valuable oil. 


. It gave Nello a chance to see the thing that to him 


seemed the greatest in life which was the famous 
canvas in the cathedral. 


. He handed in his test paper which was a discussion 


of the French Revolution. 
He screamed with terror when he felt the groping 
fingers, which were those of the tramp’s hand. 


VII. Compounding sentences 


Examples: 


3 


Aaa ees 


1. 
2. 


An old alarm clock aroused him from an uneasy sleep. 
It was just daybreak. 


Just at daybreak, an old alarm clock aroused him from an 
uneasy slumber. 


. He felt a keen desire to leap. 
. He also wanted to jump. 
. He stretched his young limbs joyfully. 


He felt a keen desire to leap and jump and stretched his 
young limbs joyfully. 

or 

Feeling a keen desire to leap and jump, he stretched his 
young limbs joyfully. 


. April first has long been observed as a special day. 
. It is called April Fool’s Day. 
. It is a day when jokes are played upon one’s friends. 


April first has long been observed as April Fool’s Day, a day 
for playing jokes upon one’s friends. 


There is a sound of an alarm in the engine house. 


. The men jump from their beds. 
. The men are ready in an instant. 
. They jump into automobiles or wagons. 
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2. a. A leader of the fire army needs coolness of mind. 
. He needs the strength of hardened muscles. 
. Often he has to climb to dangerous heights. 


oe) > 


3. a. Sanitary conditions in big buildings demand heat. 
b. They demand light and ventilation. 
c. Many people work all day in these buildings. 


4. a. There is a big building called the Capitol. 
b. It stands on a hill overlooking our national capi- 
tal. 
c. The capital is called Washington. 
d. Washington is the name of our country’s first 
president. 


5. a. There are two assemblies in the capital. 
b. One assembly is called the House of Representa- 
tives. 
c. The other assembly is called the Senate. 


6. a. The House of Representatives and the Senate each 
has a presiding officer. 
b. The presiding officer of the House of Representa- 
tives is called the Speaker. 
c. The presiding officer of the Senate is Vice- 
President of the United States. 


7. a. The first American lighthouse was built to protect 
Boston Harbor. 
b. It was first lighted September 17, 1763. 


8. a. Some of the chief products of the United States 
belong to certain sections. 
b. There is lumber on the west coast. 
. Cotton comes from the south. 
d. California and Florida provide us with fruit and 
vegetables. 


iS) 
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. One form of lighting is by means of electricity. 

.. [his is a wonderful invention. 

. When you press a little button or turn a switch, 
the light seems to come of itself. 


a es 


. In olden times there were tournaments. 

. These were very fine affairs. 

. Invitations were sent throughout the land. 

. A herald blew his trumpet to announce when and 
where the tournament was to be held. 


10. 


Qe SS 


Boat boy went to Philadelphia to earn a living. 


Tolar a 
b. He worked as a newspaper-office boy. 


12. a. ‘Tom Sawyer was told to whitewash the fence. 
b. He was a lazy boy. 
c. He invited his friends to help. 


13. a. Bambi was impressed by the stag. 
b. ‘The stag made Bambi feel humble and shy. 
c. The stag was so beautiful. 


14. a. One day Aladdin was playing in the street. 
b. A stranger saw him and stopped. 
c. This stranger was an African magician. 


15. a. The stranger asked Aladdin for his name and his 
history. 
b. The stranger realized that he had known Aladdin’s 
father. 
c. The stranger asked Aladdin if his father was not 
called Mustapha, the Tailor. 


EXERCISES IN RE-EXPRESSION 


The following passages are given for the purpose 
of interpretation and re-statement. In each case, the 
selection presents a unified central thought, speci- 
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fically expressed. This thought is expanded, ampli- 
fied, illustrated, defended, or criticized. It will be 
your job: 


1. To discover the central thought 

2. To point out the way or ways in which this central 
thought is amplified 

3. To show what ideas of minor importance appear 
and how those ideas are associated with the main 
idea 

4.. To restate the idea clearly and concisely 


In every case the number of words in the original 
passage is given. It will rarely be necessary to use in 
the re-statement more than one-fourth, or, at most, 
one-third, the number of words. All underlined 
words or expressions must be defined, explained, or 
identified. In certain instances directive questions 
are given as aids. 


§ 1. READING 


1 


THE arrangement of books on the shelves is an important 
item in every library. There have been many strange ways 
of doing this. One home arranged them by color. A small 
library placed them on the shelves in the order in which 
they were purchased; another shelved them according to 
author; and one which Dorothy Canfield Fisher describes 
in a short story, kept them in groups according to the 
way they had been acquired, such as “the cake-sale” 
group, and the “minstrel-show” group! These arrange- 
ments may have some rhyme or reason, but not enough 
to make them universal. (97 words) 

“How to Use Your Library Catalogue” Mary ARMSTRONG AYRES 

I. What is the central idea of the paragraph? 


II. List four details that are used to’ bring out the idea. 
III. Would you use them in your summary? 


2 


The film is perhaps even a greater unifying force than 
the radio, partly because most people learn better through 
the eye than through the ear and so are more likely to 
be influenced in their conduct and attitude (mind-set) by 
what they see rather than by what they hear. The panto- 
mime of the silent film makes it. understandable every- 
where and carries it to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
with the result that millions of Chinese coolies and 
African Kafirs who never heard of a single one of the great 
statesmen named in this book know Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, and Harold Lloyd. (zoo words) 

Man’s Great Adventure EpDwIn W. PAHLOW 


I. What is the central idea of the paragraph? 
II. What detail is given to support statement? . 
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3 


In school one forms the habit of using the library. You 
have only to step into a public library and observe the 
people gathered in the reading room to realize the value 
of this way of using one’s spare time. Here is an aged 
man who is young in his interests. He is not sitting at 
home with folded hands suffering from the worst of old- 
age diseases—boredom. Watch his face as he eagerly scans 
the paper. He would be interesting to talk with, for his 
long life has given him a wide view of world affairs. At 
another table is a young woman, perhaps a stranger in 
the city, who finds the library a sure cure for loneliness. 
At another table is a high-school girl who is thoroughly 
enjoying a short story in a magazine, which her family 
cannot afford to buy. She has formed the desirable habit 
of coming to the library to read for pleasure as well as to 
obtain material for her school assignments. (768 words) 
Economic Citizenship Lape AND Ross * 

I. What is the central idea of the paragraph as a whole? 


II. Pick out three details that are given to support the idea. 
III. Will you use all the illustrations in your summary? 


4 


Many a library assistant devotes most of his time to 
aiding readers personally. It is his business to help them 
find the information they desire. Any reader should feel 
free to call for assistance when he can not find the mate- 
rial he seeks. But he should not issue an S.O.S. call too 
often, or without just cause. Not until he is at the end 
of his own rope. Every reader should understand the 
systematic devices offered by the library for helping him 
to help himself and should make profitable use of them. 


*From Economic Citizenship by John A. Lapp and A. Franklin 
Ross. By permission of D. C. Heath and Co., Publishers. 
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To be a master of these devices, scarcely less than to be 
a master of the art of reading is one of the earmarks of 
an educated man or woman. (222 words) 

Making the Most of Books LEAL A. HEADLEY 
I. Is the first sentence the main idea of the paragraph? 


II. Can you use it as a subordinate clause, and summarize the para- 
_ graph in not more than two sentences? 


o 


For several years you have been studying certain im- 
portant principles of grammar and have been applying 
them to your composition work. While it is essential that 
you know certain facts of grammar, this knowledge will 
be of little service to you unless you actually use it in 
your speech and writing. The correct use of English is a 
habit, but it should be a habit that is based upon an 
understanding of why what you say and write is correct. 
For this reason, therefore, it is advisable to review again 
and again the important facts of grammar. (97 words) 
Essentials of English PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY 


Pick out the sentence which best expresses the thought of the para- 
graph. Will that sentence alone serve as a summary? 


6 


Long words that are used frequently are very likely to 
be shortened, if they can be shortened easily. ‘Those per- 
sons who have a high respect for words object to these 
changes in form. They do not like to have part of a word 
bitten off just because the part that is left can be more 
easily used than the whole word. They call these short- 
ened forms slang and condemn their use. The word bike 
for bicycle has never been accepted as a respectable word, 
but when a short form has become so common that peo- 
ple generally use it, it ceases to be slang. For instance, 
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no one objects to using Miss and Mrs., but these are both 
shortened forms of mistress. 

Doubtless the first one who said bus instead of omnibus 
was considered very careless in his speech, but now the 
longer form is seldom used. So, too, the word auto is fre- 
quently used instead of automobile, the word gas instead 
of gasoline, and the word taxi instead of taxicab. 

When telephones were first invented people spoke of 
telephoning, whereas now the shorter form, phoning, is 
in common use. Instead of speaking of sending a message 
over the telegraph wire, or telegraphing, people often 
speak of sending a wire, or wiring. (212 words) 

The Test and Study Speller STARCH AND MIRICK 

I. List the illustrations that are given to uphold the central idea. 


II. When does an expression cease to be slang? 
III. Give a title to this selection. 


lar] 


/ 


John Burroughs was thirteen when he attended a lec- 
ture down in the village and heard the speaker say ‘‘En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.” Ah! And he stretched his neck 
and reached his young tongue out after those two words 
as a cow trying to curl her tongue around an apple 
through the rails of a fence. He got both of them. But 
he might as well have tried to talk with a double-yolked 
egg in his mouth. However, he worked at it until his lips 
began to round, his cheeks to swell, his tongue to swing, 
and through every hill and valley of his being rang a 
new syllabic music, as a clanging clapper in him beat out 
the rounded measures of 


En-cy-clo-ped-i-a 

Bri-tan-ni-ca! 
So the love of words was born. And a writer was awakened 
from his silence and sleep. 
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He never got over his wonder for words. Writers never 
do. They hoard them as a miser hoards gold. They lick 
them as an old cat licks her kittens. They try them out 
on people as a doctor tries his pills. Words are persons. 
They have character. ‘They do things; say things; they sing 
and laugh and cry. Until one makes that discovery, until 
one is touched by the magic of words and falls under their 
spell, one hasn’t started to become a writer. (227 words) 
The Boys’ Life of John Burroughs DALLAS LORE SHARP 


I. What is the purpose of the first paragraph? 
II. Where is the central idea of the article: in the first sentence of 
the second paragraph? in the last sentence? 


8 


Among the benefits which come from reading, the one 
most frequently mentioned is enjoyment. Reading is the 
best marked-out avenue to the land of pleasure. “An old 
story,’ you say? Yes; but it is a true one. Increasingly 
true. The industrial age in which we live, for one thing, 
makes it more true every day. Modern industrial civiliza- 
tion has given leisure to all of us. It has also given us a 
gnawing sense of tedium. The performance of daily 
duties no longer brings its thrill. It once did. Imagine 
the zest of living when every man was a laborer and every 
laborer was building his own dreams into reality. With 
these changes has come a harassing desire on the part of 
most persons to break the bonds of humdrum, to get 
away from the dull world of reality, to fly to the realm 
of the unreal. From the monotony of routine life there 
are all sorts of levels of release. Some persons escape the 
pressure of the real temporarily, by “drowning their 
troubles in drink.’’ Some invoke the influence of drugs. 
Millions each day forget themselves in moving picture 
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and radio programs. Others lose themselves in art or 
music. Some travel. Some read. (103 words) 
Making the Most of Books LEAL A. HEADLEY 
Choose from the following the topic which most nearly suggests the 
thought of the paragraph: 

1. Leisure given by industrial civilization. 

2. The zest of living. 

3. The monotony of routine life. 

4. Ways of employing leisure time. 

5. An avenue to the land of pleasure. 


9 
LATIN CLASS 


“When Caesar was in Hither Gaul,” 
Says poring Angelo, 

Translating in a careful drawl 
The way the words should go. 


When Caesar was in Hither Gaul, 
A horseman, racing free, 

Bore this page to the Senate Hall 
To tell of victory. 


Perhaps that horseman on his way 
Stopped at a Tuscan farm 
That has been tilled, a later day, 
By this lad’s father’s arm. 


It only means to Angelo 
That, armor-clad and grim, 
A red-haired Roman long ago 
Set out a task for him. (84 words) 
GERALD RAFTERY 


1. What does Latin mean to Angelo? 
2. What is he missing? 
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10 


There is a peculiar fascination about the familiar let- 
ters of famous men and women. They contain the very 
words which famous people wrote in moments when the 
public was least in their minds, when they were their 
natural selves, informally conversing with chosen friends. 
From the informal letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, for 
instance, one realizes his real charm, his good humor, his 
courage, and his wit in a way which is far more intimate 
than any impression which one gets from his essays. 
Familiar letters are the direct revelation of a personality 
and of the times in which that personality lived. They 
have often great personal interest even when they have no 
literary merit. If, however, they are written by a literary 
artist, they are often gems which shine no less brightly 
because they are sometimes neglected for his more formal 
work. (141 words) 

Enjoyment of Literature Boas AND SMITH 
I. Is the first sentence the main idea of the paragraph, or can you 
find a sentence later in the paragraph which better expresses the 


idea of the whole? 
II. List the details which develop the idea you think is the main one. 


§ 2. CIVICS 


1 


BEForE you begin to study the different forms of gov- 
ernment under which we live, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to something that is at the foundation of all govern- 
ment. I wish you to think for a few moments upon the 
subject of the government of one’s self, or self-control. 
You doubtless feel in yourself the power to control your 
own actions in many ways. You can be studious, or you 
can be idle; you can be respectful, or you can be impu- 
dent; you can be kind, or you can be cruel. I think you 
will not deny that there is within yourself a government 
which controls your private actions; a will that directs 
the actions of your mind and body. (127 words) 


Essentials in Civil Government S. E. FORMAN 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What is at the foundation of all government? 
2. In what way is your will similar to the government under which 
you. live? 


2 


The “new civilization” in which we live offers great 
advantages to all. It is vastly different from the America 
of even fifty years ago! The American people today on 
the whole enjoy the best conditions of living to be found 
in the world. They live in the most richly endowed 
country, and they have better foods, better clothing, and 
better shelter, and they work under better labor condi- 
tions than do the people of most other lands. They enjoy 
the wider use of books, newspapers, and magazines; 
libraries, theaters, and play spaces. America pays more 
attention to the health of her citizens than does any 


other country. American children attend school com- 
206 
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fortably in buildings equipped with every modern im- 
provement. ‘The advantages of free education in our 
primary, secondary, and high schools are equaled in no 
other country. Only by continuing the broad education 
of all the people is the future of our democratic form 
of government to be made safe. (158 words) 

The New Geography by Grades: ‘THOMAS HUGHES 
The United States and New York State 


Answer the following questions: 
1. How does the American today differ from the American of fifty 
years ago? 
2. What is only way of making safe the future of a democratic 
form of government? 


3 


Throughout the ages nations have made use of sym- 
bols and colors and ensigns to distinguish themselves 
from each other. One of the earliest flags was simply a 
colored banner. As nations increased in number, these 
banners became divided by stripes and other lines. ‘They 
came to have national significance. 

Our flag stands for the history and government of the 
United States and the traditions of our people. Under 
our flag our nation has struggled and developed. It be- 
came our national emblem by Act of Congress on June 
14, 1777, when our country was a scattered group of 
colonies. It traveled across the desert with our forefathers 
in covered wagons. It was carried by Peary to the North 
Pole and has been unfurled by Admiral Byrd in Ant- 
arctica. 

It has a record of glorious achievement. And yet, the 
flag of the United States can be no greater than the 
character of the citizens of our country. Whether it will 
stand for honor and law and freedom fifty years from 
now depends largely upon the character of the young 
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people who are going about their tasks in the school- 
room and the playground, in the home and elsewhere. 
(194 words) 

Editorial—Boy’s Life 


Answer the following questions: 
1. How have nations throughout the age distinguished themselves 
from each other? 
2. For what does our flag stand? 
. By what is the greatness of our flag really measured? 
. Upon what does the position of our flag in the future depend? 


He ©9 


4 


Immense sums are expended annually by every large 
city for the care of the dependent and delinquent classes. 
The dependent classes are those who are unable to sup- 
port themselves because of extreme youth or old age, 
accident, poverty, disease, or physical or mental defect. 
The delinquent classes are the offenders against the 
public peace and safety. The prisons and reformatories 
are not so much designed to punish wrongdoers as to 
protect the public and to reform the criminals. In con- 
nection with the judiciary, most cities have special ju- 
venile courts before which children must appear when 
charged with offenses. It is no small matter for a boy or 
girl to be brought before the juvenile court, as the con- 
sequences may be serious, but the city in maintaining 
these courts, which separate the young from old offenders, 
shows that it desires not so much to punish as to reform 
the young wrongdoers, though, if necessary for the public 
safety, it will punish and punish with severity. (164 words) 


American Civics A. G. FRADENBURGH 


I. Find definitions in the paragraph of dependent and delinquent 
classes. 


II. Answer the following questions: 
1. What is the difference between a prison and a reformatory? 
2. Why do most cities have juvenile courts? 
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b 


The makers of our Constitution foresaw that it might 
be necessary to alter it, and they therefore stated how 
amendments could be made. But the delegates knew 
that great changes in a country’s form of government, if 
made too quickly and without careful consideration, may 
cause disturbances that can destroy the government. Our 
Constitution, therefore, provides ways of amending or 
changing it that take a long time and that require large 
majorities in Congress and a large majority of the state 
legislatures or state conventions. For instance, one way 
of changing the Constitution is for Congress, by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses, to propose an amendment 
which then has to be accepted by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of all the states before it is valid. Because it is 
so difficult to amend the Constitution, our country has 
been spared sudden and abrupt changes, and the people 
have had the benefits of a stable government. Though 
many amendments have been proposed, only nineteen 
have been adopted in the course of nearly one hundred 
and fifty years. (176 words) 
American History: Founding the Nation GorDY AND ERNST 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What did the makers of our constitution foresee? 

2. What action did they take? 


3. Why has our country been spared abrupt and sudden changes 
in government? 


6 


In all your games you have rules. When you play so 
simple a game as tag, the person who is touched must in 
his turn run after and touch some other player. When 
small girls play jackstones, they pick up first one stone, 
then two, then three, and so on. In more complicated 
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games like baseball or football, there are many rules, 
and there is an umpire to decide whether or not the 
players have obeyed them. 

Among civilized people, as soon as any organization 
is formed, it agrees upon rules or laws by which it is to 
be governed. The church to which you belong has laws 
declaring who are to be members and what they must 
do to remain in good standing. Your literary club and 
your athletic club have similiar laws. Your city or borough 
has laws, and so has your State. ‘The laws of any organiza- 
tion taken together are called its constitution. (757 words) 
The Book of the Constitution . ELsizE SINGMASTER 
Answer the following questions: 

1. Why is it necessary to have rules for games? 

2. Mention five examples of organization which has agreed upon 


rules or laws by which it is to be governed. 
3. By what name are the laws of any organization known? 


7 


Snow has not the romantic appeal to the “white wing” 
that it has for the poet. It is in the speedy removal of 
snow from the city’s streets, however, that the depart- 
ment has a real opportunity to demonstrate its efficiency. 
Vast sums of money are involved when business is held 
up in a city the size of New York, and nothing can hinder 
trafhic so successfully as a heavy snowfall. For the removal 
of snow several types of apparatus are employed. The 
most common type is the snowplow, which is fastened to 
the front of a department truck, and which pushes the 
snow into sewers or into piles in the gutters. For the 
bridges, special sweepers are used, and specially con- 
structed plows clean up the more important thorough- 
fares. Piled snow is either shoveled into sewers or on to 
trucks which cast it into the river, or else mechanical 
snowloaders perform that job. A city ordinance demands 
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of each householder that the snow and ice be removed 
from sidewalks and gutters within four hours after a 
snowfall ceases, excluding the time between nine P.M. 
and seven A.M. Snow and ice may be thrown into the 
roadway before the roadway has been cleaned. (799 words) 
Our City—New York REXFORD AND DRUMMOND * 
Answer the following questions: 

1. Why does snow not have romantic appeal to a “white wing” that 

it has to a poet? 
2. Why is a heavy snowfall costly to business as well as to a city? 


. What are methods of snow removal? 
. Who is responsible for cleaning sidewalks? 
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8 


There are, at all times, those who leave school because 
of ill health or because they must help to earn a living 
for the family. Most young people regret that they are 
obliged to leave through necessity, and usually seize the 
first opportunity to continue their education. Many dif- 
ferent reasons are given by others who leave voluntarily. 
Some say they left because they did not like the instructors; 
because they failed in examinations or were not pro- 
moted; because a chum left; because they were tired of 
the grind; or because they wanted their own spending 
money. Whatever the reason given, the real reason is that 
they did not realize the value of an education. Within 
a short time they are pretty certain to learn two things 
that they did not know when they left school. The first 
is that many opportunities are closed to them because 
they lack a high-school education. ‘They cannot enter 
any of the professions, for practically all these are open 
only to college graduates or to those who have taken some 
higher education. Many common occupations which were 


* From Our City—New York by Rexford and Drummond. By per- 
mission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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formerly open to all are now demanding high-school 
graduates. The Bell Telephone Company, for example, 
which formerly employed thousands of girls with only 
an elementary-school education, is now admitting only 
- high-school graduates. If we look at the figures showing 
the recent rapid increase in high-school enrollment, we 
will realize that we must meet the competition of a con- 
stantly growing number of high-school graduates. With- 
out a high-school diploma one will be handicapped at 
the start. 

The second thing a student quitting school will soon 
learn is that while it is easy to continue in school, it is 
very difficult to return to school after he has left. Ac- 
customed to earning money, his obligations have in- 
creased and it will be difficult to give up a paying posi- 
tion. He will be out of the habit of study and will dread 
to undertake again the task of learning daily lessons. 
Some are brave enough to face all these difficulties and 
many others besides, and will return after a few years 
to take up their school work where they left off. Thou- 
sands more enroll in night schools, or correspondence 
courses, or try by courses of reading to regain the ground 
they have lost. But all these means are not satisfactory 
substitutes for a regular high-school course, and can 
never wholly make up for the opportunities that are 
gone forever. Youth is the best time for gaining an educa- 
tion, and the regular day schools are the recognized means 
offered to all. A warning should be given to all who think 
of quitting school. “Think twice before you throw aside 
the proper preparation for the business of living.” (455 
words) 


Economic Citizenship LAPP AND Ross * 


* From Economic Citizenship ‘by John A. Lapp and A. Franklin 
Ross. By permission of D. C. Heath and Co., Publishers. 
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Answer the following questions: 
1. What reasons are given by those who leave school voluntarily? 
2. What is the real reason? : 
3. What two facts will such persons soon learn? 


9 


Within every political organization there is sure to be 
a leader. Such leadership, if directed toward the public 
welfare, becomes a powerful force for good. At his worst 
the boss is determined to hold the offices for his friends. 
In order to do this he will use every opportunity to 
strengthen his political following; many men will be at- 
tached to him by his personality, and more by the ad- 
vantages he can give them. A successful ward boss will 
bail his political friends out of jail when they are in 
trouble, will secure positions for them in the public 
service or from contractors who wish his favor, will furnish 
relief for the unfortunate, and in a thousand ways will 
build up a large following. Sometimes the boss is con- 
tent with the possession of political power, and expends 
his own money; but often, especially in the cities, the boss 
makes a fortune for himself or his friends, and the public 
pays the bill. (160 words) 
American Civics A. G. FRADENBURGH 
Answer the following questions: 


1. What is the distinction between leader and boss? 
2. How does a boss sometimes use his power for harm? 


10 


The yearly fire loss in the United States is estimated 
at over five hundred million dollars. We can realize the 
immensity of such a sum when we consider that if every 
person in the United States were to drop a five-dollar 
bill into a furnace, the amount of money burned would 
be no larger than our fire loss. Our habits of careless- 
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ness, which are mainly the cause of such fire loss, add 
to the high cost of living. We spend millions of dollars 
annually for fire insurance. This means that property 
owners put this money into the hands of someone else, 
never to. get it back unless they have a fire. Whenever 
we purchase an article, each of us helps to pay this sum, 
for the manufacturer and retailer add the cost of their 
insurance to the selling price of their goods. (140 words) 


Our City—New York REXFORD AND DRUMMOND * 


Answer the following questions: 
1, What is the estimated per capita cost of fire in the United States? 
2. What is the main cause of our fire loss? 
3- How does the purchase of an article help to pay the fire in- 
surance bill of both manufacturer and retailer? 


11 


The Constitution has survived, in spite of pessimistic 
prophecies, in spite of storm, in spite of those who would 
call it old-fashioned, in spite of those who have peace 
and comfort under it and yet decry it and would perhaps 
destroy it. 

One reason for its continuance is that it is not old- 
fashioned but fresh and new. ‘The makers understood 
that the Constitution of a living nation must deal not 
with material things and the things which change, but 
only with things which endure. The behavior of men 
does not greatly alter from generation to generation. Men 
still need to have liberty assured them; they still need to 
put restraint not alone on others but on themselves. Dis- 
honesty is the same, treason is the same. The Constitu- 
tion embodies the fundamental principles of all good 


* From Our City—New York by Rexford and Drummond. By per- 
mission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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governments, and it will endure as long as the necessity 
for government endures. (747 words) 

The Book of The Constitution Este SINGMASTER 
Answer the following question: 


What reasons are given in the quotation for the continuance of the 
Constitution? 


12 


Ignorance is dangerous and wasteful to the nation. 
The unskilled worker has the least chance in life and is 
most likely to be a burden on the community. A de- 
mocracy cannot afford to have ignorant ditch diggers, 
even if they furnish cheap labor. They have the ballot 
and help direct how we shall be governed. Congress made 
a national appropriation for the better education of 
workers in all the states. When it was learned that more 
than twenty per cent of the soldiers drafted for the World 
War could neither read a newspaper nor write a letter 
home, a determined campaign was made against illiteracy. 
The twentieth century has paid more attention to educa- 
tion because the masses have realized that education 
alone can take the place of free land as a basis for the 
success of their children. Education now offers the only 
hope of advancement. (145 words) 

History of Our Country REUBEN PosT HALLECK 
I, Which is the sentence that expresses the author’s point? 
1. Ignorance is dangerous and wasteful to a nation. 


2. Education now offers the only hope of advancement. 
II. What evidence have you that your choice is correct? 


§ 3. HEALTH EDUCATION 


] 


ANATOMY is the study of the structure of the body,— 
the study of the way all its organs are composed of tissues 
and its tissues made of cells, and of how all the organs 
and tissues are joined together to make one body. Physi- 
ology is the study of the function of the different cells, 
tissues, and organs,—the study of the work which all the 
different parts of the body do. Hygiene is the study of 
how to keep the body in health. (83 words) 

Human Physiology JoHN W. RITCHIE 


What is the difference between anatomy, physiology, and hygiene? 


2 


The skin has definite functions to perform. By means 
of sweat glands, it supplements the work of the kidneys 
in eliminating the liquid waste of the body. Perspiration, 
although often unnoticeable, is going on all the time. It 
is this that lubricates the skin and makes it soft. It regu- 
lates the temperature of the body by constantly taking 
heat from the skin, cooling it and the blood which flows 
near the surface. Hence perspiration is absolutely neces- 
sary to health and life. (8z words) 

The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow LucRETIA P. HUNTER * 
Answer the following questions: 


1. Why is perspiration necessary to health and life? 
2. What function does the skin perform? 


3 


Work the muscles vigorously when the brain is not 
too tired, but when it is exhausted deal kindly with your 
*From The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow by Lucretia P. 


Hunter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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whole body; relax your muscles, let your thoughts wander 
at such times, let nature help you. Use your sense and 
good judgment always. Energetic exercise of the brain, 
hard thinking, is most wholesome. Without it you will 
never gain mental power; but constant overwork, a con- 
stant feeling of being tired, is quite another matter. It 
is nature’s way of calling for rest, and nature is a stern 
ruler. It is not safe to persist in breaking the laws of the 
nervous system. (103 words) 

Control of Body and Mind TIRANCES G. JEWETT 


When should you deal kindly with your body? 


4 


Normal breathing is not dangerous. But if between a 
sick person, or carrier, and a well person, time and dis- 
tance are short, making possible transmission of living 
organisms in the spray from the mouth or nose, breath- 
ing becomes dangerous. The person with a “‘cold’’ who 
carelessly sneezes in a crowd, the child with on-coming 
measles who snuffles and sneezes while playing with other 
children, the victim of active pulmonary tuberculosis 
who coughs in some nearby face, make breathing danger- 
ous to susceptible people in their proximity. (85 words) 
“The Zone of Danger” PETER AND HALLOCK 


I. Reduce to a single sentence. 
II. When is breathing “dangerous”? 


5 


During the progress of any infectious disease, or when 
there is a chance that one has been exposed to such in- 
fection, the health officers usually restrict access to the 
house or sick room, except for those actually in charge 
of the patient, and these persons are forbidden to come 
in contact with those outside. Notices are posted, and 
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people are forbidden to visit the sick room lest they carry 
the disease to others. 

Quarantine is often inconvenient, and sometimes peo- 
ple try to evade its restrictions. This is very wrong, for 
it is not only breaking a law and so making one liable 
for civil punishment, but it is endangering the health 
and perhaps the lives of the whole community. Strict 
quarantine regulations have done much to help control 
many infectious diseases and should always be obeyed 
to the letter. (238 words) 

Biology for Beginners TRUMAN J. MOON 

1. Why are people forbidden to visit a person with an infectious 

disease? 

2. Why are those in charge of such a patient forbidden to see 

people outside the sick room? 

3. Formulate the meaning of the word quarantine from informa- 

tion given in the paragraph. 

4. Give two reasons why it is wrong to evade quarantine. 


6 


Except for air, which must be supplied momentarily, 
and water, which is required after an interval of a few 
hours, sleep is the greatest need of the body. People have 
been known to fast for many days without serious injury, 
but the loss of sleep for even forty-eight hours is attended 
by serious mental and physical symptoms. The period of 
sleep is the time for nature to repair the expenditures 
which the body has made in work and play. Unless there 
is sufficient time for sleep, there is a depletion of reserve 
energy. Insufficient sleep leads to loss of weight, irrita- 
bility, pessimism, and nervousness. Work and play both 
lose their tang. All life loses its zest. Finer thoughts and 
emotions are submerged under a crust of fatigue products. 

Among high-school students in particular there are 
often too few hours for sleep. Study, dancing, radio, and 
general social activities, unless carefully directed, rob the 
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student of sufficient sleep. Wholesome recreation outside 
of school hours is desirable, but there should always be 
a balance between work, play, rest, and sleep. Many a 
failure in high school can be traced to loss of sleep. ‘The 
student who complains of always being tired is likely to 
be the one who does not get enough sleep. A sufficient 
number of hours of sleep is the basis of health, freshness, 
vivacity, power, and beauty. (229 words) 


Health Essentials ANDRESS, ALDINGER, AND GOLDBERGER 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What, next to air and water, is the body’s greatest need? 
2. For what is the period of sleep used by nature? 
3. What is the result of insufficient sleep? 
4. What four things should be balanced? 


7 


In the United States and Canada practically every type 
of climate of a temperate zone may be found. There are 
but few places where the conditions are at all monot- 
onous; nearly everywhere there is a stimulating variety 
of weather. Physical and mental activity, the foundations 
of civilization, are possible in high degree in practically 
all parts of our land. 

This is fortunate, for few of us are able to choose the 
climate in which we shall dwell, but must spend the year, 
frequently many years, in whatever place it is expedient 
for us to live and work. People may enjoy good health 
and success in any section of our country; in fact, the 
north-eastern states, in which most severe winters are 
experienced, have the densest population and great in- 
dustrial activity. People adapt themselves to the climate 
which is part of their environment by building suitable 
houses and selecting proper clothing for both indoor and 
outdoor wear. An ideal climate, or at least a close imita- 
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tion of it, can be maintained indoors in winter by keep- 
ing in gentle motion fresh air at a temperature of not 
more than 70 degrees, by evaporating a considerable 
amount of moisture in our rooms, by allowing all avail- 
able sunshine to enter through large, well-placed windows 
—in short, by reproducing the outdoor air conditions of 
spring and early summer. In summer one can keep as 
cool as may be necessary for health if the rooms in which 
daily work is carried on are well ventilated, if an abun- 
dance of water is drunk to satisfy the body’s additional 
needs, if bathing is frequent, and if a diet lighter than 
that of winter is eaten. In both summer and winter our 
bedrooms should be open to the fresh outside air. A 
hygienic life will protect man against all but the most 
extreme climatic conditions. (305 words) 

Early Steps in Science WEBB AND DIDCOCT 


1. What does the climate of the United States and Canada make 
possible? 
2. How do people adapt themselves to the climate? 
3. How can an ideal climate be maintained indoors in winter? 
_ 4. How can one keep as cool as is necessary for health in summer? 


8 


The cells get their energy—their warmth and power to 
work—from the food. A muscle cell gets its strength, a 
bone cell gets its power to build bone, and all other 
cells, whatever they do, get their power to work from 
the energy which is in the food. Just as a locomotive gets 
its energy—its warmth and power to move—from the fuel 
which is burned under its boiler, so the cell gets its energy 
from the food which is burned within the cell. Cut off 
the fuel from a locomotive, and it will become cold and 
still. Cut off the food from a cell, and it will lose its 
energy and become a dead cell. Food is necessary to 
furnish energy to the cells. (727 words) 

Human Physiology JOHN RITCHIE 
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1. From what source do all cells get their energy? 
2. What comparison is made between fuel of a locomotive and 
food of a body? 


9 


As a physical habit can be formed by the repetition of 
an act, so mental and moral habits can be formed—habits 
of good work and of poor work; of honesty and dis- 
honesty; of neatness and accuracy, and of carelessness and 
untidiness; habits of preparing lessons and of leaving 
them unprepared. All kinds of habits are formed most 
readily in youth, and it is seldom that, after the age of 
twenty-five or thirty, long-established habits are broken. 
Indeed, it is difficult at any time of life to break a habit 
that has once been thoroughly formed. The pupil who 
is idle in the third grade is usually an idler still in the 
sixth grade. The trifler in the sixth grade is usually a 
trifler still in the high school; and it would be almost a 
miracle to find a high-school drone who had become 
a capable and industrious college student. 

Just what it is in the nervous system that makes it want 
to keep doing the same things over again, is not known. 
But it is well known that what a person does in youth 
determines very largely what that person will both do 
and be in his later life. The character is largely formed 
by the habits, and there is much truth in the old proverb 
which says, ‘Sow an act and reap a habit; sow a habit and 
reap a character.” (234 words) 


Human Physiology JoHN RITCHIE 
1. How are all habits, physical, mental, and moral, formed? 
2. When are habits most readily formed? 
3. How is character largely formed? 
4. What proverb expresses this fact? 


§ 4. CHARACTER BUILDING 


1 


A Groom is the person who cares for fine horses. He must 
understand what food, exercise, and care are necessary to 
keep them handsome and in good health. Prize-winning 
horses are high-spirited and alert, though gentle and 
friendly. Their sleek coats are brushed to a satiny luster. 
Their manes, tails, and fetlocks are combed and trimmed; 
their hoofs are shaped and oiled; and their bridles and 
saddles kept like new. When we go to horse-shows or 
fairs, we see in the beautiful animals exhibited the results 
of intelligent and faithful care. They receive a high type 
of grooming. The term “grooming” is so expressive of 
good care that it is applied to persons also. It includes 
all forms of personal care that improve the appearance. 
(728 words) 


Clothing FRIEND AND SHULTZ 


1. What is the point of the paragraph? 
2. What use will you make of the illustration in your summary? 


2 


In a little town in Russia there lived a cobbler, Martin 
Avedéitch by name. He had a tiny room in a basement, 
the one window of which looked out on to the street. 
‘Through it one could see only the feet of those who passed 
by, but Martin recognized the people by their boots. He 
had lived long in the place and had many acquaintances. 
There was hardly a pair of boots in the neighborhood that 
had not been once or twice through his hands, so he 
often saw his own handiwork through the window. Some 
he had re-soled, some patched, some stitched up, and to 
some he had even put fresh uppers. He had plenty to 
do, for he worked well, used good material, did not charge 
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too much, and could be relied on. If he could do a job 

by the day required, he undertook it; if not, he told the 

truth and gave no false promises; so he was well known 

and never short of work. (169 words) 

“Where Love Is, There God is Also” Leo Totstoy—by LouIsE 
AYLMER MAUDE, ‘TRANSLATOR 


What is the purpose of this paragraph? Re-express it, making the 
purpose clear. 


3 

Every one can help to keep the classroom and the 
building in order. An orderly desk helps to make an 
orderly room, and a room in order helps toward a well- 
kept building. Those who have the right school spirit 
will leave desks and floors, black-boards and bulletin 
boards, neat for the next comers, will use their influence 
with their classmates to get them to do likewise. (65 
words) 


Art Appreciation COLLINS AND RILEY 


Write a one-sentence summary of this paragraph. 


4 


If you are afraid of dogs, I suggest that the first thing 
you do is to locate some near-by pup whose reputation on 
a steak bone is not to be questioned, but who has never 
been known to bite a fly, spend a half hour with him 
every day or so and get acquainted with some of the 
pleasures a dog can bring. Talk to him, handle him, play 
with him, sit on the floor and scratch him back of his 
ear. Encourage him to take your hand in his mouth, push 
him around, and you will probably be immediately sur- 
prised by his willingness to wig-wag his affection to you 
as soon as you get acquainted. 

Try another dog on the other side of your house and 
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then one further down the street. When you see a strange 
dog, stop, hold out your hand to him, palm up. Maybe 
he is dignified and stand-offish. If he is, then pass on. 
Never look around. Ignore him as he is ready to ignore 
you, but you will find that the majority of dogs will 
welcome your dignified advances. First thing you know 
you will get so courageous that you will do, as we fellows 
who know dogs quite well do, just walk right past any 
dog, no matter how alarming his bark or terrifying his 
demeanor. Don’t forget that dogs are great bluffers, but 
they are not as smart as you are. Don’t forget too, that 
they are much braver in their own front yard, while if 
they are on the street a sudden menacing move from you 
will almost always start the bluffing dog homeward as fast 
as he can go. 

Familiarity and experience with dogs is what will bring 
to you the most from their companionship. (296 words) 


“Don’t be Afraid of Dogs” Dr. GLENN ADAMS 


List carefully the directions given by the author to overcome your 
fear of dogs. 


D 


A man should have some idea of self-defense, and 
should certainly be able to take care of himself in a scrap. 
He need not learn jujitsu—old-fashioned boxing will be’ 
enough. He will get some of this in school. He should 
get enough of it so that he can give, and take, a good 
smack on the jaw, whether in friendship or in anger. No 
matter how short the list of his accomplishments, this 
should be one of them. 

He should learn to take care of himself in other ways. 
He ought to know the rudiments of camping, how to 
build a fire, how to chop wood, how to take a cinder 
out of his eye, how to deal with a severed artery, how to 
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doctor himself for ordinary ailments. He should also be 
able to take care of other people in emergencies, to apply 
first aid, set a broken bone, deal with a fainting fit. And 
he should be able to feed himself, to cook, not only be- 
cause some day he may need to, but because cooking is 
one of the fine arts, and a source of infinite pleasure. It 
is not effeminate, it is not beyond him, and the best chefs 
are all men. (206 words) 


“What the Young Man Should Know” ROBERT LITTELL 


Besides being able to defend one’s self physically, in what other ways 
does the author indicate a man should take care of himself? 


6 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A boy of old Manhattan 
A boy as you and I, 

Once watched its towers rising 
Until they spanned the sky. 


A boy of old Manhattan, 
With granite in his soul, 

Beheld the star of Lincoln 
Above his steepled goal. 


A boy of old Manhattan 
Built upward hour by hour, 
The edifice he visioned 
Became a nation’s tower! (58 words) 
Morris ABEL BEER 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What is meant by “granite in his soul’? 
2. What is meant by “beheld the star of Lincoln’? 
3. What do the last two lines mean? 
4. What qualities of Roosevelt are stressed here? 
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7 


Don’t be afraid to change your course when you see 
you have made a mistake. It isn’t brave and courageous 
to keep on doing something you find you are not fitted 
for. It is only stubborn or weak. Strong people are not 
afraid to change their opinions when shown either by 
experience or in any other way that they have been mis- 
taken. If you go to the city and find you can’t succeed 
there, don’t be ashamed to go back to your home town 
and begin over there. That will be far more courageous 
than to stay in the city, a hopeless failure. (103 words) 
The Girl and the Job HOERLE AND SALTZBERG 
Choose from the following the topic sentence, and build your sum- 
mary for it: 


1. Don’t be afraid to change your course. 
2. Strong people are not afraid to change their opinions. 


8 


And as for the pedestrian—heaven help him if he en- 
counters one of those drivers who would contest the cross- 
ing with the devil himself and end up in the hospital 
claiming he had the right of way. Not that the pedestrian 
is guiltless. Some among the 18,000 pedestrians killed in 
1934 threw their lives away deliberately. I am referring 
to pedestrians who cross in the middle of the street be- 
cause the foot lanes are half a block away; and to 
pedestrians who set their jaws and move slowly across 
the line of traffic with a hit-me-if-you-dare look in their 
eyes. Finally and tragically there are the children playing 
in the street or running to the store. Every motorist 
should repeat to himself, not less than 12 times a day, 
“Children playing are not thinking human beings.” If 
he did he would pass every group on the sidewalk with 
his car and his mind under control. And we would no 
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longer have the deaths of nearly 4000 children annually 
as a result of the automobile. (175 words) 
“Death on the Highway” RussELL H. PETERS 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What three types of pedestrians are described here? 


2. With which type is the writer most concerned? 
g. What is his message to all motorists? 


9 


When we hear the word “thrift,’”’ we think at once of 
saving, and the word “saving” means to us usually the 
saving of money. But thrift is much broader than the 
saving of money. Thrift means economy in the use of 
things. It means the wise use of one’s time and physical 
strength. It means the good care we take of our posses- 
sions. It means providing for the future. It means the pre- 
vention of waste in every form. In the case of money, it 
means wise use to get the most out of what we have, 
rather than hoarding. Words that mean something akin 
to thrift are carefulness, economy, conservation. ‘The op- 
posites of thrift are waste and carelessness. 

We see examples of thrift in nature all about us. The 
honey bee with his preparation for the long winter, the 
squirrel laying up a store of nuts, the trees resting through 
a season to burst forth in leaf and flower—are all ex- 
amples of nature’s way of looking out for the future. Man 
is no less in need of thrift, but what he does to protect 
himself must be done by planning. He knows the changes 
of the seasons and the ups and downs of life, and, if he 
is thrifty, he tries to make provision for his needs. (278 
words) 


Economic Citizenship LAPP AND Ross 


Show the relation between the second paragraph and the first. Which 
is more important for your summary? 
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10 - 


The mind of one person differs from that of another 
just as their muscles do. Some boys and girls are born 
with very quick, keen minds, and some have minds that 
develop and work more slowly. One child may have an 
unusually good memory; another, excellent judgment. 
One may like mathematics and do his best work in this 
subject. Another may excel in chemistry, a third in music, 
while still a fourth may have unusual manual ability 
which enables him to excel in mechanics. We usually 
enjoy doing the things which we do best. We have a com- 
fortable, satisfied feeling when we are conscious of doing 
well. We can all excel along some line; it may be athletics, 
it may be gardening or hand work, or it may be regular 
school work. So it is that we can all have the satisfied 
feeling of being winners in something. (748 words) 
The New Healthy Living, Book II CHARLES E. A. WINSLOW * 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What different types of mind are listed? 

2. What gives us a comfortable satisfied feeling regardless of our 


type of mind? 
_ g. Can we expect to excel in all types of endeavor? 


11 


We bring words to life in sound. People who speak 
flatly or volubly are tiresome and ineffectual. It is a 
shock to hear a woman with a classical face and the body 
of a Venus speak with a strident voice. If a girl knew the 
effect her voice had on the man over the telephone, she 
would perhaps become more aware of this. It is difficult 
to lay down any rigid rules about the beauty of speech 
~ * Reprinted, by permission, from The New Healthy Living, Book 


II, by Charles Edward Amory Winslow and Mary L. Hahn. Copy- 
right by Charles E. Merrill Company. 
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in our country where young Gwendolyn and her taxi 
driver use the same vocal currency. Yet back of the vari- 
ous manners of speaking one’s true personality is re- 
vealed. You can go to good schools for voice improve- 
ment, acquire an accent, but, if you are self-conscious, 
insincere, or a snob, your voice betrays you. Likewise, if 
you are a gentlewoman or an artist, the voice reveals 
your inmost quality. I know your environment from your 
accent. I know how you feel from your sound. (z60 words) 
“Sound and Sense” MARGARET CARRINGTON * 
I. Explain the meaning of the first sentence. 
II. Answer the following questions: 
1. What does the author claim is back of one’s speaking? 
2. How does the author discover one’s environment and how, 
one’s feeling? 


III. List all adjectives that are used for describing voice. List adjec- 
tives that describe yours. 


12 
BOY IN THE WOODS 


The lad was straight and sturdy grown, 
With a lean-muscled grace of limb; 

He took the wooded. path alone 

And his brave Fancy + walked with him. 


She buckled rawhide at his wrist 

And wrapped fringed leggings on his shins; 
She thrust a rifle in his fist 

And shod his feet with moccasins. 


He moved like shadow, or a snake, 
And lightly as a dappled fawn 
* Reprinted through the courtesy of Vogue from the issue of 


March 15, 1933. 
+ fancy—imagination. 
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He crossed the hollow and the brake, 
And leapt the covert,* and was gone— 


Till at his own back gate he stood, 

Alert and poised, as though there still 
Were Indians in the darkening wood 

And catamounts + upon the hill! (95 words) 


SARA. HENDERSON HAy 


I. Define: rawhide, moccasins, dappled 

II. Answer the following questions: 
1. Who buckled rawhide at his wrist? 
2. What does the boy imagine himself to be? 
3- What is the picture you see? 


A) 
TIRED TIM 


Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 
He lags the long bright morning through, 
Ever so tired of nothing to do; 
He moons and mopes the livelong day, 
Nothing to think about, nothing to say; 
Up to bed with his candle to creep, 
Too tired to yawn, too tired to sleep: 
Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. (58 words) 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
Select the correct conclusion: 
Tim is tired because: 

1. He has not slept enough 

2. He has too much to do 

. He has been working all the bright morning 


3 
4. He has nothing to do or say 
5. He has slept the livelong day 


* covert—underbrush. 
+ catamounts—wild cats. 
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14 
ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


Thou shouldst have died in battle, noble knight, 
And Byron should have writ thine epitaph. 
Caesar, who tore a continent in half, 

Trampling thy soil with swarming legions’ might, 

Knew thy brave race, and would have chosen thee 

His victor, conquered by thy chivalry. 

‘Though, for a while, men balance loss and gain, 
And, in the fatal harvest of the seed, 

The fell surprise of every evil deed, 

Doubt that the struggle may have been in vain, 

Time shall remember how from grasping foe 

The world was saved by thy triumphant No. (92 words) 


“Albert of Belgium” ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


What outstanding characteristic of Belgium’s late king is stressed 
here? 


§5. TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


1 
MAPS 


Colored maps upon the wall 

Do not mean a thing at all 

To those who see but charted spaces, 
Separating lands and races. 


But maps to him who’s traveled far 
From homeland hearth to alien star, 
Flash back a thousand storied gleams 
Of deserts, jungles, peaks, and streams. 


For never a traveler’s heart. but flames 
To read a map’s enchanting names; 
To him who’s circled land and sea, 
Maps are wings of wizardry! (73 words) 


Morris ABEL BEER 


Express the idea in a single, well-constructed sentence. 


2 


The mining conditions of Belgium are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of our country. Most of our mines are 
near the surface, and it costs but little to get the coal to 
the cars. ‘Those of Belgium are far down under the earth, 
and every ton has to be lifted out by machinery. Some 
of the mines (which I visited today) are more than a 
half mile deep. ‘The water has to be fought at every turn, 
and mighty pumps are employed to keep the works dry. 
There are tunnels cutting the earth this way and that at 
the depth of two thousand feet. Over them are other 
tunnels, and the whole region has been turned into 
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catacombs in the deep delving after the black diamonds. 

(125 words) 

From France to Scandinavia FRANK G. CARPENTER 
I, What is the main point of the paragraph? 

II. What details are given to bring out this point? 


III. Re-express the thought of the paragraph in not more than 35 
words. 


o 


Eating is taken more seriously in Spain, and indeed 
in most European countries, than it is with us. The 
Spanish proverb says, ‘““He who eats and drinks well per- 
forms his duty well” (Quien bien come y bien bebe bien 
hace lo que debe), which is a very comfortable thing to 
believe, whether it is always true or not. Of course the 
American enjoys eating, but he does not always take time 
for it; he snatches a cup of coffee in the morning anda 
sandwich at noon, whereas the Spaniard sits squarely 
down to his food and gives it his entire attention. He 
usually allows two hours for his noon meal—all shops 
and offices are closed from half past one to half past 
three—and then perhaps an extra hour for a siesta to 
sleep it off; his evening meal is an even more leisurely 
performance. Quick-lunch counters are almost unheard 
of in Spain. Meals are to be eaten formally in one’s home 
or one’s boarding house, not on any street corner. (162 
words) 

Language, Literature, and Life Rose L. FRIEDMAN 


Spanish Book I 


Give the main idea in two well-constructed sentences showing con- 
trast. 


4 


We loved Paris shops of course! Nearly all kinds of 
shops, but especially the little ones and most of all where 
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we could see things being made. There’s a shop on the 
Rue de Rivoli where you can see them making gloves. 
There is one we used to watch a great deal near a favorite 
restaurant of ours where they make and carve meer- 
schaum * pipes. Antoinette Germain used to let us see her 
girls making beautiful artificial flowers copied from real 
ones. We liked the windows where you can stand and 
watch girls and women doing the marvellous mending 
called “‘stoppage,”’ where they pull threads out of places 
that can spare them and weave those threads into holes 
that have been torn or burned or eaten into garments; 
and when they are done, you couldn’t tell to save you 
where the hole had been! (z4z words) 
Where It All Comes True in France CLARA E, LAUGHLIN 
I. Answer the following questions: 

1. How many kinds of shops are mentioned here? 

2. Why are these special types mentioned? 


3. Which seems the most interesting? Why? 
II. Give the main idea of the paragraph in one sentence. 


5 


The Great Wall of China has often been called one 
of the seven wonders of the world. Perhaps you would not 
think it so wonderful if you were merely hurried through 
one of its gates, or saw a short section of it. Much of it 
is built of huge bricks or great blocks of cut stone, and 
it is from twenty to thirty feet high and wide enough for 
two automobiles to pass on its top. When you stop to 
think that the people who built the wall had no modern 
machinery at all, that they had to cut all those stones 
and make those great bricks by hand, then carry them 
and lift them to where they were needed without even 
a wagon or a pulley, you will begin to see that it is a 


*meerschaum (pronounced mérshtim)—a tobacco pipe made of 
white, clay-like material. 
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remarkable job. ‘Then if you ride or walk out along the 
wall and see how it climbs and winds for mile after mile, 
up hill and down dale, you will marvel still more. Finally, 
when you have passed through it in half a dozen places, 
some of them hundreds of miles apart, and found it still 
climbing on over high mountains, with a big tower for 
its defenders rising above it every few hundred yards, 
you will certainly admit that it is one of the greatest 
works of man. (224 words) 

China Harry A. FRANCK 


How does the author step by step work up the idea that the Great 
Wall of China is one of the greatest works of man? 


6 


While the Spaniard loves thrills, he has also many kinds 
of tranquil enjoyment from which a restless American 
would derive much less pleasure. He can sit for hours at 
a café table over one glass of coffee and watch the world 
go by. He can promenade round and round the Plaza 
Mayor until it seems that his head must be swimming. 
And he can go on from sunset to sunrise saying sweet 
things to a pretty girl behind a reja (grating)—which 
is, perhaps, his favorite amusement after all. (88 words) | 
Language, Literature, and Life Rose L. FRIEDMAN 
Spanish Book I 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. What are some of the Spaniard’s amusements? 
2. What is his favorite amusement? 

II. Use not more than one sentence in your summary. 


7 


England means more to the boys and girls of today 
than it did to the boys and girls of a generation ago. That 
is a result of the extra facilities now provided for travel 
and for living comfortably away from home amid pleas- 
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ant, natural surroundings. Few places in the land desirable 
for a holiday are to-day inaccessible. The railway, the 
motor-car, and the motor-bus have introduced the coun- 
try to town-dwellers and there are no people more en- 
thusiastic for the open air than the young. Rambling and 
camping, encouraged by the scout and guide movements, 
are part of their lives. Farmers willingly give them the 
liberty of their fields and meadows, owners of sites near 
the sea welcome them, and in many of the finest districts 
of Great Britain youths’ hostels have recently been es- 
tablished. (133 words) 

“Camping for Girls” Manchester Guardian 
I. Why does England mean more to the boys and girls of today than 


it did to the boys and girls of a generation ago? 
II. Re-state in brief manner (about 40 words). 


8 


Though the area of. France is but one fifteenth of that 
of our country, yet in one way the two lands are very much 
alike: each of them has such a variety of scene and climate 
that a traveler within the boundaries of either might well 
think he was passing through many different parts of the 
world instead of only one. 

Because of this variety of scene and climate France is 
visited every year by great crowds of people from all 
corners of the earth. Just as in America we do not need 
to go abroad for new scenes and adventures, just so does 
the Frenchman find in his own land variety coupled with 
an admirable civilization. This renowned civilization and 
this beautiful country have made the French one of the 
greatest home-loving races. (134 words) 


Language, Literature, and Life SMITH AND ROBERTS 
French Book I 


What is the purpose of these two paragraphs? What is the plan by 
which this purpose is made clear? 
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9 
WATERFRONT 


Coffee beans from Mexico, tropic island spice, 
Donkey whistles screaming down the quays, 

A black boy from Colon loading cakes of ice 
And the sharp bite of oakum on the breeze. 


Wooden hulls, steel hulls, iron-plated sides, 
Idling on the bay, easing sail and steam; 
Squat little tramp with a cargo of hides 
Nosing up beside a yacht of gold and cream. 


Cheap dolls from Shanghai, prayer rugs from Ind, 
Silver-eyed dealers checking case and bale; 

A grinning yellow dock cat sniffing in the wind 
And a parrot waddling down a greasy rail. 


And down along the piers, somehow out of place. 
A tow-haired lad with a dream on his face. (1zz words) 
BERT COOKSLEY 
Answer the following questions: 
1. What is the picture that the poet sees? 
2. Besides these foreign wares, what gives picturesqueness to the 
scene? 


3. What does the poet think of the “tow-haired lad’’? 
4. Why does the poet say “Ind’’? Where is “Ind’’? 


10 


French cooking has reached its final state of perfection 
and from now on must be known as an art. There is a 
reason for this perfection, which foreigners are most likely 
to consider caused by magic. Any one may know, for in- 
stance, how the famous onion soup of France is put to- 
gether; and yet his onion soup will not taste like what 
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was set before him in Paris. This is because he did not 
follow his recipe exactly. He thought that grated cheese 
would do as well as melted cheese. Or he thought the 
tablespoonful of thus-and-so unnecessary. Or he made his 
float of white bread freshly baked. It is such carelessness 
as that makes American onion soup just plain soup; while 
French onion soup remains a thing to dream of, to write 
poems about, to order whenever possible—except for 
breakfast, as is the custom in France. (749 words) 

Language, Literature, and Life SMITH AND ROBERTS 


French Book I 


I. Pick out the reason given for the perfection of French cooking. 
II. Do not use more than two sentences in your restatement. 


11 
MANHATTAN 


There’s Asia on the avenue, 
And Europe in the street, 

And Africa goes plodding by 
Beneath my window-seat. 


This is the Promised Land of dreams, 
Where worlds and nations meet; 
Ah, do not say romance is gone, 
Behold the city street! (4z words) - 
Morris ABEL BEER 


In your restatement show how the poet brings out the beauty of 
the commonplace. 


12 


Vacation is always a magic word. It brings to mind 
visions of play and travel, and leisure for the fine and 
beautiful things of life like music and books. But if vaca- 
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tion is most eagerly anticipated, most eagerly enjoyed, 
where it has been most laboriously earned, it is not ap- 
preciated most in Spain, for Spaniards are not distin- 
guished by their application to work. They have an 
immense amount of energy; when they work, they work 
hard, and they can accomplish unbelievable things. But 
they are seldom willing to hold themselves down to a long 
steady grind; and instead of taking vacations just once 
a year, they usually sprinkle them generously all through 
life. (773 words) 

Language, Literature, and Life Rose L. FRIEDMAN 
Spanish Book I 


When is vacation time supposedly most eagerly enjoyed? Do you think 
your answer gives the main idea of the paragraph or is it a minor 
thought associated with the main idea? 


13 
May Day is an old festival which dates back to an- 
tiquity; it has been observed, down through the ages, in 
many lands under various names. Indirectly speaking it 
had its origin in the spring changes of the seasons, in 
the ideas religious and pagan in regard to fertility, purifi- 
cation and resurrection. 


* * * * 

In England May is the most beautiful season of the 
year; our English ancestors cherished a deep admiration 
for nature in all her forms; they loved the beauty of the 
flowers, the songs of the birds, and when it was possible 
they built their homes in the most picturesque spots. 
Many of the English poets, Wordsworth and Shelley es- 
pecially, were nature lovers and they have immortalized 
the skylark, the cuckoo, the nightingale as well as the 
violet, the daisy, and the hawthorn. 

* * * * 
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It was the custom of the people the night before the 
festival or very early on that morning to go “A Maying.” 
All would go out into the woods and gather great arm- 
loads of boughs and loads of flowers for garlands and 
bring them home while still loaded with dew; they called 
this “bringing home the May.” To carry out the idea of 
purification it was the custom while they were in the 
woods to wash their faces in the fresh morning dew. ‘This 
was supposed to give them a beautiful complexion for 
twelve months or till the next May Day. 

Returning to their homes they decorated them with 
the boughs and wreaths—making them veritable wood- 
land bowers. Next the pageant was formed which was 
composed of the children and the grownups, garlanded 
with flowers, the different organizations singing their old 
ballads typical of the day they marched to the village 
green or square. Here they danced around their Maypoles, 
often continuing their merrymaking throughout the day. 
(367 words) 


Origin and Celebration of May Day PAULINE CLAFFEY 


I. Give the main idea in each paragraph. 
II. Show how these ideas are prepared for and introduced in the 
opening sentences. 


14 
THE /TPRAVEE BUREAU 


All day she sits behind a bright brass rail 
Planning proud journeyings in terms that bring 
Far places near; high-colored words that sing, 
“The Taj Mahal at Agra,” “Kashmir’s Vale,” - 
Spanning wide spaces with her clear detail, 
“Sevilla or Fiesole in Spring. 

Through the fiords in June.” Her words take wing 
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She is the minstrel of the great out-trail. 
At half past five she puts her maps away, 
Pins on a gray, meek hat, and braves the sleet, 
A timid eye on traffic. Dully gray 
‘The house that harbors her in a gray street, 
‘The close, sequestered, colorless retreat 
Where she was born, where she will always stay. 
(108 words) 


RuTH COMFoRT MITCHELL 


What is the big contrast brought out here? 


uO 
A PURITAN MOTHER’S CHARGE TO 
HER DAUGHTER 


“This land is new and it is free, 
It’s brave and fit for youth, 
And you must never be afraid 
But always speak the truth. 


And then remember also, child, 
To tell your girl one day 

All you have ever heard from me 
About an English May!” 


And so the word came down to us, 

It’s an amazing thing— 

Perhaps that’s why we sometimes dream 

Of England in the spring. (70 words) 
| WENDY MARSH 


1. Where does the conversation cease? 
2. For what purpose is it given? 


§ 6. GEOGRAPHY 


1 


THE greatest farming regions of our country lie in the 
central and southeastern parts. In this area are the wide 
stretches of the Central Plains, with their level surface, 
rich soils, and favorable climate, and the lowlands of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coastal plains. ‘The growing season is 
long in most parts of these farming regions, and the rain- 
fall sufficient and in some parts heavy, so that it is not 
strange that more corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, and cotton 
are raised here than in any other country on earth. (89 
words) 

The United States and Its Trade Relations JANSEN AND ALLEN 
Part I 


Briefly give the reasons why the central and southeastern parts of the 
country have the greatest farming regions. 


2 


Before the World War Russia was almost as wholly 
agricultural as are the prairie provinces of Canada or the 
states of Nebraska or Dakota. Most of the large popula- 
tion of farmers lived in villages, had very small tracts of 
land, and therefore had little to do for a large part of 
the year. Recently the Russian Government (U.S.S.R.) 
started in to remake the nation. Instead of being a nation 
of farmers only, the Russians plan to supply themselves 
with most manufactures and perhaps make some for ex- 
port. They have planned new industrial cities, which 
they have begun to build on a scale grander than such 
cities were ever planned before. Many Russians have gone 
hungry because the government had to send exports, in- 
cluding food products, to pay for the machinery needed 
for starting the new industries in the factories which the 
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government owned. Russia wants tractors to aid in pro- 
ducing cheap wheat with which to feed the people in 
her growing cities. She wants electric motors to drive. the 
factory machines. Russia wants airplanes to fly over the 
earth. She hopes soon to be able to build all of the ma- 
chinery that is needed by her vast population in her vast 
country. (20r words) 


Our Industrial World J. RussELL SMITH 


How has the Russian government started to remake the nation? 


3 


About one-fourth of Germany is forested. The greater 
part of the Southern Highlands has trees. Forests are usu- 
ally found only on the land which grows trees better than 
crops. Trees on hilly land prevent the soil from being 
carried away. ‘hey also make the land more valuable. 

The Germans take very good care of their forests. When 
the trees get big enough, they are cut and other trees are 
planted to replace them. Trained men look after the 
forests. They see that the forests are protected from fire; 
that the forests are kept clean of all fallen limbs and 
bushes; that the trees are cut in the right way, and that 
young trees are set out. Many people go to Germany to 
learn how to care for forests. (129 words) 

Geography of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and Polar Regions BRANOM AND GANEY 


Indicate the relation between these two paragraphs. Reduce the idea 
contained in the passage to two sentences. 


4 


Egypt is often called the land of the pyramids. If you 
travel five or six miles west of Cairo, the present capital, 
you come to a long row of these wonderful structures that 
stretch farther than the eye can see through the desert 
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up the Nile Valley. The most famous is the Great Pyra- 
mid, one of the “Seven Wonders of the World.” It is the 
greatest stone monument ever erected by man. Its base 
is almost the length of two city blocks and covers 13 
acres. It is nearly 500 feet high. It is a solid structure, 
built of nearly 2,000,000 huge stone blocks, which weigh 
on an average two and one half tons. Some of them 
weigh fifty tons. (177 words) 
American History—Beginnings in Europe GoRDY AND ERNST 
I. Which is the most important idea in the paragraph: 

1. Egypt is often called the land of Pyramids. 

2. The most famous is the “Great Pyramid,” one of the “Seven 

Wonders of the World.” 


II. Taking your choice as the central thought, re-express the para- 
graph in one good sentence. 


5 


The most important service rendered by forests is in 
regulating water supply. The forest area acts like an 
enormous sponge absorbing the heavy rainfall in its 
layer of humus. The foliage prevents the rain from fall- 
ing directly upon the soil which therefore is not washed 
away. Ihe network of roots accomplishes the same re- 
sult, and the deep layer of humus on the forest floor re- 
tains the water and allows a gradual “run off.” 


This secures the following important results: 
1 Prevents floods and causes steady stream flow. 
2 Prevents drought by storing water in the wet season. 


3 Prevents washing of soil into rivers. 
4 Keeps rivers at uniform level for transport. 


The effect of forests in this regard can only be appre- 
ciated when compared with an area which has no forest 
protection and is subject to heavy rainfall, such as the 
Bad Lands of Dakota. Here the water runs off at once in 
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floods, while between rains, the land is almost a desert, 
due to drought, and the rivers are so filled with mud and 
so changeable in levels as to be useless for commerce or 
power. (184 words) 


Biology for Beginners TRUMAN J. Moon 


1. How do forests regulate water supply? 
2. What important results follow? 
3. What is the effect of lack of forest on the surrounding soil? 


6 


Mountains often play an important part in determin- 
ing the precipitation in some regions. The windward side 
of a mountain is likely to have more precipitation than 
the surrounding region because the air is cooled in ascend- 
ing the mountain. The leeward side of a mountain has 
light precipitation because the air is descending and is 
becoming warmer. In some regions mountains cause 
deserts or arid regions on their leeward sides. For ex- 
ample, most of the arid region of western United States 
is caused by mountains shutting off the moisture-bearing 
winds. Thus mountains may cause deserts in regions 
which would have plenty of rainfall if the mountains 
were not there. (708 words) 


Geography of Our World BRANOM AND GANEY 


1. What specific instance in support of the topic sentence is given? 
2. In what sentence is given merely a repetition of the main idea? 


i 


Sweden is the leader in forestry. Switzerland, Germany, 
and France rival her in giving their forests the most per- 
fect care. Sweden knows that if her forests go, her in- 
dustries must go and her people must go. Therefore 
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Sweden sees to it that as trees are cut, others are planted, 
and that forest fires are put out. The many short rivers 
that flow down from the mountains have been carefully 
cleared of stones so that logs may be floated. Near the 
mouths of the rivers are small towns and villages where 
the industrious Scandinavians are busy making articles 
of wood. Lumber, pulp, and paper are important ex- 
ports. Sweden is second only to the United States as a 
manufacturer of wood pulp. Much of Sweden’s supply 
comes to the United States. (729 words) 


Our Industrial World J. RussELL SMITH 


I. Which sentence is the important topic sentence: 
1. Sweden is the leader in forestry. 
2. Much of Sweden’s supply comes to the United States. 
II. What guides your answer? 
III. Give the main points of the paragraph in not more than two 
sentences. 


8 

A problem with which the courts of law may some day 
be called upon to struggle is suggested by the experience 
of a farmer in Nebraska last summer, when dust storms 
were so prevalent in the interior of our continent. He had 
recently plowed a field. The soil was dry and powdery, 
as a result of drought, but it was, in normal weather, ex- 
tremely fertile. 

One day the wind scooped up nearly all the soil above 
hardpan, carried about ten thousand cubic yards of it to 
a neighboring farm and spread it over a meadow to an 
average depth of six inches. At last accounts the man 
from whose farm it came was wondering how to get it 
back. He estimated that to do so would take about five 
hundred days of hauling at the rate of twenty wagon- 
loads a day. 

And suppose the neighbor objected to its removal. 
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Who owns soil thus moved from one farm to another by 
the breezes? If the wind snatches a ten-dollar bill out of 
your hand and drops it on your neighbor’s land, it is still 
legally yours. Should not the same principle apply to 
valuable real estate carried away by a similar process? I 
leave the question to the lawyers. (208 words) 
“Big and Little Dust Storms” CHARLES F, ‘TALMAN 
1. With what problem may the courts of law be called upon to 
struggle? 


2. What experience is related? 
3. Which is more important—the problem or the experience? 


$+. SPORTS AND HOBBIES 


1 


Preruaprs the best way of explaining leisure time is to 
describe it as that portion of our time which is not re- 
quired for work and activities, such as eating, sleeping, 
and dressing; it is that time which is free, in which one 
may do as one chooses. The stenographer may spend eight 
hours in an office, but the rest of her time, aside from 
that required for eating and sleeping, she may spend as 
she wishes. ‘he business man spends a certain number of 
hours at his job, and the home maker spends a certain 
number of hours at her tasks; but whatever time is left 
free from routine requirements may be disposed of as 
each person sees fit. Leisure time is that portion of our 
time in which we may do whatever we wish to do. (137 
words) 
The Girl and her Home TRILLING AND NICHOLAS 
I. Select from the paragraph the characteristics that define leisure. 
What does leisure time mean to the business man, to the home- 
maker, to the stenographer? 


II. ‘To make your summary, combine the points that you have dis- 
covered. 


2 


Some people think Scotties and wire-hairs are much 
alike, but that isn’t true. A wire-hair is an active, mis- 
chievous dog, full of fun, but restless and not a good com- 
panion for a meditative person. A Scottie, sedate and 
thoughtful, sometimes taciturn, is an excellent dog for 
quiet, thoughtful people; for he can respond to playful 
moods, but never initiates them. He makes an excellent 
dog for writers and artists who like the feeling of com- 
panionship without being disturbed. Always sensing his 
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master’s mood, a dog of this breed will sit quietly by, or 
gaze out of the window, while you sketch or compose your 
next story plot. Nothing very exciting about such a dog. 
A wire-hair would drive a person crazy who wants to 
concentrate, for whether she wanted to play or not, the 
dog would pester her till she did, art be hanged! (144 
words) 
“You and Your Dog” ESTHER G. PRICE 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What points of contrast are made between the wire-hair and the 


Scottie? 
2. For what types of people is each dog suitable? 


3 


Always remember that golf is a game; not hard work. 
You should find joy in it, not grief. Learn it so that you 
are not trying too hard; so that you feel always at ease, 
never tense. Feel fully relaxed at all times. Get all the joy 
you can out of the feeling of the club in your hand, the 
sharp crack of the club head and the ball, the inspiration 
that the ball will give you as it soars away on a beautiful 
flight toward the green you are shooting at. And if you do 
dub a shot; if, because of any number of reasons you top 
the ball or send it off in a wild slice or a hook, or you are 
otherwise disappointed in the result of the stroke, do not 
be unhappy about it. Forget that shot there and then and 
think of the next one, resolved that you will not do the 
thing you should not have done with the last stroke. 
(167 words) 


“Beating Old Man Par” GENE SARAZEN 


What is the chief piece of advice given? 


4 


The pale, half-light of dawn revealed Og crouched 
among the rocks back from the edge of the cliffs above 
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the river. Alert, muscles tensed, with dark, heavy brows 
drawn down, he watched the black opening of a cave 
hidden among the boulders a little distance away. Al- 
ready strung, with arrow nocked,* he gripped his stout 
bow in his big left fist while the thick fingers of his right 
hand gripped the string. The bow was unflexed but 
the ready attitude of the cave man bespoke the fact that 
his weapon could be quickly drawn to its full power and 
released in the wink of an eye sending a flint tipped shaft 
leaping away under full power straight for the enemy he 
was awaiting. (123 words) 


“Cubs of a Wolf” IRVING CRUMP 


a 


From the following suggestions, choose a good title. 
1. The Cave Man 
2. Shooting with the Bow and Arrow 
3. Ready for Action 
4. The Value of Alertness 


» 


In addition to whatever else you are doing now in 
high school, take unto yourself a sport which will grow 
up with you and stay with you wherever you go. Become 
fairly proficient at it, so that you will derive the additional 
satisfaction that comes from having done the thing well. 
The physical education department of your school ought 
to be equipped to train you in one or more of the sports 
you can enjoy through most of. your life. There is no 
school that can offer all such sports, but every school 
should have some of them. You know what the sports 
are—tennis, golf, swimming, skating, archery, badminton,+ 
handball, squash tennis, squash racquets, fencing, bowl- 

* nocked—fitted to the bow. 


t badminton—a game similar to tennis, played with shuttle- 
cocks. . 
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ing, boxing, wrestling, trap-shooting, skiing, mountaineer- 
ing, horse-riding, sailing, or what you like. (z29 words) 
“The Games of Life” Jack LIPPERT 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What two pieces of advice are given? 


2. Will your school, or any school, provide you with all kinds of 
sport? 


6 


The person who finds satisfaction in only one type of 
activity misses much real enjoyment and pleasure. ‘The 
man who finds pleasure only in reading, the girl who 
cares only for parties and dancing, the woman who cares 
only for bridge-playing, the boy who cares only for sports, 
has each a narrow field of pleasures. Each misses the op- 
portunity for richer, broader experiences in life. It is 
through our leisure that we widen our experiences, taste 
the varied riches of life, learn to know the world about us. 
Leisure-time activities should help us to build health, 
keep us mentally alert, and furnish an opportunity for 
some form of self-expression. (zzo0 words) 

The Girl and her Home ‘TRILLING AND NICHOLAS 


I. Select the sentence which best expresses the idea of the whole. 
II. In what way does the author prepare you for your choice? 


7 


The designs of the air-mail stamps have, for the most 
part, comprised illustrations of planes, but the inscrip- 
tions of many of these adhesives are not without signifi- 
cance. Notable among the wordings is. “Lindbergh” 
inscribed on a United States ten-cent commemorative 
issued after the “Lone Eagle” had made his epochal flight 
from New York to Paris. Later, during Lindbergh’s good- 
will flight to Pan-American countries, Panama, Costa 
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Rica, and Cuba issued special stamps which bear his 

name. Notable also in the air classification are the stamps 

put forth by the United States, Germany, Brazil, Bolivia, 

Russia, and other countries to prepay postage on mail 

carried on the various flights of the Graf Zeppelin. So we 

find that a complete collection of air stamps is a pictorial 

and textual record of man’s genius and daring in his en- 

deavor to conquer the air. (134 words) 

“Stamp Collecting” KENT B. STILES 

Choose from the following list an appropriate title for this paragraph. 
1. Notable Stamps 

. Designs on Air-mail Stamps 

. Air Stamps: A Record of Man’s Genius and Daring 

. Lindbergh’s Flights 

. Classification of Stamps 


Ovum O98 1 


8 


Cross-country running is a strenuous sport and, since 
the high school years mark the period of greatest physical 
development, no boy under sixteen years of age should 
be permitted to compete in cross-country races. Likewise, 
it is evident that no boy should be permitted to engage 
in this sport unless he has passed a thorough medical ex- 
amination by a physician who understands the strains 
involved. If there is any rule to be followed now it is that 
dictate of common sense which says “Go slowly at first.” 
If you violate that rule the first few days, sore muscles 
will certainly force you to observe it many days follow- 
ing. 

For the first two or three weeks, boys should confine 
their efforts to taking brisk walks of about five miles, and 
to calisthenics. On these walks it is good practice to wear 
heavy, stifl-soled shoes. These help to build up the leg 
muscles, and protect the feet from undue strain. On these 
early walks, be sensible! If you become tired, stop and 
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rest. Above all, don’t be too eager to run at first. Re- 
member that, from the standpoint of training, a walk of 
five miles is equivalent to a run of two miles, and that 
walking has the added advantage of conditioning the 
muscles without excessive strain. (277 words) 

“Training for Cross-Country” GrEoRGE R. McCorMACK 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What suggestions are given for those who wish to take up cross- 
country running? 
2. What preparation is necessary? 


go 


The student reads the daily newspaper so that he may 
know what is taking place the world over. The press 
abounds with stories which may be interpreted in terms 
of philately.* A king dies and another ascends to the 
throne. A South American revolution results in a new 
government. ‘he anniversary of a famous man who died 
a century ago is nationally recalled. ‘The founding of a 
republic is remembered by the country’s people of today. 
An island colony is transferred into the keeping of a dif- 
ferent motherland. An aviator makes an extraordinary 
flight. Stories of these and other happenings are to be 
found constantly in the day’s newspapers—and they are 
happenings which in many instances result in new stamps. 
(r2z words) 

“Stamp Collecting” KENT B. STILES 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What type of happenings bring about new stamps? 
2. From what other source do we get information concerning these 
happenings? 


10 


In the early development of Ping-Pong in this country 
the penholder style of holding the bat was more the 


* philately—collection and study of various issues of stamps. 
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vogue. In recent years more and more beginners start out 
with the tennis grip. 

In the penholder grip the same face of the paddle is 
used for both backhand ‘and forehand strokes. In the 
tennis grip the backhand and forehand are hit off oppo- 
site faces of the paddle. ‘The advantages of the penholder 
over the tennis grip are to be found chiefly in “‘close to the 
. table” play. When stroking from three or more feet be- 
hind the end of the table, the tennis grip has the advan- 
tage over the penholder, although many first-class pen- 
holders deny this. All players, perhaps, agree that the 
tennis grip is the better for smashes and kills of high- 
bouncing balls. Many penholders quickly change to a 
tennis grip when a ball bounces invitingly high. (147 
words) 

“Higher Athletics” Jack Lippert 
Answer the following questions: 


1. Distinguish clearly between the two grips in ping-pong. 
2. Under what conditions do all players use one of these grips? 


§ 8. HISTORY 


1 


History is the story of the development of man in his 
relation with other men. It tells of the rise and fall of 
nations, of the growth and decay of governments and 
civilizations. It gives an account of the social life, the 
manners, and the customs of various peoples or nations. 
It records their advancement in literature, in art, in 
science, and in religion. It shows us how things about us 
are an outgrowth of what mankind has done in the past, 
It makes us familiar with the development, the problems, 
and the ideals of our own country. Thus, it prepares us 
for worthy citizenship. (105 words) | 

From the Old World to the New COLLIGAN AND LITTWIN 


I. Give a title for paragraph. 
II. What things does history do? 


4 


Barter has been used throughout the world from the 
earliest times down to the present time. Our ancestors 
traded with the Indians by barter. Even though the white 
man could not speak the Indian language, yet he could 
trade with the Indian. The white man would point to a 
pile of furs or to some corn and offer the Indian some 
trinkets or other articles. The Indian knew what the 
‘white man wanted and by signs they were able to trade. 
Even the early colonies traded among themselves by 
barter. The people in Virginia traded tobacco with the 
people of Pennsylvania for wheat. The people of New 
England traded fish with the people of the West Indies 
for sugar and molasses. 

People who are not very far advanced still trade by 
barter. The natives of central Africa and northern South 
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America trade nuts, rubber, and other tropical products 
for calico, guns, and other articles. ‘The Eskimo trades 
furs and carved articles for food, clothing, and guns. In 
fact, where money is scarce, barter is still common. Even 
in our country, a farmer may trade a few pounds of butter 
or a few dozens eggs at the store for products which he 
needs. (202 words) 

Geography of our World BRANOM AND GANEY 


I. Give a title for paragraph. 
II. Use no more than three sentences in your summary. 


3 


In the last century, America was often called a “‘self- 
made” nation. The modern study of history shows that 
America owes a large debt to older countries. She in- 
herited from the Old World the results of thousands of 
years of experience and study. The first white settlers in 
America crossed the Atlantic from Europe in ships that 
required much experience to build and navigate. These 
settlers brought over books and printing presses, which 
the Old World had taught them how to use. It took the 
world a long time to learn the wonderful arts-of reading, 
writing, and ciphering, which the European settlers 
brought to America. (105 words) 


History of Our Country REUBEN P. HALLECK 


What proofs are given to show that America is not a selfmade nation? 


4 


Washington was such a wonderful man, gifted in so 
many ways, that one part of his great work is sometimes 
overshadowed by another. No part is more important 
than his service as President. He had to choose a cabinet 
and appoint judges and deal with the representatives of 
foreign powers. He had to conduct all the business of 
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his office in a way which was formal, but which was at the 
same time not offensive to those who were afraid that the 
United States might copy the ways of European mon- 
archies. As he said, he would have to establish precedents, 
and so wise and tactful and far-seeing was he that his 
dignified and correct methods became the standards for 
thoughtful men. It would have been easy for a less able 
or unselfish first President to undo much of the work of 
the Constitutional Convention. Happily for the new na- 
tion Washington suppported the Constitution with all 
the strength of his heart and mind. (z62 words) 
The Book of the Constitution ELsiE SINGMASTER 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What part of Washington’s work is often overshadowed? 

2. What is the topic sentence of this paragraph? 


3- What are some of the important duties which as president it 
was important that he perform? 


5 


What the makers of the Constitution had brought 
about was the terminating of one government and the 
establishing of another. The Confederacy had been a 
loose union of thirteen different States whose Congress 
had no power, which lacked an Executive, and had no 
Judiciary. The new government was formed by the peo- 
ple; it had a Congress to which was given full power to 
carry them out, and a Supreme Court to interpret the 
Constitution. This was a radical change, and such changes 
in government almost always bring general strife and 
bloodshed. The makers themselves were aware that they 
were doing something which had never been done in the 
history of the world. James Wilson, the learned lawyer 
whose services were so valuable, said that “after the lapse 
of six thousand years since the creation of the world, 
America now presents the first instance of a people as- 
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sembled to say deliberately and calmly and to decide 
leisurely and peaceably on the form of government by 
which they will bind themselves and their posterity.” 
(180 words) 

The Book of the Constitution ELSIE SINGMASTER 
I. Distinguish between the Confederacy and the New Government. 


II. In your summary is there any reason for using the quotation with 
which the paragraph concludes? 


6 


Lindbergh is as definitely an historic figure as Magel- 
lan, Drake, the Cabots, or Columbus. He is the subject 
for a modern Plutarch or Carlyle. In his conquest of the 
air, he has up to the present time (1929) made more than 
8,400 flights; he has travelled more than 280,000 miles in 
the skies, nearly twelve times around the earth. He has 
spent more than 3,150 hours in the clouds—more than 
four months of his life-in the heavens. During the year 
1928, he flew 65,000 miles and was 800 hours in the air. 
He has carried more than 8,600 passengers and never 
lost a life. These facts are taken from his own note-book. 
(113 words) 

Lindbergh—His Story in Pictures FRANcIs T. MILLER 
Answer the following questions: 

1. Who were Magellan, Drake, the Cabots, Columbus? 

2. Who were Plutarch and Carlyle? 

3- What has Lindbergh done to make the author compare him to 

the first group? 


4. What has Lindbergh done to make him a fitting subject for the 
second group? 


7 


The British Empire is an empire in name only. It has 
no Emperor nor has it any Imperial Parliament which 
governs the whole body. It is really an association of na- 
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tions. The King is King of Great Britain, King of Can- 
ada, King of Australia, King of South Africa, and Em- 
peror of India. Each of these countries acknowledges 
him, but they feel themselves entirely independent of 
one another. All the different parts of the British Empire 
are really united through the person of the King. (82 
words) 

Geography of our World BRANOM AND GANEY 


I. Why may the British Empire be called an empire “in name only”? 
What is a better name? 
II. Reduce your summary to one sentence. 


8 


Huge armies and navies are a great expense to a na- 
tion and make heavy taxation necessary. In these days 
following the World War, when the nations are contend- 
ing against frightful conditions of poverty and _stag- 
gering under the burden of the heavy war debts, they still 
are spending huge sums upon their armies and their 
navies. These armaments lead to jealousies among the 
nations; what one nation has, all the others feel they 
must have, too."If a nation is heavily armed, there is the 
temptation to use its power in case a dispute arises with 
some other nation. While such armaments provide for the 
security of the nation, they may lead that country to en- 
ter war more readily than if its armaments were less 
strong. (125 words) 

Required History, 8B REYNOLDS AND TAYLOR 

I. Give a title for paragraph. 


II. Name three results of great armaments. 
IIIf. What possible good of armaments is suggested? . 


o 
The English kings did much to encourage the settle- 
ment of America. They realized that England’s trade and 
industry would benefit from well-populated colonies on 
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the other side of the Atlantic. Then, too, they thought 
that conditions in England would be improved if large 
numbers of poor or idle persons went elsewhere to seek for 
a livelihood. Accordingly, many paupers and vagabonds 
had their expenses paid to come to the colonies. Even 
criminals were sometimes offered pardons on condition 
that they would go to the English settlements. Some- 
times poor men arranged with a shipowner to serve him 
for a certain time in exchange for passage across the sea. 
‘The shipowner in turn sold the services of these men to 
colonial farmers and planters. Such servants were bound 
over or “indentured” to their employers for the period 
of their agreement with the captain. (142 words) 

The Birth of Our Nation COLLIGAN AND LITTWIN 
I. Find the exact meaning of the word indentured from the above 

paragraph. 


II. Give two reasons why the English kings encouraged settlement of 
America. 


10 


The reports that come out of Russia are so conflicting 
that it is difficult to find out what has taken place there 
since 1917. Nevertheless this much seems to be clear, 
namely, that the Communist experiment is the greatest 
challenge that the western-European capitalistic system 
has ever had. Communism is discussed in all quarters of 
the globe. Being a set of ideas, it cannot be suppressed by 
force but can be successfully combatted only by a better set 
of ideas. Western capitalistic democracy will have to 
show, for example, that it can provide work for all who 
wish to work and that in other ways it can make for 
greater happiness among men than Communism can; 
otherwise Europe west of Russia will be strongly tempted 
to go the way of Russia. (732 words.) 


Man’s Great Adventure EDWIN W. PAHLOW 
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Answer the following questions: 
1. What challenge has been given Western Europe? 
2. Why cannot communism be suppressed by force? 
3. What necessary action must be taken by western democracy? 


Ait 


The war had called for enormous sums of money— 
more than all the wars of the past century put together. 
We came in late; but our country spent twenty-two bil- 
lions—more than a million dollars an hour during the 
whole time we were at war. In addition we lent nearly ten 
billion dollars more to the Allies, nearly all of which 
was spent in this country, for supplies with which to 
carry on the war. 

In order to meet this huge cost, Congress passed laws 
for many new taxes and laid especially heavy taxes on 
luxuries, large incomes, and high profits. But it was not 
possible to pay much of the war cost as we went along. 
The government went into debt for about five-sixths of 
it, borrowing the money from the people by selling them 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps. One out of every 
four of all the men, women, and children in the country 
bought at least one Liberty Bond, even though many of 
them had to scrimp painfully to do so; almost every one 
bought War Stamps. (180 words) 

The Story of Our Country WEST AND WEsT * 
I. Answer the following questions: 
1. For what purpose did the United States need money in the 
World War? 


2. By what means did it raise the money? 
II. Reduce each paragraph to one sentence. 


* From The Story of Our Country by West and West. Permission of 
Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 


$9. INDUSTRY 


1 


But why do people work? Why must each one take his 
part in the work of the world? The answer is simple and 
obvious. Each of us has needs and wants which we seek 
to supply, and these can be supplied only by work. All of 
us must be fed, clothed, housed, and supplied with what 
we call the “necessities of life.” Parents and guardians 
supply these during our childhood, but later on we must 
be ready ourselves to supply all the needs of life by our 
own efforts. Besides the need for the means of living, all 
of us have other needs and wants. Some want music and 
books; others want jewelry and automobiles. Some wish 
to travel; some yearn to wear fine clothes. All must have, 
at times, the care of doctors, dentists, nurses. Some seek 
education while others seek mere pleasure. These all cost 
money and money is obtained only by gift or by work. 
(758 words) 


Economic Citizenship LAPP AND Ross * 


In your own words answer the first question in the paragraph. 


2 


In recent years new uses for wood have been found. By 
cutting wood into chips, grinding it, treating it with 
chemicals, and running it through huge machines, we 
turn its fibers into paper. We can now take mill waste, 
chips of wood, even sawdust, and make their fiber into 
paper board which we all know in the form of cartons. 
The northeastern lumber region is shifting its basis from 
making lumber to making paper. Lumber requires the 


*From Economic Citizenship by John A. Lapp and A. Franklin 
Ross. By permission of D. C. Heath and Co., Publishers. 
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big logs that become scarcer every year, but small trees 
and small pieces of wood are as good as any for the manu- 
facture of paper. Much of the wood that now comes down 
the New England streams is four-foot sticks of pulp wood. 
Maine now imports wood from Canada to help supply 
her paper mills. ‘(The United States imports large quanti- 
ties of pulp and paper from Sweden. Whenever you pick 
up a book or a newspaper, you reach into a distant forest. 
(757 words) 


Our Industrial World J. RussELL SMITH 


I. Why is more and more wood being used for paper, rather than 
for lumber? 
II. Explain the last sentence. 


3 


The ocean is the world highway that reaches every- 
where, a highway free to every nation big or little. By 
far the greater part of the world commerce is ocean borne, 
partly because so many of the nations are separated by 
seas, but also and largely because waterways provide the 
cheapest mode of transportation. One of the costs which 
an ocean steamer escapes but which the railroads incur 
is the cost of the right of way, of construction, and of up- 
keep. (So words) 

Trade Relations of the United States THOMAS HUGHES 


Why is the ocean the most important highway? In your completed 
statement, give at least two reasons. 


4 


Very few of our wants today can be satisfied without 
the assistance of a number of people who earn their liv- 
ing by giving that assistance. We are all part of a great 
business world which touches every activity of our lives. 
Whenever we buy a ticket to a picture show, we are pay- 
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ing for something produced by the business world. When- 
ever we ride on a train or trolley car or talk on a tele- 
phone, we are using services performed by business. ‘The 
food we eat, the houses we live in, the furniture we use 
were produced or manufactured by business. In fact, we 
may say that the purpose of business is to satisfy human 
wants. One of America’s leading business men has ex- 
pressed the idea in these words: ““The purpose of business 
is to abolish poverty.’”” He meant that business exists to 
enable every person and every community to get what is 
needed or wanted. (755 words) 


Introduction to Business Kirk, BUCKLEY, AND WAESCHE 


In what ways does the business world touch our lives? 


5 


Mechanical drawing is a most useful art. It is indis- 
pensable in the building and manufacturing trades. Very 
often men are advanced to foremanships and other posi- 
tions of responsibility solely because they can read and 
understand working drawings. Ability to make such 
drawings often enables one to improve processes of manu- 
facture and to give greater value to the product. (58 
words) 

How To Study and What To Study RICHARD L. SANDWICK * 


Why is the knowledge of mechanical drawing valuable? 


6 


The people of this country have in the past been very 
extravagant and wasteful. We have not tried to save food 
as the people of Europe do. We have been wasteful of 
our coal and petroleum, of our forests and water power. 
The result is that, in addition to what we actually eat 


* From How to Study and What to Study by Richard L. Sandwick. 
By permission of D. C. Heath and Co., Publishers. 
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and use for our comfort, we use up a great deal of good 
material without getting any return for it. We have been 
able to do this because the country is fertile and there 
has been plenty of land for the cultivation of crops, and 
because we have had vast mineral wealth and native for- 
ests. The country has been supplied abundantly with 
everything that anybody could want, and the result has 
been that we have formed habits of the freest use of every- 
thing that the country afforded. 

We no longer have great tracts of unused lands to be 
given away to settlers, and we have used up so many of 
our natural resources that the supply of them for future 
generations will be limited. We must, therefore, learn to 
save. The lesson of thrift taught by the war will prepare 
us for a kind of national life in the future which will be 
much stronger because it will be based upon more care- 
ful use of the resources of the country. (224 words) 

Thrift and Success JACKSON, DEMING, AND BEMIS 


I. In what way must the future of this country differ from the past? 
II. Express the summary in two sentences. 


7 


During the past fifty years, so many regions on the 
earth have been explored that some people believe that 
very little remains to be done by present day explorers. 
It is true that there are no more continents or oceans to 
be discovered. However, there are many places about 
which we know very little. There are regions in Africa, 
Central and Northern Asia, Central South America, cer- 
tain islands, and the polar regions about which we have 
very little information. 

Many organizations, universities, and museums send 
out parties to explore various regions. Some of the par- 
ties are gone for one or more years. Frequently news- 
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papers announce that some party is either starting on a 
journey or is just returning from a journey. Keep your 
eyes open for reports of expeditions throughout the 
world. One way to keep informed is to read recent papers 
and magazines. 

People explore for various reasons. Some explorers go 
for love of adventure. Certain people are not happy un- 
less they are exploring out-of-the-way places. Then there 
are people who explore just for the sake of increasing 
their knowledge and sharing their knowledge with others. 
‘They get so interested in their work that they are willing to 
undergo great hardships. There are also a few people who 
explore as a means of livelihood. (275 words) 

Geography of our World BRANOM AND GANEY 
Answer the following questions: 


1. What can present-day explorers do? 
2. Give three reasons why people explore. 


8 


Undoubtedly there are more girls anxious to enter the 
motion pictures than any other branch of the stage world. 
The fabulous salaries of cinema stars and the indiscrim- 
inate adulation make this field a Mecca for the girl 
possessed of dramatic talent and a deep desire for ad- 
miration. For ninety out of a hundred such girls, the 
best advice is to forget it! Every civic agency of Holly- 
wood is worked overtime caring for the hundreds of girls 
who come there without any reason to believe they will 
succeed beyond their own good opinion of themselves 
and the advice of injudicious friends. The pitiful stories 
of such girls are too well known to need comment, yet 
few aspirants seem to profit by their example. Even mob 
parts are in great demand, and the “super” is a lucky 
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person beside the hundreds who lack any job at all or 
chance of obtaining one. (150 words) 
Fields of Work for Women MirIAM SIMONS LEUCK 
Answer in your own words: 

1. Why do girls wish to become motion picture actresses? 


2. Why are they advised not to attempt to enter this branch of 
the stage world? 


9 


The great advances which the American people have 
gained in farming were made possible by the character of 
the men who cultivated the soil and by American in- 
ventive genius. In the countries from which the colonists 
came, farming was looked down upon. The men who 
actually tilled the soil were considered to be peasants. 
But in America, from the first, the farmers have come 
from the same homes as the ministers and lawyers and 
doctors and business men. They have had the same edu- 
cation and the same training. For this reason the farmers 
brought mental activity and alertness to the work of the 
farm. (104 words) 

Grain Through the Ages HALLOCK AND Woop 
Answer the following questions: 

1. How does the position of the farmer in America differ from that 

of the farmer in foreign countries? 


2. What reason does the paragraph give for the idea above ex- 
pressed? 


10 


A century and a half ago nearly everything was made 
by hand. Each workman had his own tools and many 
owned their own shops. In order to learn a trade, a boy 
world become an apprentice to a master workman. In a 
few years he became a skilled workman himself and plied 
his trade independently. Although he sometimes hired 
others to work for him and often trained apprentices, he 
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worked also. All were of the same social class and lived 
under the same general conditions. 

A marked change in the world of labor has come about 
in the last one hundred and fifty years. Inventions and 
labor-saving devices have been introduced. Water, steam, 
and electricity have been harnessed to powerful machines 
in great mills and factories. No longer does the inde- 
pendent workman remain at home or in his small shop, 
carrying on his own little industry. Now he works in a 
large factory where with the aid of machinery he is able 
to turn out a thousand times as much as he could before, 
thus increasing the amount produced and decreasing the 
cost. (483 words) ree nn tf ma 
Our United States, Part III WoOoDBURN, MORAN, AND HILL 
Select from the following suggestions the best title: 

1. The Work of an Apprentice. 

2. The Present-day Workman. 


3. Changing Labor Conditions. 
4. Labor-Saving Devices. 


11 


One reason why people want to be told what occupa- 
tion they should choose is that they think that each per- 
son was “cut out” at birth for a particular vocation. ‘This 
idea is wrong. Every person can probably succeed in a 
number of vocations. In your study of biographies you 
have surely encountered such instances. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was successful as a printer, physicist, inventor, dip- 
lomat, historian, and journalist. Theodore Roosevelt was 
a cowboy, historian, politician, journalist, diplomat, 
hunter, and naturalist. Among your acquaintances you 
probably know a man who can do,a number of things 
equally well—repair an automobile, run a motorboat, 
cultivate a garden, or play the saxophone. So can you do 
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a variety of things. You were not cut out for a particular 
vocation, and there is no use looking for it. 

If we should designate each person for a particular voca- 
tion at the age of fourteen, and expect him to remain in 
it for the rest of his life, we should be neglecting the fact 
that individuals change from time to time. By the time 
one had reached the age of twenty-four, he might have 
new tastes and abilities, and so might be able to do the 
work in another vocation. Furthermore, the occupations 
themselves are constantly changing, and by the time the 
individual is twenty-four there may be new occupations 
but nobody to fill them. Suppose, for instance, one had 
tried to guide Graham McNamee at the age of fourteen. 
No one could have foreseen that he would become the 
most eminent radio announcer in the country, since the 
occupation of radio announcer was not then in existence. 
(270 words) 

I Find My Vocation Harry D. Kitson * 


Why is it inadvisable to select a vocation too early in life? 


2 


Once started on your vocation, stick to it. Do not let 
anything turn you from your original intentions. If, af 
ter you have chosen a vocation, you are not sure whether 
you ought to stay where you are, but keep thinking you 
could do better somewhere else in some other line of 
work, you can trace that all back to the fact that when 
you made your original decision it was made without suf 
ficient knowledge and thereafter you will never be quite 
sure whether you did just the right thing. Half of the 
misfits, the “square pegs in round holes” will tell you that 


* From I Find My Vocation by Harry D. Kitson. By permission of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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if they had only studied and selected carefully they might 
have succeeded, whereas now they are only mediocre 
workers at the thing they are doing. (728 words) 


Choosing Your Life Work WILLIAM ROSENGARTEN * 


Answer the following questions: 
1. Tell in your own words why some people are dissatisfied with 
their vocations? 
2. What advice does the author give these people? 
3. What one word in the paragraph gives the exact meaning of 
“square pegs in round holes’? 


iS 

Business men and scientists have long realized that 
waste reduces profits and cripples industry. By changing 
this waste into useful products, many businesses have 
built new industries and added to the nation’s wealth. 
Gasoline was once a waste product which no one knew 
how to use. Coal gas, which is produced when coke is 
made from coal, was formerly allowed to escape as worth- 
less. It is now changed into ammonia and tar, and finally 
into dyes, perfumes, and many other useful products. 
Soap, glue, oils, fertilizers, and strings for musical instru- 
ments are now made from what were formerly the “waste 
products” of the meat-packing industry. Indeed, it has 
often been said that the packers utilize everything about 
a hog but his squeal. This means that they can sell pork 
cheaper than they otherwise could. This is an illustra- 
tion of the fundamental principle of interdependence. 
Not only does the prosperity of every class of people de- 
pend on the prosperity of every other class, but the 
prosperity of every nation depends on the prosperity of 
every other nation. The terrible sufferings of the financial 


*From Choosing Your Life Work by William Rosengarten. By 
permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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depression that began in 1929 have made people under- 
stand this principle as they never did before. (298 words) 
Introduction to Business Kirk, BUCKLEY, AND WAESCHE 


I. How has industry been helped by using waste products? 
II. Explain interdependence as it is used in the paragraph. 


es 

The recent vogue of silken apparel has been accom- 
panied by a demand for a material which shall make up 
like silk, wear as nearly as may be like silk, and look like 
silk, yet cost less. The many difficult problems in the mak- 
ing of artificial silk were quite speedily solved by the 
clever minds of chemists and mechanics working in dif- 
ferent fields. So now a type of artificial silk called rayon 
is made from cotton waste, and from wood pulp. The cot- 
ton waste, or the wood pulp, is treated with chemicals 
and changed into a clear mass like gelatine. By forcing 
this through tiny ducts, it is squeezed out in the form of 
slender threads. These will take a luster like that of silk. 
Rayon threads may be spun and woven. As much as a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of rayon products have 
been manufactured in the United States in a single year. 
For hosiery and underwear, rayon is often mixed with 
cotton, wool, and silk. The competition of rayon has the 
effect of depressing the prices of silk goods. In fifteen years 
the artificial silk products have grown from a million 
pounds a year to a hundred million! (198 words) 
The New Geography by Grades—8&A THOMAS HUGHES 


In your own words tell why and how rayon is manufactured. 


MD 
One of the most important kinds of reward is the op- 
portunity for expressing one’s inmost self. ‘Through his 
vocation a man can make something that will bear the 
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stamp of his personality. he architect who plans a 
building, the author who writes a book, the artist who 
paints a picture, the musician who composes a song—all 
regard the product of their effort as a creation of their 
own. It is a veritable part of themselves which they give 
to the world. And their joy comes from the act of creating 
something. While this reward is more obvious in the so- 
called creative arts, it may operate in connection with any 
vocation. ‘The janitor who keeps a room or a building 
spick and span; the gardener who tends the flower beds; 
the woman who bakes a cake; the automobile mechanic 
who tunes a motor—they, too, have their reward in the 
consciousness of having created something and of having 
done their work well. And this feeling is quite as im- 
portant as the monetary reward they receive. Accord- 
ingly, in listing the rewards of an occupation, you should 
give high place to the opportunity it may offer for the 
particular type of self-expression you require. (202 words) 
I Find My Vocation Harry D. KITSON * 
I. In summarizing this paragraph, to what extent will you use the 


author’s numerous illustrations? 
II. Interpret the last sentence of the paragraph. 


* From I Find My Vocation by Harry D. Kitson. By permission of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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THERE is a vast difference between housekeeper and home- 
maker. An efficient housekeeper centers her interest in 
the feeding, clothing, and housing problems; while the 
home-maker cares also for the social, intellectual, and 
spiritual development. ‘The housekeeper is a boon to her 
family and the world in general; but she may not neces- 
sarily be a home-maker. (55 words) 


The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow LucRETIA P. HUNTER * 


What is the difference between housekeeper and home-maker? 
2 


The work of women in colonial homes was as im- 
portant as that of men. The existence of the colonies de- 
pended on the homes which women made and preserved. 
Men could hardly have lived without the household in- 
dustries of the women. There were large families in those 
days, ten or twelve children not being unusual. There is 
nothing more wonderful in colonial history than the fact 
that the mother, assisted by her daughters, made all the 
clothes and did all the cooking and housework. (83 
words) 


History of Our Country REUBEN PosT HALLECK 


What was the importance of woman’s work in colonial days? 


5 


A characteristic of the modern home is the equality of 
men and women and boys and girls. Once it was not cus- 
tomary for girls to learn even to read and write; now it 


* From The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow by Lucretia P. 
Hunter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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is required by law. Girls’ labors are no longer confined to 
the home; they may fill various sorts of positions in the 
outside world and often earn as much or more money 
than their brothers. Yet in many homes there is a bit of 
the traditional feeling still prevalent that man is the 
supreme being, that woman is the weaker and less in- 
telligent sex. A man may resent his wife’s wishing to 
take a position outside the home; a girl may feel that 
her brother should help with the housework, while he 
feels it is beneath him; the boy may be given a college 
education, but not the girl. As a result we have family 
disagreements and permanent discontent. (z52 words) 


A Girl and Her Home TRILLING AND NICHOLAS 


Answer the following questions: 
1. How is the attitude in the modern home different from that of 
a century ago? 
2. What feeling still exists in some homes regarding the relative 
position of boys and girls? 
3. What will be the result of such a feeling? 


4 


Many boys feel that their home is simply a place in 
which to eat and sleep. They drop their belongings in 
their rooms, and expect mother or sister to pick them up, 
and keep their rooms in order for them, when really they 
should experience a sense of pride in the care of their 
own belongings. Clothes should be hung in their proper 
place. Fishing tackle, tennis rackets, golf clubs, balls and 
bats, and other sports material should have their special 
place in your brother’s room, but he should be the one 
to take care of them. He should learn the best way to 
press his trousers, and the right way to sew on a loose but- 
ton. If he does these things for himself, he will soon have 
a feeling of independence, which is always desirable in a 
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young boy or girl, when it is directed along the right 
channels. 

Besides taking care of his personal belongings, a boy 
should assume regular tasks about the house; such as 
taking care of the furnace or stove, empting the ashes and 
rubbish, bringing in the fuel, cutting the lawn, shoveling 
the snow, and cleaning the car. There is really no rea- 
son why your brother cannot help with the dish wash- 
ing. It is also possible for him to wash windows, and to 
do bits of painting. Every boy enjoys being an important 
factor in the life of the family. (236 words) 

Your Home and Your Family GRAVES AND OTT 
Answer the following questions: 

1. Besides eating and sleeping, what should boys do in their own 

homes? 


2. What feeling will it give him? 
g. What two types of usefulness may the average boy assume? 


5 


A long, long time ago when the earth was fairly young, 
some one went walking. Who that some one was we do 
not know. It may have been a man or a woman, a boy or 
a girl. However that may be, this some one saw growing 
among the rocks yellow stalks drooping with heavy little 
grains. Idly, without thinking, this unknown person 
shucked a few of the grains as he passed among the stalks. 
Still without thinking, he popped a few grains in his 
mouth. “Crunch, crunch, crunch” went his teeth as they 
ground the grain into grist. The very first mill was grind- 
ing the very first grain to be eaten by a human being. 

Our unknown some one who just learned that grain is 
good to eat could not foresee what this knowledge was to 
mean to his children and his children’s children, to the 
countless generations that were to come after him. He 
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had eaten grains, little nuts as he had probably thought 
of them, and they had tasted good. That is all he knew. 
Suppose he had been able to look down through the 
centuries. What would he have seen? 

He would have seen men and women and children 
leaving their life of wandering to settle down into little 
villages the better to grow the precious grain. He would 
have seen little villages growing into big cities of brick 
and marble where men and women exchanged grain for 
gold and silver in the market places. He would have seen 
great ships propelled first by oars, then by huge bellying 
sails, and last of all by steam, traveling back and forth 
between the countries of the earth crammed full of golden 
grain. (285 words) 

Grain Through the Ages HALLOcK AND Woop 
I. What is the relation between the imaginary story and the real 


purpose of the article? 
il Which will you emphasize in your summary? 


6 


Food fads usually result from conclusions based on 
faulty reasoning. For example, a person may eat fish and 
milk at the same meal and become ill. The inference is 
that fish and milk in combination make a person sick. 
This superstition has actually resulted in a widespread 
antagonism against the partaking of milk and fish at the 
same meal. As a matter of fact, there is no scientific rea- 
son whatever for such a reaction. What probably hap- 
pened was that the fish was spoiled and would have made 
the person sick with or without the taking of milk. A 
person can eat fish and milk at the same meal without 
hesitation if each foodstuff is in good condition. 

Another combination of foodstuffs that has gained bad 
repute is that of acid fruits and milk taken at the same 
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meal. The objection is made on the supposed basis that 
when acid curdles milk in the stomach, it forms a solid 
mass which is difficult to remove or digest. It is quite true 
that orange juice will curdle milk, but it is false to as- 
sume that it interferes with digestion, because the cur- 
dling of milk is an essential preliminary to the digestion 
of milk; hence the taking of orange juice at the same meal 
with milk actually helps in the digestion of the milk. 
(222 words) 


“Food Fads” Harry GAuss 


I. What is the scientific explanation for the popular beliefs con- 
cerning certain food combinations? 

II. Without any illustration, present in a single sentence the au- 
thor’s main idea in the first paragraph. What is his idea in the 
second paragraph? 


§11. MATHEMATICS 


1 


You all no doubt know that the Indians, in early days, 
did not measure land and distances as we do. Many years 
ago peopled measured “‘one foot” as the actual length of 
a man’s foot. Disputes arose, however, as to whose foot 
was the proper one to use when measuring lengths. ‘To 
avoid arguments when the arm length was used as a 
measure in England, the length of the king’s arm was ac- 
cepted as representing one yard. (77 words) 

Mathematics, 9th Year ENGELHARDT AND EDWARDS 


Explain why measurements were less accurate in the days of our an- 
cestors. 


9 
= 


The study of arithmetic in Japanese schools is still 
very different from what it is in ours. That is because 
even grown-up people of Japan do not do their figuring 
with pencil and paper, but on the abacus or soroban. 
This has a frame like that of a slate. In place of the slate, 
however, there are stiff wires running from one side of the 
frame to the opposite side, and on these wires little 
wooden balls are strung like beads. When a Japanese 
school boy, or a Japanese merchant or business man, 
wishes to add or subtract, to multiply or divide, he moves 
these balls back and forth skillfully until he finds his 
answer. He has to think, of course, when he is doing a 
sum, just as we do. But the balls show the result of each 
operation, and he does not write it down. He gets the 
answer quickly. 

The soroban, or calculating-board, as it is sometimes 
called, is used not only in Japan, but all over China and 


even in Russia. ‘The Russians have much larger ones, as 
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if the little wooden balls of the Japanese and Chinese 
were not large enough for their bigger fingers. It is amus- 
ing to see how helpless the people of any of these lands 
are when they are asked to do even a simple exercise in 
arithmetic with pencil and paper. But then, you can imag- 
ine that an American professor of mathematics would 
not do any better if he were told to add or subtract on 
one of these frames that the Orientals find so simple. 
(265 words) 

The Japanese Empire Harry A. FRANCK 


I. Boil this selection down to the fewest possible words. 
II. Tell how the Japanese do their arithmetic. 


3 


Many can remember the trials of algebra lessons at 
school, the difficulty of understanding how anything 
could be discovered about x and y, the unknown quan- 
tities. How could we make assertions concerning things 
which were unknown? This paradox was usually not ex- 
plained, and we were reduced to finding x and y by rou- 
tines we never learned to understand. We were told that 
two sets of relations or equations are needed to determine 
x and y, and three for three unknowns, and so on. Simple 
algebraical equations with two or three unknowns are 
easily solved, but those with ten or twenty unknowns re- 
quire a great deal of labour. These tedious equations 
frequently occur in bridge designing and other practical 
affairs, and their solution by machinery is desirable. (126 
words) 

“The Progress of Science Correspondent” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
CG the following questions: 
. What things about equations trouble us at school, at coriene 
to this paragraph? 


2. To whom are these equations necessary? 
g. What hope has the writer for avoiding the algebraic drudgery? 
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4 


The contractor, engineer, builder, and business man 
think largely in numbers. Not long ago I overheard the 
conversation of two men who sat behind me in a rail- 
way coach; for two hours their talk was of quantities, 
weights, sizes, strains, loads, and values expressed in num- 
bers. ‘They are building contractors, to whom training in 
mathematics is indispensable. Mathematics is also es- 
sential to a proper grasp and use of the sciences. It is the 
application of mathematics to science that has given us 
our modern industrial progress. If you are to take physics 
and chemistry in the later years of your course, you should 
master algebra and geometry in advance. (z0og words) 
How to Study and What to Study RICHARD L. SANDWICK * 


What are the practical uses of mathematics? 


5 


Many pupils who can do their drill exercises fairly 
well have trouble when they try to reason out a problem. 
Some of them merely guess what to do. They take the 
first two numbers they see and add them, or subtract one 
from the other. If that does not seem to work, they multiply 
or divide, but still without any real reason for doing 
either. This is foolish, just a waste of time and energy. 
Suppose you tried to go home from school by the same 
method—walked a few blocks north, then if you did not see 
your house went a few blocks west, then south, then east. 
One might, by mere luck, reach home by a round-about 
route, but nine times out of ten one would tire himself 
out without finding the right place, and would be com- 


* From How to Study and What to Study by Richard L. Sandwick. 
By permission of D. C. Heath and Co., Publishers. 
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pletely bewildered, too. It always pays to plan where you 
are going before you start. (166 words) 
Mathematics, 9th Year ENGELHARDT AND EDWARDS 
I, An appropriate title for this selection is: 

1. Finding My House 

2. The Value of Planning 

3. Arithmetic 

4. Exploring 
II. In your own words tell why your walk home from school is com- 

pared to doing your problems. 


6 


Albert buys a note book for 13¢ and gives the clerk 
$1.00. The clerk makes the change very quickly. 

Albert thinks that the clerk first subtracts 13¢ from 
$1.00, which leaves 87¢, and then picks up 87¢ in coins. 

Jane says that the clerk does not subtract at all, but 
makes the change by adding, thus: He thinks 13¢, then he 
picks up 2 cents and thinks 15, then he takes a dime and 
thinks 25, next a quarter and thinks 50, and then a half 
dollar and thinks $1.00. As he puts the change into Al- 
bert’s hand he counts again, saying, “13, 15, 25, 50, $1.” 

Jane is right. In making change the clerk does not sub- 
tract; he starts with the amount of your purchase and 
adds coins to that amount until he reaches a dollar. ‘Then 
he hands you the coins. When you receive the change, you 
should check it by adding in the same way. (157 words) 
Arithmetic—Higher Grades STRAYER AND UPTON 


Using Jane’s method, how would you give a customer change if he 
gave you five dollars for a purchase of $1.56? 


Sig. GENERAL SCIENCE 


1 


Botu plants and animals are alive and grow in size. That 
means that they both need food. A cat, for instance, has 
to eat and drink, and a geranium has to have earth, water, 
and air in order to live. ‘The cat obtains its food by means 
of its claws and teeth, while the food-getting of the plant 
is done chiefly by the roots and leaves. ‘They are both 
dependent on food. (72 words) 

Biology for Beginners TRUMAN J. MOON 
Answer the following questions: 


1. What have plants and animals in common? 
2. What is the difference brought out? 


2 


The trouble with us is, we have grown so accustomed 
to radio we never stop to wonder about it any more. We 
turn the knobs of our radio boxes as casually as we turn 
on taps in the bathtub. We are never startled by the fact 
that music, drama, and comedy come flowing into our 
homes as promptly and as abundantly as water. If we 
paused to think, we’d ask a thousand questions, for we’d 
want to know how on earth the thing works. (84 words) 


“Ears Only” GEORGE KENT 


Use one sentence only for summary. 


3 


If you want to see how unpleasant a taste even pure 
water may have, boil a pot of water, allow it to cool, and 
then drink some of it. It tastes “flat.’”” To improve the 
taste, pour the boiled water from one glass to another, so 


that it has a chance to pass through the air a number of 
282 
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times. If you continue the pouring long enough you may 
notice that the “flat” taste disappears. ‘The explanation 
for this is that boiling drives out of the water all the air 
which is dissolved in it. The dissolved air makes water 
taste better. The process of pouring from glass to glass 
causes the water to dissolve new air particles. This is 
known as the process of aeration. (726 words) 

Living in a World of Science: Water and Air Morris MEISTER 

1. Why has boiled water a “flat” taste? 


2. How can this flatness be overcome? 
3. What is the process called? 


4 


A very recent invention makes it possible to telegraph 
pictures. Delicate instruments send electric currents that 
move the receiving instruments in such a way that a pic- 
ture is reproduced. Moving pictures are sent by the wire- 
less into homes where families can enjoy a talking pic- 
ture in the privacy of their own rooms. The process of 
sending moving pictures by electricity is called “‘televi- 
sion.” By means of television, a person speaking over a 
telephone can see in a frame before him a moving pic- 
ture of the individual with whom he is speaking. Every 
feature is clear and distinct and the lips can be seen ut- 
tering the words as they are heard. (zz0 words) 

American History—Part IV: The Nation Today GORDY AND ERNST 


Answer the following questions: 


1. What is the process of sending moving pictures by electricity 
called? 


2. What two ways can this invention be used in the ordinary home? 


Ss 


Now, a broadcast of a play is quite different from a 
stage play, or a movie. If you were to shut your eyes in a 
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movie, you'd quickly discover that merely listening was 
not enough. ‘There are facial expressions, movements, ac- 
tion, which you must see if you are to understand what 
is going on. When you listen to the radio, you see noth- 
ing—yet it is all quite clear. Radio, you might say, is a 
vast theater in which seventy-five million people sit with 
their backs to the stage—and laugh, weep, appreciate, 
and applaud, in spite of the fact that they can see noth- 
ing. (107 words) ° 

“Ears Only” GEORGE KENT 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What is the difference between a broadcast of a play and a stage 


play? 
2. Which seems the more important to the understanding of a play 
—the eye or the ear? 


6 


One of the greatest benefits that artificial light has 
conferred on mankind is in the safety it has brought on 
the sea. All great ocean liners are provided with power- 
ful searchlights which aid them in detecting the approach 
of other vessels. In case of accident, these lights are in- 
dispensable in locating people thrown into the water. 
Lighthouses also are provided with strong searchlights 
whose beams, seen far out to sea, are a warning to ap- 
proaching vessels. 

The greatest advance and progress that light in its dif- 
ferent forms has brought to man, is to be seen in the im- 
proved conditions of the everyday life of the people. Cities 
have been rescued from darkness and made safe, for in 
the olden times, when there was no artificial lighting, 
people scarcely dared to venture out after dark for fear 
of attacks from robbers or thieves. The present system of 
lighting has done much to change those conditions. 

Facility in obtaining light has also been of great use 
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in enabling people to read and work at night. It has thus 
lengthened the time of productive activities and has 
caused the work of the world to advance more rapidly. 
(795 words) 

Foundations of American Civilization ARTHUR T. GORTON * 


I. Give a title to this selection. 
II. What three points are made? 


7 


Whatever we do or wherever we turn, we see the hand 
of Edison; we live and read and work by his light; we 
send our telegrams through his improvements which 
helped to develop the telegraph system; we talk over the 
telephone through the transmitter which he gave it. 
When we listen to the phonograph, it is Edison’s genius 
which makes it speak; when we watch the world’s events 
pass before our eyes over the screen in the motion pictures 
and hear them talk, it is but another of his “miracles”; 
when we listen to the radio, it is Edison again who helped 
give it voice. These are but a few of the wonders which 
he performed with the aid of many other inventors in 
making the world what it is today. (73z words) 

Thomas A. Edison: Benefactor of Mankind FRANCIS 'T. MILLER 
Answer the following questions: 


1. What is meant by the “hand of Edison”? 
2. List six things with which we associate the name of Edison. 


8 


When Rear-Admiral Byrd made his expedition to the 
South Pole, he went prepared to live through the long 
antarctic night—a night which lasts for nearly six months. 

* Reprinted, by permission, from Foundations of American Civ- 


ilization, by Arthur T. Gorton. Copyright by Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 
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In the winter season, the sun hardly shows its face there. 
In summer, the sun, barely rising above the horizon, 
seems to move horizontally and completely around once 
each day. It does not rise or set for nearly six months. Its 
slanting rays flood the region with a strange but con- 
stant daylight. In this light Byrd did all of the flying and 
exploring. ‘Though he had electric light, coal, and oil, he 
needed daylight for his important work. ‘The sun was his 
chief source of light. 

We who live in the temperate zone have days and 
nights which are shorter, but they come more often. Sun- 
set and sunrise mark the end and the beginning of our 
workday. Our daily lives are controlled by the light which 
comes from the sun. Even on a cloudy day, when the 
sun is not “shining,” we get our light from the sun, for 
up above the clouds the sun is shining. Its rays filter 
through to us from the dust and water particles in the 
clouds. (200 words) 

Living in a World of Science: Energy and Power Morris MEISTER 
Answer the following questions: 

1. Show the relationship between the story of Admiral Byrd and 

our daily lives. 

2. What different way of living from ours did Admiral Byrd find 

it necessary to arrange? 

3. In the temperate zone are the days and nights longer or shorter 


than those of arctic and torrid zones? 
4. For all zones what is the chief source of light? 


2 


Thunderstorms frequently develop at the close of a 
hot, sultry day. ‘They are caused by the rising of hot, 
moist air. The moisture of the air condenses into dome- 
shaped, white clouds known as cumulus clouds. The 
downpour of water is accompanied or preceded by a set- 
tling downward of the cooler air which pushes out from 
all sides of the storm area, forming the strong wind of 
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the approaching thunderstorm. After the thunderstorm 
has passed, the temperature is usually cooler, largely be- 
cause of this settling of the cooler air from above. (go 
words) 
General Science EpGAR A. BEDFORD * 
Answer the following questions: 

1. When do thunderstorms develop? 


2. What forms the strong wind of the approaching storm? 
3. Why does the temperature often change after a thunderstorm? 


10 


When you first enter a motion picture theatre, the hall 
seems pitch dark, you stumble over chairs and grope your 
way until an usher comes to your rescue with a flashlight. 
After you have been seated for a while and your eyes 
have become accustomed to the dim light you begin to see 
many objects. You wonder how you could have been “so 
blind” when you came in. Yet, if all the exit lights, mu- 
sician lights, and screen light were to be extinguished, 
you would be able to see nothing, no matter how long you 
remained in the theatre. Without light there is no vision. 

Sometimes a very strong light coming to the eyes makes 
it difficult, even impossible, to see an object from which 
only a weak light comes. Thus, we do not see the stars in 
the daytime—not because they are not shining, but be- 
cause the sunlight is so much stronger than starlight. It 
is said that stars can be seen in the daytime from the 
bottom of a deep well, since the well shaft excludes a 
good deal of the strong sunlight. In certain parts of the 
city, bright electric signs make it almost impossible to 
view the stars at night. When your teacher shows lantern 
slides in the classroom, the shades are usually drawn so 


*From General Science by Edgar A. Bedford. By permission of 
Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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as to exclude light which is much brighter than the lan- 
tern light. (232 words) 

Living in a World of Science: Energy and Power _— Morris MEISTER 
I. This passage has no stated topic sentence. Read it through care- 
fully, and express the two ideas which the author has in mind. 

II. Answer the following questions: 
1. Why is it difficult to see objects when you first enter a 
motion picture theatre? 
2. What is necessary for vision? 


3. Why is it impossible to see stars in daylight? 
4. What sometimes hinders our seeing stars at night? 


11 


Direct sunlight rapidly kills bacteria and daylight in 
general has an injurious effect upon them in proportion 
to its intensity. They grow best in darkness. Dust or dirt 
exposed to sunlight soon loses most of its living bacteria, 
while in dark cellars, dark corners, and cracks they may 
remain alive a long time. Hence the rooms in our houses 
should be kept light. The too frequent habit of closing 
blinds and using heavy curtains or shutters to keep out 
the light is a great mistake. Pantries and kitchens should 
have all the light possible. A sick room particularly 
should have all possible sunlight; and bright colors for 
wall paper, curtains, etc., will aid not only in making it 
cheerful but in actually destroying the disease bacteria. 
Sunlight and fresh air should everywhere take the place 
of the darkened, closed rooms which have been only too 
common in our houses in past years. (153 words) 

Bacteria, Yeasts, and Molds in the Home H. W. Conn 
I. Answer the following questions: 
1. What is the effect of sunlight on bacteria measured by? 
2. What frequent habit is a mistake? 
3. What two things should take the place of darkened, closed 


rooms? 
II. Limit your summary to two sentences. 
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12 


The time came when ship builders began to look for 
a material that was stronger than oak for the hulls of 
ships. Iron was suggested, but the idea was laughed at, 
because everybody knew that iron would not float. Rich- 
ard Trevithick, an Englishman, planned an iron ship, 
however, and built the Vulcan at Glasgow in 1818. It was 
in service sixty years, proving the value of iron ships. It 
was actually lighter in proportion to its carrying capacity 
than a wooden ship of the same size. After 1835 the posi- 
tion of the iron ship was assured. In 1859 the first iron 
steamboat was built, and about 1870 steel took the place 
of wood in ships. 

Steel ships float because their large bulk displaces a 
volume of water which weighs more than the ship. The 
water pushes up on the ship with a buoyant force greater 
than that with which the ship presses down. (155 words) 
Our Environment: How We Use 


and Control It Woop AND CARPENTER * 


Answer the following questions: 
1. Why did people laugh at the idea of an iron boat? 
2. What actually proved to be the case? 
3. What supplanted the iron boat? 
4. What scientific reason is given for the floating of the steel ship? 


LS 
One of the greatest differences between animals and 
men lies in the fact that the former in doing any kind of 
work depend wholly upon their own efforts applied di- 
rectly to the objects they are trying to handle, whereas 
men use machines to perform many of their tasks. If an 
animal wishes to move a large stone, it will simply push 


*From Our Environment: How We Use and Control It by Wood 
and Carpenter. By permission of Allyn and Bacon, Publishers. 
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against it with all its strength; a man will use a long stick 
as a lever and move the stone with ease. If an animal digs 
a hole in the earth, it is with bare paws; a man uses a 
pick to loosen the earth and a shovel to throw it out. 
Animals are able to grasp only things that are within 
their reach; men lengthen and strengthen their arms by 
means of rods, ropes, pulleys, and many other devices, and 
they are not limited in the work they can perform by their 
own size and strength. Any invention, no matter how 
simple, that makes it possible for human beings to per- 
form a task more easily than they could with their hands 
alone, is called a machine. (1789 words) 
Early Steps in Science WEBB AND DIDCOCT 
Answer the following questions: 

1. What great advantage has man over animals in doing any kind 

of work? 
2. Pick out three illustrations which give evidence of this ad- 


vantage. 
3. Find, from the paragraph, the meaning of the word machine. 


ie 

The common toad is a much abused and little appre- 
ciated member of society: he suffers from many false ac- 
cusations and his undeniably plain looks have obscured 
his many virtues. ‘To begin with, toads do not cause 
warts; they do not “rain down”; they do not “eat their 
tails’; and they are never “found alive in solid rock,” as 
some newspaper scientists would have us believe. 

On the other hand, the toad is a very useful and inter- 
esting animal and makes a good pet. They destroy enor- 
mous numbers of harmful insects, though we seldom 
see them in action as they hunt at night, when their prey 
is abundant and their enemies, the snakes, are asleep. So 
valuable is their service in insect destruction that in Eu- 
rope toads are regularly for sale to gardeners and others, 
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to be turned loose in their premises to protect their 
crops. (143 words) 
Biology for Beginners TRUMAN J. MOON 
I. Answer the following questions: 

1. What false accusations are made about toads? 


2. What uses have toads? 
II. Confine your summary to two sentences. 


15 

Wherever wood is exposed to air and moisture, the 
bacteria of decay are likely to attack it. If wood can be 
kept very dry in the presence of air, or wholly wet under 
water in the absence of air, these bacteria of decay can- 
not work. Sound wood has been found in the tombs on 
the borders of the desert’ in ancient Egypt, and boards 
placed by the Romans under the water of the river 
Thames in England over 2,000 years ago are still strong. 

An old method of preserving fence posts was to char in 
fire that end which went into the ground. This formed a 
protecting layer of charcoal that resisted decay. Tele- 
phone and telegraph poles, railroad ties, shingles, are 
frequently soaked in liquid creosote or zinc chloride— 
both inexpensive chemicals—which fill the pores of the 
wood and poison the bacteria. Painting, whitewashing, 
and varnishing also serve to preserve wood from decay 
by forming a protective surface coat that keeps out the 
moisture, air, and bacteria. “Save the surface and you 
save all!” is an advertising slogan displayed in many paint 
stores. (185 words) 
Science by Observation and Experiment WEBB AND BEAUCHAMP 
. What makes bacteria of decay attack wood? 
. What proof is given? 
. What. was the purpose of charing the end of fence posts? 


. What other illustrations are used to indicate a similar purpose? 
. Why is the slogan used a good one for paint stores? 
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16 


So far as we know, no one has ever pushed a book off 
a table, without its falling to the floor. No aviator has 
ever jumped from an airplane in flight, without dropping 
toward the ground. “Whatever goes up must come down,” 
shouts a boy, as he throws his hat up into the air. ‘The boy 
is expressing his absolute confidence in the law of gravi- 
tation. He knows that the force of gravity is ever acting. 

But sometimes bodies do not fall. Is gravity acting on 
a book which is resting on the table? It is, but the book 
does not fall because the table is exerting an opposing 
force to support the book. Remove the part of the table 
under the book and the latter falls to the floor. Or, let the 
book be massive enough and it may break the table down. 
A balloon floats in the air with no visible means of sup- 
port, but the force of gravity is acting on it all the time. 
The buoyant force of the air is overcoming the force of 
gravity. A tiny speck of dust or moisture floats in the air. 
Here too, there is a force which is opposing the force of 
gravity. [his time it is the force of friction acting between 
dust or moisture particle and the air. In short, the force 
of gravity is always acting, but we may oppose its action 
with other forces. (238 words) 
Living in a World of Science: Energy and Power Morris MEISTER 


Reduce to two sentences, pointing out clearly the forces which are 
Opposing gravitation. 


§ 13. NATURE 


1 


Most dogs, like boys, love the thrill of a fire engine 
house. The clanging of the gongs and the shrieking of the 
sirens bring to many a pup the inspiration of the chase. 
~ At Springfield, Ohio, one of the fire companies has a 
clever little fox terrier, who lives down the street, but 
spends all his waking hours with the fire laddies. I saw 
him not long ago, as I sat a guest of the firemen at their 
home cooked dinner, spread within arm’s length of the 
big ladder truck. The fox terrier, when the gong rang, 
instantly left his pan of food, and with a flying leap 
perched himself on the high seat of the driver, and there 
he sat, bouncing like a rubber ball, and barking with all 
the strength of his tiny lungs, as the huge door flew open 
and the truck, slowly gathering speed, swept around the 
next corner like the tail of a sea serpent. (1758 words) 

“True Story” Dr. GLENN ADAMS 


1. What statement is developed by definite example? 
2. Will you need to use this illustration in your summary? 


2 
UNICORNS | 


They might have been unicorns, for they turned and fled 
At our approach with a sudden tumult of sound, 

Their sharp hoofs thudding along the nibbled ground 
And a cloud of dark mane blown about each wild head. 
It might have been a place put under a spell, 

For rose-gilled * mushrooms grew in enchanted rings. 


* The under surface of the mushroom has rose-colored lines like 
the radii of a circle. 
293 
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The golden bees there might have been born without 
stings, 

And the rabbits have silver tails: nobody could tell, 

For nobody saw a rabbit or bee. We began 

To think the place was bewitched, for nothing stirred 

In the hush of the hour before twilight, and then we 
heard — : 

The returning sound of the startled creatures that ran: 

They might have been unicorns, but instead they were 
only | 

The colts in the river pasture, wild and lonely. (732 words) 


LEONA AMES HILL 


Why might they have been unicorns? 


3 
WHAT IS SO RARE AS A DAY IN JUNE 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
‘Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
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The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 
ane (193 words) 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL 


What are the signs of the perfect days? 


4 
AUTUMN 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 
The rose is out of town. 


The maple wears a gayer scarf, 
The field a scarlet gown. 
Lest I should be old-fashioned, 
I'll put a trinket on. (44 words) 
EMILY DICKINSON 
1. What does the poet mean by morns being meeker? 


2. What is meant by the rose being out of town? 
3. What has the author in mind in the last. two lines? 


5 
Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
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In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

‘The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

‘The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. (727 words) 


“Snow-bound” JAMES GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Answer the following questions: 
1. Is the author content to let the north-wind roar? Why? 
2. What element defies the wind? 
3. What effect has the wind on the cat and dog? 
4. What do cider, apples, and nuts add to the scene? 


6 
TAKING DOWN THE BANKING 


Once again the house stands bare. 

And white in the windy April air, 

And red froth covers the maple wood. 

In the rusty meadow the sprawling flood 

Of the thin brook, swelled by melting snow, 

Seems not to remember the way to go: 

It abandons its channel and spreads through brown 
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Grasses and stiff weeds, roaring down 

Still flecked with crystal, still touched by the chill 

That Winter left on the thawing hill. 

In the yard the banking-boards lie gray 

Beneath the half-cold sunny day; 

And in the road we build our fires, 

Throwing ancient Autumn upon the pyres. 

The shriveled leaves, the brittle trash 

Of cornstalks, dwindle into ash; 

Into empty elms the blue smoke blows— 

A charm against fresh April snows. (123 words) 
FRANCES FROST 


1. What season of the year is here depicted? 

2. Without help of dictionary, guess the meaning of banking. 

3. What two words are equivalent to “the shriveled leaves, the 
brittle trash of cornstalks” in the poem? 

4. What is the charm which is made? 


v 
MARCH MORNING 


“Winter’s like the depression. 
It seems it’s here to stay!” 
I told myself this morning 
Of a blustering young March day. 


Se, glumly, I went walking 
Till suddenly I saw 

In a milliner’s small window 
A saucy hat of straw! 


And, while I gazed upon it— 
Having just paid Winter’s bills— 
An old man came to sell me 
A bunch of daffodils! 
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‘“Winter’s like the depression,” 
I laughed; “most done—that’s that!” 
So I bought the old man’s flowers 
And that saucy green straw hat! (82 words) 
vk VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 
1. Characterize the author’s mood at the beginning of the poem. 


2. What changes this mood? 
3. What evidence have we of the change? 


8 
DARK HOUSE 


Now that it is Spring, 

It seems to me 

That the dark, deserted house 
Should bud, or sing, 

Like every living thing: 

Or like the tiny frog I hear, 
Pushing a stream of silver notes 
Against my ear. (38 words) 


HERMAN LIVEZEY 


Use no more than ten words to express the idea. 


9 
THE HOUSEKEEPER 


The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where’er he goes; 
Peeps out,—and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn,—’tis well,— 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 
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Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day.* 
Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 
And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o’er nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
+ Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 
And his sole riches. Whereso’er he roam,— 
Knock when you will,—he’s sure to be at home. 
(110 words) 
CHARLES LAMB 
Answer the following questions: 


1. Why is the snail frugal? 
2. How is he his own landlord? 


10 
CITY ‘TREES 


Has Peter Pan marked you, small city trees, 
Whose thirsty roots travel 
Under asphalt and gravel, 

Whose boughs catch the breeze 
Of the swift automobile— 

Has Peter Pan marked you as his, little trees? 


For you never grow up; and even your leaves 
Hang on, adolescent; 
As if you were prescient ft 
Of the end that bereaves 
The forest of giants, 
You remain—little trees. (62 words) 
MYLA Jo CLOSSER 
Answer the following questions: 


1. Why is it suggested that ‘“‘Peter Pan has marked the city trees’? 
2. What really is the cause of the lack of growth? 


* Quarter Day is the day in England for the payment of rent. 
+ prescient—foreknowing, having knowledge of coming events. 
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ml 
THREE THINGS 


Three things filled this day for me, 
Three common things filled this day; 
Each had, for me, a word to say; 

Said it in beauty and was done: 

Cows on a hillside all one way, 

A buttercup tilted seductively, 

And a lark arguing with the sun. 


These three things, merely these three, 
Were enough to cry the world 

Out of my heart: the buttercup curled 
Where some gorgeous ruffian plundered; 
‘The skylark’s dizzy flag unfurled; 

The placid cows pensively 

Wondering why they wondered. (83 words) 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


I. What does the poet mean you to understand when he makes this 
statement: 
“These three things, merely these three, 
Were enough to cry the world 
Out of my heart:” 
II. Without hurting the beauty of the poem, interpret in your own 
words the effect which these three simple things of nature had 
upon the poet. 


12 
RAIN 


Soft silver-slanting rain, 
Blurring the window-pane, 
Softer than silence, 

Stills heart and brain. 
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Sharp needle-pointed rain, 
Striking the window-pane, 
Breaking the silence, 
Stabs heart and brain. (26 words) 
ELsrpEtH HONEYMAN CLARKE 


I. Bring out the contrast suggested in one sentence. 
II. Note how the adjectives and participles express the contrast. 


ey 
BIRD SANCTUARY 


This is a spot where God might choose to rest 
And look upon the beauty He has made; 

The sunlight filtering through the leafy shade; 
‘The mourning dove contented on her nest; 
The tanager in scarlet raiment drest— 

A flash of lightning in the dewy glade— 

The oriole in rainbow hues arrayed; 

And bluebird with a pink rose at his breast. 


The yellowhammer beats his brave tattoo; 

The bobolink calls from the underbrush; 

The mocking-bird sings songs forever new; 

‘The jaunty waxwing and the timid thrush. 

Yes, God might choose to come and rest Him here, 

For He and His high heaven seem very near. (105 words) 


FitzHuGH L. MINNIGERODE 


I. Be sure you can distinguish the birds mentioned. 
IJ. Use one sentence only to express the idea of the poem. 


§ 14. FINE ARTS 


1 


Rooms are really a lot like people. One room is stand- 
offish and stiff; it doesn’t invite you to sit down, and you 
find yourself in a hurry to be off, just as you do when you 
meet a stiff, stand-offish person. Another room is over-sweet 
and wishy-washy, all softness without variety or contrast— 
and you find yourself bored, just as you are with a person 
who is too agreeable to have opinions. Still another room 
immediately makes you feel comfortable and at home. It 
may not be as pretty as some other room you've seen, but 
it is sincere and unpretentious. Like a person who is sin- 
cere, such a room wears well and its charm grows on you, 
and you like it better, the more you see of it. (128 words) 


It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules BEATRICE PIERCE 


Contrast in one sentence the three kinds of rooms described. 


2 


Compare two parlors. One is a medley of furniture and 
bric-a-brac, of all sorts of sizes and shapes and colors, 
picked up at auction sales, or in the shops each because 
it happened to be a bargain or to strike a moment’s whim, 
and then set in the parlor where there happened to be 
room for it. ‘The other parlor, on the contrary, shows signs 
of order and arrangement. There are fewer objects in it, 
and they have been carefully chosen and arranged for the 
double purpose of making the room comfortable and 
agreeable to the eye. It is an illustration of good taste in 
selection and arrangement. (zo8 words) 

A Guide to Pictures CHARLES H. CAFFIN 
Can you summarize the paragraph in one sentence by beginning: 


“A room which shows good taste)... «2us6 2s saan 
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3 


If you think of different rooms or if you collect a num- 
ber of examples of rooms in color, you will immediately 
recognize that each gives a different effect or feeling. A 
room in pale colors, that is, in high values, gives the feel- 
ing of daintiness, cleanliness, and cheerfulness. It is the 
kind of room that girls usually like to live in because it 
expresses happiness. Pale yellow is like a ray of early morn- 
ing sunshine. Dull browns are dark, warm, and heavy in 
feeling. They reflect very little light. All low values re- 
flect less light and are therefore warmer, older, and heavier 
in effect. ‘The colors from orange through red to purple 
are warmer in effect than those ranging between yellow 
and blue. (723 words) 

Living in Our Homes FRIEND AND SHULTZ 
What is the real point of the paragraph—a contrast between colors 


of high value and colors of low value; or a contrast of the effect 
of these colors? 


4 


Your clothes are more than a mere covering. They are 
really part of you. They are a power which can not be 
ignored, for they may either magnify your physical de- 
fects or conceal them by emphasizing your good points. 
Your appearance depends upon your being carefully 
groomed and appropriately dressed. Appropriate clothing 
suits the individual person, the occasion for which it is 
to be used, and the things with which it must be worn. 
(74 words) 


The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow LucretiA P. HUNTER 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What is the “power” of a person’s clothing? 
2. What three things must be considered before clothing can be 
called appropriate? 
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2 


You perhaps have seen people who wore a string of 
beads, a chain, a pin, several rings, bracelets, and possibly 
even earrings all at the same time. Although each of these 
pieces of jewelry may have been attractive in itself, its 
beauty was lost because the eye could not focus on any 
one. We enjoy a lovely bit of decoration more by contrast 
with a plain area, where the eye can rest. Too many ob- 
jects are confusing. Perhaps you have noticed that when a 
jeweller wishes to show a lovely object to best advantage, 
he displays it alone against a large background of black 
or other plain, dark-colored velvet. In selecting accessories 
and any other form of decoration, we need to remember 
to use but a small amount in contrast with the garment as 
a whole. (736 words) 

Clothing FRIEND AND SHULTZ 


What is the one sentence that leads you to the point that the para- 
graph illustrates? 


6 


It is sometimes difficult to determine whether we have 
the qualities to make a musician or whether we can de- 
velop into such a spendid type of humanity. You have 
heard people say, “That man is a born musician.” What 
does that mean? Does it mean that he was born with a 
knowledge of. reading notes, of perfect bowing on the 
violin, or perfect finger work on the keyboard of the 
piano? Not a bit of it. Does it mean that the boy did not 
have to work like a day-laborer to get where he was? Not 
a bit of it; quite the reverse. It means that apart from 
gigantic work, he had inside of him the things that we 
call musical temperament, or that he had imagination and 
sympathy, that he could put sadness or gladness, or fun 
and solemnity into the work of the composer, because, 
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almost without instruction, he could feel exactly what the 
composer meant. And best of all, he could transfer it to 
the listener. (169 words) 


“What You Need to Become a Musician” ETHEL PEYSER 


I. What is the author’s first question? 

II. What two questions does she ask in answering the question? 
III. What is the answer to the question? 
IV. Are you going to use the questions in your summary? 


7 


The student is advised to seize every possible opportu- 
nity of hearing a symphony orchestra play or rehearse, 
sometimes sitting where he can see the players and the 
conductor close up. If a miniature score of some composi- 
tion that is to be played can be secured, it will heighten 
the interest and satisfaction of hearing that particular 
composition. Such scores can be secured for a small sum, 
and a collection of them might well form a part of the 
school library. (80 words) 


Universal School Music Series WALTER DAMROSCH 


Two brief sentences should suffice for your summary. 


8 


Lillian Norton is the real name of the singer who has 
become world-famed as Lillian Nordica. She called her- 
self Lillian Nordica at the suggestion of her Italian 
teacher, Sangiovanni at the time when she entered on her 
operatic career; and she did this not because of the old 
custom ef adopting Italian names for stage purposes but 
because she had received letters from home intimating 
that she would disgrace the family name by bringing it 
into the theatre. ‘There were stern clergymen among her 
ancestors on the mother’s side, and her father, too, had 
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suffered from Puritan views regarding amusements; he 
was not allowed to bring his violin home because it was 
looked upon as an instrument of the devil. (zz9 words) 


Success in Music and How It Is Won Henry T. FINCK 


Use no more than two sentences for your summary. 


9 


The advantage of the organ over the piano is its power 
to sustain tones without diminishing (in the piano the 
tone begins to die away as soon as it is begun); its great 
variety of power and tone color; and its somewhat greater 
range. Its disadvantage is its great size and complexity and 
its difculty of manipulation, together with the enormous 
expense of a large modern organ. There is also a certain 
feeling that one is listening to mechanical music in going 
to an organ concert, that is not so much present in a piano 
recital. In some way, the piano seems to be closer and 
warmer, more intimate while the organ seems far away, 
cold, and impersonal. ‘This is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the fact that the power and quality of the tones are not 
in any way affected by the way the performer strikes the 
key, as in the case of the piano. (757 words) 


Universal School Music Series WALTER DAMROSCH 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What advantage has the organ over the piano? 
2. What disadvantage? 
3. What makes the piano seem more personal than the organ? 


10 


Young people may be helped in their business careers 
by knowing something about art. The salesman who 
knows how to present in an intelligent way to a prospec- 
tive customer the art values as well as the practical values 
of merchandise will increase his sales. The taste of a mana- 
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ger of a store draws or turns away customers. His good 
taste or poor taste is shown in the kind of merchandise 
he sells. ‘The typist, the jeweler, the florist, the baker, have 
to solve many problems that involve taste—that is, the 
ability to recognize art values. A knowledge of art often 
adds to the earning powers of business men and women. 
(111 words) 


Art Appreciation COLLINS AND RILEY 


I, What is the central idea of the paragraph? 
II. What illustrations are given to support this idea? 
III. What is the relation of the last sentence to the first? 


11 


As a magician in a fairy tale waves his wand, summon- 
ing a legion of genii to do his bidding, so the conductor 
of the huge musical instrument called an orchestra raises 
his baton and straightway evokes all the myriad forms of 
beauty and color that dwell in musical sound. It is indeed 
one instrument that he plays, capable of wonderful shades 
of expression. Many different voices can be introduced 
to interpret the phases and emotions of life, yet, guided by 
that baton, the melodies rise and fall from the many in- 
struments of wood and brass in perfect accord, one vol- 
ume of harmonious sound. The effect is marvelous when 
we consider that a modern orchestra is composed of from 
seventy-five to one hundred musicians and twenty or 
more different kinds of instruments, each having indi- 
vidual range and tone color. (738 words) 


Music and Music-makers CONSTANCE MORSE 


Answer the following questions: 
1. What is the comparison between the magician in the fairy tale 
and the conductor in an orchestra? 
2. What does the orchestra seem to be under the leadership of 
the conductor? 
3. Why is the effect marvelous? 
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12 


The necessity of making color choices arises often in 
the lives of all of us. We must decide between the myriads 
of colors in ties, dresses, and other articles: of clothing. 
We must choose the color of a carpet, a wallpaper, or a 
window drapery. We are all born with color likes and 
dislikes. Scientific tests have shown that most people like 
blue and dislike yellow, that red is more popular with 
men than it is with women. Animals have color prefer- 
ences. Cats, ants, and bees have been put through many 
tests by psychologists and have reacted differently to dif- 
ferent colors. But instinctive preference is not a safe 
guide in choosing and combining colors. (zz4 words) 


Art Appreciation COLLINS AND RILEY 


I, Do you think the last sentence the most important in the para- 
graph? 

II. Can you summarize in one sentence, keeping the thought of the 
last sentence, as the independent clause? Make the dependent 
clause from the rest of the paragraph and have that clause pre- 
cede your independent clause. 


13 

A flaming sunset, wind-blown clouds, a swift-running 
brook, snow-capped mountains, are beauties of nature. 
The form, light, color, and even the movement of these 
scenes can be caught by the camera and reproduced. 
‘Though the camera is man’s invention, he has nothing 
to do with creating the beautiful effects that are recorded 
by the photograph. They are nature’s own. Such records, 
therefore, are not works of art. The student can admire 
nature at close range—in rock and crystal formations, in 
the form and color of flower and leaf, in the lacy pat- 
tern of a spider’s web or the rhythmic spiral of the snail’s 
shell. Copying such forms accurately with pencil or paint 
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is merely recording nature. Such drawings and paintings 
may help one to discover and appreciate the beauty in 
nature, but however accurate and skillfully done, they 
are not art. (153 words) 

Art Appreciation — COLLINS AND RILEY 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. Is a photograph of a beautiful scene properly speaking a 
work of art? Give reason for your answer. 
2. Is copying the pictures of nature art? 
IJ. Look up in an unabridged dictionary the word art to see if you 
can discover the reason for the author’s answers to these ques- 
tions. 


14 

One city there is, in this land, where the spirit and 
soul of America has expressed itself in beauty and har- 
mony. That city is Washington, named for the man who 
foresaw what the Capital should be. He gave the plan- 
ning of his vision to a Frenchman, Peter Charles L’En- 
fant, a civil engineer who had fought in the Revolution. 
His plan proved so magnificent that to carry it out 
seemed impossible at first. But Washington, who could 
see beyond his own time, directed that the plan be fol- 
lowed. The city grew slowly. Not till after the Civil War 
did the Capital begin to disclose something of the 
grandeur that Washington dreamed of and L’Enfant de- 
signed. Each year shows progress toward the perfection 
conceived by L’Enfant. 

Imagine a gridiron laid upon a wheel, and you will 
have the foundation idea of L’Enfant’s plan. Capitol 
Hill is the hub of the wheel. From it very broad tree- 
lined avenues radiate like the spokes of the wheel. ‘The 
cross streets of the gridiron intersect these avenues. ‘The 
many triangles and circles resulting make thousands of 
parks. In a straight line from the Capitol, a beautiful 
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park called the Mall stretches to the Potomac. In this 
park stand the Washington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial. At right angles from the Monument another 
park extends to the White House and its beautiful 
grounds. Fine government buildings line the margin of 
these two main parks. L’Enfant’s plan remains, not only 
the realization of his dream, but the guide for the future. 
(253 words) 

Trade Relations of the United States THOMAS HUGHES 


I. What is the relation of the second paragraph to the first? 
II. Draw a rough plan of the city to see the effect of a gridiron laid 
upon a wheel. 
III. Use no more than two sentences for the summary of the first 
paragraph. 
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